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After living many years in France, the author of these letters, an 


American by birth, returned to this 


j 


the newly appointed Danish Minister to Washington. 
she gives of social life at the Capital d 


both v1v1d and amusing. 


country and in 1875 married 


The picture which 


uring President Grant’s administration 
And these letters and others which are to follow, 


written from various courts, giving as they do the writer's personal impressions 
of many men and women, both — Ame rican and European, who have already 


taken their places in history, will be f 


. WasHincton, November. 1875 






SusgeceaEAR MOTHER,— AC 
(, Saw 4) ter my hurriedly written 


2 letter of the 24th you 
> will know that we have 
arrived here safely. My 
7 (NFS x \ first introduction to my 
MD Pr ameee <St first post as diplomat’s 
wike was made unwittingly by a gentle- 
man walking with a friend just behind 
me. “Who is that gentleman?” said 
he, indicating Johan. “That? That is 
the Minister of Denmark.” I, strug- 
gling with an arm-load of flowers culled 
from well-intentioned friends at dif- 
ferent stations on the road, my maid 
and Johan’s valet bringing up the rear 
with the overflow of small baggage, 
passed unnoticed. Now we are quite es- 

tablished here, and I have already com- 
menced my diplomatic duties. There 
seems to be no end of card-leaving 
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und of even more fascinatingly intimate 
interest than her earlier letters from 
those describing her visits to the Court of 


Paris during the Commune and 


Napoleon Ill. 


and card-receiving, and a list of rules 
on etiquette (the Ten Commandments 
of a Diplomat) as long as your arm. 
I never knew of anything so confusing. 
I try to remember the things that I must 
do and the things that | must not do. 
How many cold shower-baths of re- 
proval have I already received; how 
many unruly things have I already done! 
We are invited to many dinners, lunches, 
and entertainments of all kinds. I am 
knee-deep in engagements, actually wad- 
ing inthem. The engagement-book you 
gave me is already overfilled. 

We were very much amused at the 
collection of newspaper cuttings you sent 
us. Johan thought the one describing 
him as “a massive blonde of magnificent 
proportions, whose pure heart and clean 
hands had won all hearts in Washing- 
ton” (previous to winning mine), was 
much too personal. “The medals (his 
All rights reserved 
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prized decorations) were not his fault, 
and should not be laid up against him, 
and as for the gold key which he wears 
on his back, it is considered a great 
honor, as few Danes have had it con- 


ferred on them, being, as it is, the key of 


the king’s own bedchamber, and giving 
the wearer the Eames of entering there 
when he likes 

Another one which amused us says 
“the bride is to be congratulated on 
having annexed as fine a specimen of a 
Viking as any one could desire, and, 
although she has not secured a golden 
crown for her marble brow, she has 
secured a name that ought to be good 
for a ‘three-bagger’ on any diamond, and 
that just to see it written on a hotel 
register makes any hotel clerk faint.” 
Johan asked me what a “three-bagger” 
was, but I could not tell him. Then the 
worst one! “Mr. de Hegermann is envoy 
extraordinary and parson to his Danish 
‘nibs.’”” Johan was horrified at this 
lese Mazjesté. We looked the word 
“nibs” out in the dictionary, only to 
find that in cribbage “‘nibs”’ meant the 
knave of trumps. . This made matters 
worse; to call his sovereign aknave—even 
of trumps—seemed too disrespectful. 

It was very nice of Norris, your Cam- 
bridge grocer, to placard the fruit in his 
shop-window in our honor. “Linden- 
crone beauties” and “the Danish pair” 
show a certain amount of humor which 
ought to be applauded. Such a pun goes 
to my heart. I hope you encouraged 
him by buying them all and can tell me 
what a “Danish pair” looks like. 

The first thing we unpacked was the 
bridal carpet we were married on. You 
do not know how precious it is. It seems 
that it is absolutely indispensable to 
every bride in Denmark! It was em- 
broidered by the different female mem- 
bers of J.’s family, each embroidering a 
square; when all the squares are sewed 
together it makes a very effective carpet. 
When old and moth-eaten, it will go 
down to posterity—otherwise it will stay 
with us and smell of camphor. In Den- 
mark it appears to belong as much to a 
wedding as Mendelssohn’s march with 
all the stops pulled out. 


It would take more than one letter of 
mine written on foolscap paper to tell 
I can 


you of our colleagues and friends. 
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do it in sections when I| have time. 
oh, when can | get the time! 

First | will tell you of the great scar 
dal. The scandal of scandals. The Be! 
knap affair. He is Secretary of War an 
lives right opposite us. We feel ur 
pleasantly near, though it is interestin, 
to see the policemen patrolling the street 
and delightful to feel safe from burglar 
We go every day to the Capitol, and 
one day we saw Mr. Belknap brought 
in to the House between two policemen 
He sat there facing all his colleague 
quietly stroking his long beard and som: 
times actually smiling behind it. I sup 
pose that he has been waiting so long 
for the bomb to burst that he has becom: 
callous. To me it does not seem such an 
awful thing that he has done. It is some 
thing like this: You give Mrs. Belknap 
some furs and I will give you some con 
tracts. The stories you hear of his trying 
to commit suicide and kill other peopl 
are not true. He looks very blooming 
and satished with himself. 


Bu 


] ha ve had 


isi ° ’” 
my “audience” (Johan 
calls it an “ 


audience”’; I call it a “call 
on Mrs. President Grant at the White 
House”). There was nothing formal 
or formidable about it. Mrs. Grant and 
I sat on the sofa together and talked 
generalities. Johan could not tell me 
what to expect. He said his audienc: 
with the President had been a surprise, 
unprecedented by anything he had ever 
seen. As it was his first post as Minister, 
he had pictured to himself that it would 
be somewhat like the ceremonies abroad 

very solemn and impressive. Of course 
he was in his red gala uniform, with all! 
his decorations. A hired landau brought 
him to the steps of the White House, 
which he mounted with conscious dig- 
nity. His written speech, nicely folded, 
he carried in his hand. In Europe there 
would have been a crowd of gorgeous 
chamberlains to receive him, but here 
he found a negro, who, on seeing him, 
hurriedly donned 


coat, and, with an 
encouraging wave of the hand, said: 
“Come right along in, sir. I'll let them 
know you're here, sir.” Johan was 
shown into a room and waited with 


patience until the President and Mr 
Hamilton Fish came in. Mr. Grant was 
dressed in a gray walking-suit and wore 
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colored tie; and Mr. Hamilton Fish 
Secretary of State) had evidently just 
ome in from a walk, as his turned- up 
trousers signified. 

Johan read his speech, and the Presi- 
lent answered by reading, with some 
dificulty, a paper which Mr. Fish 
handed to him at 
he last moment. 


WIFE 
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Russia, was The 


Grand-Duke 


most delightful. 
is very charming, natu- 
ral, with a sly twinkle in his mild 
blue eye. He has a very handsome 
face, is extremely musical, and plays 
the piano with great finesse, having a 
most sympathetic touch. 

After dinner we 
darned stockings. 





After this ex- 
hange of formal- 
ines Johan shook 
hands with the 
President, and 
without further 
ceremony he left 
the room, the door 
this time being 
opened by a white 
servant in. black 
clothes. Mr. Fish 
at parting casual- 
ly observed that 
the weather was 
hne. 

| was officially 
presented on their 
reception days to 
the wives of all 
the Ministers, and 





This sounds queer, 
but nevertheless it 
is true. [he Schis- 
kines had just 
bought a darning- 
machine. The y 
paid eighty-six 
dollars for it; but 
to darn, one must 
have holes, and no 
holes could be 
found in a single 
decent stocking,so 
they had to cut 
holes, and then we 
darned. The 
Grand-Duke was 
so enchanted with 
this darning that 
he is going to take 
a machine home 








made my visits to 
the members of 
the Corps Diplo- 
matique. We were 
invited to dinner 


at the White House 


Corps Diplomatique. 


{ 


a dinner given to 
| was taken in 
by M. de Sc boner, the German Minister, 
and sat between him and Sir Edward 
Thornton (the English Minister), who 


sat on the night of Mrs. Grant. We were 
opposite to the President. I noticed 
that he turned his wine-glasses upside 
down, to indicate, I suppose, that he did 
not drink wine during dinner. After- 
ward we amused ourselves by walking 
in the long Blue Room. The President 
disappeared with some of the gentlemen 
to smoke, and was lost to view. The 
company also faded gradually away. 
Mrs. Grant did not seem inclined to gaze 
on us any longer, and appeared to be re- 
lieved when we shook her outstretched 
hand and said, “Good night.” 

A dinner to which we went, given by 
the Schiskines (the Russian Minister) in 


honor of the Grand-Duke Constantine of 


grat 


S. GRANT 


} 


1 


to the Grand- 
Duchess, his au- 
gust mother. 

The darning 
done, we had some 
music. M. de Schlozer improvised on the 
piano, and after the Grand-Duke had 
played some Chopin, I sang. M. de 
Schlozer went through his little antics as 
advance - courier of my _ singing: he 
screwed the piano-stool to the proper 
height (he thinks it must be just so high 
when I accompany myself); he removed 
all albums from sight for fear people 
might be tempted to glance in them; he 
almost snatched fans from the hands of 
unoffending ladies, fearing they might 
use them; no dogs were to be within pat- 
ting distance, and no smoking; he turned 
all the chairs to face the piano so that no 
one should turn their backs to it. These 
are all heinous crimes in his eyes. He 
would, if he could, have pulled down all 
the portiéres and curtains, as he does in 
his own house when I sing there! What 
must people think of him? 

You ask me, “What kind of a cook 


taker 
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have you?” Don’t speak of it—it is a 
sore subject! We have the black cook 
from the White House (so her certificate 
says). She is not what our fancy painted 
her. Neither is the devil as black as he 
is painted (I don’t know why I asso- 
ciate them in my mind). We had painted 
this cook white. | 


shudder to think 
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should be plenty of room, but even the: 
there was not sufficient space to contar 
the crowd of miscellaneous guests. Ther 
were two orchestras, but no one wante: 
to dance. Every one wandered about 
through the rooms or lolled in th 
grottoes, which were lighted with diffe: 

ent-colored lamps 

In every corne: 





how the White 
House must have 
lived in those 
years when she 
did the cook- 
ing. Our dinners 
are simply awful. 
Although she has 
carte blanche to 
provide anything 
and everything 
she wants, our din- 
ners are failures. 
I look the fact in 
the face and blush. 
Our musical par- 
ties are better 
when I do the 
cooking and Jo- 
han does the serv- 
ing—I mean when 
i} sing and he fills 





were fountains of 
cologne, around 
which the gentle: 
sex stood in 
crowds Saturat 
ing their handke: 
chiefs — some of 
which had cross 
stitch initials In 
red thread. Mir 
rors were placed 
at the end of each 
room to prolong 
the vista. “Mex- 
ico,” in enormous 
letters formed by 
gas - jets, stood 
over the en 
trances. And as 
for the supper, it 
was In a room out 
of all proportion 








the gaps. The 
diplomats groan. 
“Think,” 
say, “what a fin- 

ished cook would 

do with all the delicious things they have 
here —all these wonderful birds and 
meats and vegetables, and only the one 
sauce!” 

The charity concert, of which I was 
“dame patroness,” went off with suc- 
cess. We made a great deal of money. 
M. de Schlozer paid twenty dollars for 
his ticket. My chorus covered itself with 
glory and was encored. As the concert 
finished at ten, we adjourned to the 
Zamaconas’ (Minister of Mexico) first 
ball, and I hope, for them, their only one. 
It was one of those soirées where people 
appropriate the forks and spoons. It 
cost, they say, ten thousand dollars. 
The assemblage was promiscuous, to say 
the least. Every one who asked for an 
invitation got one, and went. The Min- 
ister had hired the house next the Lega- 
tion, and cut doors into it so that there 


JAMES G. BLAINE 


t h ev Then Speake f the House of Represe 


to the gathering! 
There was no 
question of get- 
ting into it; only 
prize-fighters and 
professional athletes could elbow thei: 
way through the crowd. The waiters 
had long since disappeared, frightened 
at their formidable task. The chairs 
intended for the guests were utilized as 
tables on which to put unfinished plates 
of food and half-empty glasses. Every- 
thing that was not spilled on the floor 
was spilled on the table. Such thing: 
as bonbons, cakes, etc., that could be 
stowed away in pockets, vanished lik« 
magic. Gentlemen(?) broke the cham- 
pagne-botrles by knocking them on the 
table, sending the contents flying across 
the room. The lady guests drew out 
the silver skewers which ornamented 
the plats montés and stuck them in their 
hair as mementoes of this memorabl 
evening. 

Dear Aunt,—The best I can 


way 











reer seer ee 


ee: 
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« nd this Ash-ful Wednesday is to write 
pe nitent letter to you and beg you to 
rgive my long silence, but if you could 
nagine what a life we have been leading, 
think that, being the being you are, 
xu would make excuses for a niece who 
ts up with the sun and goes to bed 
vith the morning star. When that 
norning star appears, I am so tired | 
in think of nothing but bed and the 
liss of laying my diplomatic body down 
to rest. 

My dear, beloved aunt, you have a 
lreadful little vice (which is all vice and 
no versa), and that is of sending my let- 
ters—written only te you and for your 
indulgent eye—‘‘ Mein besseres Ich”’ 
scouring the country. I never know 
where they are going to bring up. Some- 
times (not later than yesterday) one 
brought up here like a naughty little hen 
that had come home to roost. 
covered with sarcastic re- 
marks on the margin, cer- 


It was 
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each with his bucket and pail, and when 
he saw the enormous pile of oysters 
brought in on platters, he wondered how 
many r’s March had in her. However, 
like a lamb he sat next to his pail, and, 
after having consumed about a bushel 
himself, he became quite expert at open- 
ing the oysters and throwing the shells 
in his pail. It was a most amusing and 
original evening, and the amount of oys- 
ter-shells we left behind us would have 
paved the way to the Capitol. 

Another original entertainment | must 
tell you about. We received a note from 
General Burnside (Senator from Rhode 
Island): “Will you come to my codfish 
dinner on Thursday next?’ We of course 
accepted and went. General Burnside 
and Senator Anthony are great friends 
and live together. I never could under- 
stand, and never dared to ask, why such 
a little State as Rhode Island needed 





tainly not meant for me, but 
for the next reader. For in- 
stance: “If you can make 
head or tail out of this, I 
cannot. Lillie seems to be 
in a social whirl which has 
evidently turned her brain 
upside down,” and similar 
remarks which have wound- 
ed me to the quick. | read 
the letter in question, and 
it did, | confess, seem very 
incoherent and awfully con- 
ceited. How in future shall 
| ever allow myself to in- 
dulge in my habitual epis- 
tolary style? 

Dear old Mr. Corcoran 
almost blind now) gave a 
unique banquet in honor of 
Johan and me. We went 
frst to the theater to see 
“Rip Van Winkle” played 
by Jefferson. It was de- 
lightful, though I cried my 
eyes out. From the theater 
we went to Mr. Corcoran’s 
house for a roasted-in-the- 
shell oyster supper. Johan, 
who had never before assist- 
ed at such a feast, thought 














he had got loose among a lot 
of milkmaids and firemen, 


DOM PEDRO, EMPEROR OF BRAZIL 
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two Senators. However, that is neither 
here nor there. The other guests were, 
Mr. Bayard, Mr. Blaine, Mrs. Blaine, 
Mrs. Lawrence, General Sherman. Ac- 
cording to the rules of a codfish dinner, 
every one was provided with the same 
amount of boiled codfish, hard-boiled 
eggs, beets, carrots, and potatoes, and 
every English sauce ever made. Every 
one made his own mixture, which was 
passed about and “‘sampled.” The lucky 
person who got the greatest number of 
votes received a beautiful silver bowl. 
The dining-room was arranged as if it 
were acamp. There were no ornaments 
of any kind, and we sat on little tron 
tent-chairs. You may imagine after we 
had finished with the codhsh that our 
appetites were on the wane, and we felt 
that we had dined sumptuously, if mo- 
notonously, when, lo! our genial host 
surprised us with an enormous turkey 
(reared on his own estate), twenty-seven 
pounds in weight, with its usual accom- 
paniments of cranberry sauce, sweet- 
potatoes, and so forth. Mr. Blaine and 
Mr. Bayard were fountains of wit. 
Senator Lamar was to have been there, 





but sent word at the last moment that 
he was detained. He is very charm 
ing, and a true specimen of the gallant 
Southerner. He has the kindest face 
the sweetest smile, and the longest hai: 
of any Senator. He wrote a poem t 
me on large, official, Senatorial foolscap 
paper, beginning “‘Sweet Songstress,”’ 
which is a pleasing variation from 
“Adored Nightingale,” or ‘ Lovely Si 
ren.” He calls me “bright child of 
melody ’’—a fairly grown-up one, | think 

Then another entertainment, a sort of 
mardi-gras maigre feast, was a cham- 
pagne tea given for us at the Capitol by 
Mr. Blaine. He had invited a great 
many of the Senators and Ministers, his 
wife, and some other ladies. Thess 
mighty people talked politics and had 
prodigious appetites. Sandwiches and 
cake disappeared in a hazy mist, and 
they drank oceans of champagne. They 
took cocktails before, during, and after! 
| amused myself—as | can’t talk politics, 
and would not if I could—by noticing 
the ingenuity and variety of the spit- 
toons placed about in convenient spots 
The spittoons that tried to be pretty 
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From “ Harper's Weekly,"’ May 27, 1876 
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were the most hideous. I liked best the 
simplicity of the large, open, ready-to- 
receive ones filled with clean, dainty 
sand. 


There was no humbug about 
them, no trying to be something else; 
whereas the others, that pretended to 
be Etruscan vases or umbrella-stands or 
flower-pots, were failures in my eyes. 
Why are they ashamed of themselves? 
Why do they call themselves by the 


graceful name of “‘cuspidor’’—sugges- 
tive of castanets and Andalusian wiles? 
Why such foolish masquerading? Spit- 
toons will be spittoons they risk not 
being recognized. I said as much as this 
to Mr. Blaine. ‘You are right,” he 
said, “‘to fight their battles. Did you 
ever hear the story about the Western 
man who was not accustomed to such 
artistic objects, and said in one of his 
spitting moods, ‘If you don’t take that 
darned thing away, I'll spit in it!’”’ 

I forgot to tell you that the Emperor 
and Empress of Brazil are here ‘doing’ 
Washington — doing it so thoroughly 
that they have almost overdone it. The 
Brazilian Minister is worn out. Every 
day he has a dinner and an entertain- 
ment of some kind. The Emperor wants 


INTERSECTION OF 


s Weekly June 3, 


ELM AND BELMON 
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to see everything and to know every- 
body. No institution is neglected, and 
all the industries are looked into thor- 
oughly. He goes to the Senate very 
often and sits through the whole séance, 
wishing to understand everything. He 
always tries to get hold of the people 
who can give him the most information 
on any subject. Dom Pedro is most pop- 
ular; one sees him every where. At the 
ball at the English Minister’s for their 
Majesties, a gentleman presented to the 
Empress said, “ Je suis le Sénateur qui 
parle francais.” ‘The Empress said to 
Johan, “I beg of you to keep near me 
and talk to me so that the ‘Sénateur qui 
parle francais’ may be discouraged in his 
pursuit.” 

Mr. Bayard’s sister, Mrs. Lockwood, 
said to me, “I never reconcile myself to 
our women (she always says ‘men’ and 
‘women,’ never ‘lady’ and ‘gentleman’) 
marrying foreigners, but when I saw 
Mr. Hegermann and hcard you, I said 
this marriage must have been made in 
heaven—it ts perfect.”” Ahem! 


My pear Aunt,—Is your heart melted 
with pity, or does it burst with national 
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pride, and do you disregard such trifles 
as heat and exhaustion? I| told you in 
my last letter that the diplomats were 
invited en bloc (at the country’s e xpense) 
to be present at the opening of the “ Cen- 
tennial Exposition.” ‘The country pro- 
vided good rooms for us at this hotel, 
where we are in- 
vited to spend two 


whole procession. Johan looked like an 
enormous poppy in his red uniform; the 
sun blazing through the glass roof almost 
set him on fire (the diplomats wer 
begged to come in uniform and that 
meant coats padded and buttoned up t 
the chin). Johan tells fabulous storie: 

of the number of 





days: one of those 
days was the day 
before yesterday, 
and I think that 
the other will be 
enough for me, 
for anything more 
awful than the 
heat at the pres- 
ent moment can- 
not well be con- 
ceived. It is as if 
Philadelphia had 
said to its friends, 
“You provide the 
exposition, and 
we'll provide the 
heat.’’ There 
were carriages 
placed at our dis- 








stout old ladies hx 
saved, who. all 
threatened to 
faint away on hi: 
decorations. He 
says he carried 
them bodily 
through the crowd 
and deposited 
them on the grass 
outside, and went 
back for more. | 
was miraculously 
saved. I clasped 
my arms around 
the fat body of a 
policeman, and 
whispered endear- 
ing words with a 
foreign accent to 
the effect that a 








posal for the open- 
ing, and we drove 
out to the grounds 
in great style. We 
were welcomed at 
the entrance by some officials and usher- 
ed to our seats on the red-hot platform, 
draped with flags. President Grant then 
entered, accompanied by all his Muinis- 
ters. After the opening speech by the 
President, all the church bells in the city 
began ringing, cannons were fired, the or- 
chestra burst forth with national hymns 
“Star-spangled Banner,” “Hail, Co- 
lumbia,” etc. People waved handker- 
chiefs, and the display of patriotism 
was overpowering. In coming out, after 
the President had left the tribune, the 
crowd filled in after him, and we had to 
fight our way out as best we could. 
The heat, which no thermometer could 
register—and there was no shade for 
the thermometer to register in—and the 
crowd were something fearful. People 
were almost crushed to death, and those 
who did the most crushing were the fat 
policemen, who stood | in every one’s way 
and on every one’s toes, and barred the 


SARAH BERNHARDT 


At the time of her Boston visit 


foreigner who had 
come there at the 
invitation of the 
country ought to 
be saved at any 
cost. He thought SO too, and w as very 
kind and sympathetic, but as I clung to 
his padded coat and felt his scorching 
buttons | wondered whether it were bet- 
ter to die crushed than to suffer suffoca- 
tion. However, we were all saved; even 
Johan’s chamberlain key clung to his 
back, and his decorations actually stayed 
in their places, which | think was won- 
derful, considering the stout ladies. My 
dress left a good deal of itself behind- 
only the front breadth held it onto my 
person; the back breadths were tram- 
pled on as far up as people could trample 
and were dirty beyond words. 

A large dinner was prepared for us, 
where patriotic toasts were drunk galore. 

We went out to the grounds the next 
day and rolled about in what they call 
“rolling - chairs,” and had things ex- 
plained to us by some nice gentlemen 
with gold-braided caps. 

We will go once more to see what we 
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fr unseen, and then | turn my head 
ward Cambridge. 


CAMBRIDGE, 1877 
My pear SisterR,—Sarah Bernhardt 
playing in Boston now, much to Bos- 
n’s delight. I went to see her at the 
remont House, 
here she is stay- 


WIFE 
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asked. “I said, ‘Out, madame, il fait 
trés-chaud,’ which fell unappreciated.” 
She is bored to death, she says, with the 
reporters who besiege her from morning 
till night. One—a woman—who sat with 
note-book in hand for ages (“une éter- 
nité,” she said) reporting, the next day 
sent her the news- 
paper in which 





ng. She looked 


vas dressed in her 
most characteris- 
tic manner, in a 
vhite dress with a 
border of fur. 
Fancy, in this 
heat! She talked 
about Paris, her 
latest successes, 
asked after Nina, 
and finally—what 
| wanted most to 
know her im- 
pressions of Amer- 
ica. This is her 
first visit. | found 
her impressions 
banal, and she 








a column was 
filled with the 
manner she treat- 
ed her nails. Not 
one word about 
““monart!” “Some 
of my admira- 
teurs,” she said, 
“pay their fabu- 
lous compliments 
through an inter- 
preter.’’ She 
thought this was 
ridiculous. When 
I got up to leave, 
she said, “‘Chére 
madame, you 
know Mr. Long- 
fellow?” “Yes,” 


I replied, “very 








seemed as if cau- 


tious about ex- HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


pressing her opin- 

ions. She said she 

was surprised to see how many people in 
America understood French. “ Really?” 
| answered. “It did not strike me so 
the other evening when | heard you in 
‘La Dame aux Camelias.’” “I don’t 
mean the public,” she replied. “It ap- 
parently understands very little, and the 
turning of the leaves of the librettos dis- 
tracts me so much that I sometimes for- 
get my role. At any rate, I wait till 
the leaves have finished rustling. But 
in society,” she added, “I find that 
almost every one who is presented to 
me talks very good French.” “Well,” 
| answered, “if Boston didn’t speak 
French I should be ashamed of it.”” She 
laughed. ‘‘Sometimes,” she said, “they 
do make curious mistakes. I am making 
note of all I can remember. They will 
be amusing in the book I am writing. A 
lady said to me, ‘What | admire the 
most in you, madame, c'est votre tem- 
pérature.’ {She meant “temperament ”’.| 
“What did you answer to that?” | 
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well.” “Could you 
not arrange that | 
might make his 
bust? You can tell 
him that you know my work, and that 
I can do it if he will let me.” I told 
her I would try to get Mr. Longfellow’s 
consent. She was profuse in her thanks 
in anticipation, but, alas! Mr. Long- 
fellow, when I spoke to him, turned a 
cold shoulder on the idea. He begged 
me to assure Sarah Bernhardt nothing 
would have given him more pleasure, 
but, with a playful wink, “I am leav- 
ing for Portland in a few days, and I 
am afraid she will have left Boston 
when I come back”—thus cutting the 
Gordian (K)not with a snap. But, evi- 
dently regretting his curtness, he said, 
“Tell her if she is at liberty to-morrow 
I will offer her a cup of tea.” Then he 
added: “*You must come and chaperon 
me. It would not do to leave me alone 
with such a dangerous and captivating 
visitor.” He invited Mr. Howells and 
Dr. O. W. Holmes to meet her. I wrote 
to Sarah Bernhardt what the result of 
my interview was, and gave the invita- 
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She sent back a short “I will 
come.” The next afternoon | met her 
at Mr. Longfellow’s. When we were 
drinking our tea she said, “Cher M. 
Longfellow, I would like so much to have 
made your bust, but | am so occupied 
that I really have not the time.” And 
he answered her in the most suave man- 
ner, “| would have been delighted to 
sit for you, but unfortunately I am leav- 
ing for the countiy to-morrow.” How 
clever people are! 

Mr. Longfellow speaks French like a 


tion. 


native. He said: “l saw you the other 
evening in ‘Phédre.’ | saw Rachel in it 
fifty years ago, but you surpass her. 
You are magnificent, for you are plus 
vivante. 1 wish I could make my praises 
vocal—chanter vos louanges.” 

“I wish that you could make me 
vocal,” she said. ‘‘How much finer my 


Phédre would be if I could sing, and not 
be obliged to depend upon some horrible 
soprano behind the scenes!”’ 

“You don’t need any extra attrac- 
tion,” Mr. Longfellow said. “I wish I 
could make you feel what I felt.” 

“You can,” she said, “and you do— 
by your poetry.” 

“Can you read my poetry?” 

“Yes. | read your ‘He-a-vatere.’’ 

“My— Oh yes—‘Hiawatha.’ But 
you surely do not understand that?” 


“Yes, yes, indeed I do,” she said. 
“Chaque mot.” 
“You are wonderful,” he said, and 


hastened to present Dr. Holmes, fearing 
that she might be tempted to recite 
“chaque mot” of his “ Hiawatha.” 

Dr. Holmes was all attention, as also 
was Mr. John Owen. I thought I caught 
the latter making notes on his already 
literary shirt-cuff. 

At last the tea-party came to an end. 
We all accompanied her to her carriage, 
and as she was about to get in she 
turned with a sudden impulse, threw her 
arms round Mr. Longfellow’s neck, and 
said, “Vous é@tes adorable,” and kissed 
him on his cheek. He did not seem dis- 
pleased, but as she drove away he turned 
to me and said, “You see I did needa 
chaperon.” 

Johan has just come home from Bos- 
ton bringing incredible stories about hav- 
ing talked in a machine called telephone. 
It was nothing but a wire, one end in 
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Boston and the other end in Cambridgy 
He said he could hear quite plainly wha 
the person in Cambridge said. My 
Graham Bell, our neighbor, has invente: 
this. How wonderful it must be! H, 
has put up wires about Boston, but not 
farther than Cambridge—yet. He wa 
ambitious enough to suggest Providence 
“What!” cried the members of the com 
mittee. ‘You think you can talk along 
a wire in the air over that distance?’ 
“Let me just try it,” said Bell. “! 
will bear half the expense of putting 
up the wire if you will bear the othe: 
half.” 

He was ultra-convinced of his success 
when, on talking to his brother in Cam- 
bridge from Boston in order to invit« 
him to dinner, adding, “Bring you 
mother-in-law,” he heard distinctly, but 
feebly, the old lady’s voice: “‘Good gra- 
cious! Again! What a bore! 

There is also another invention called 
phonograph, where the human voice is 
reproduced, and can go on forever being 
reproduced. I sang in one through a 
horn, and they transposed this on a 
platina roll and wound it off. Then they 
put it on another disk, and I heard my 
voice—for the first time in my life. If 
that is my voice, I don’t want to hear it 


again! I could not believe that it could 
be so awful! A high, squeaky, nasal 
sound; I was ashamed of it. And the 


faster the man turned the crank, the 
higher and squeakier the voice became. 
The intonation—the pronunciation—I| 
could recognize as my own, but the 
voice! Dear me! 


WASHINGTON. 

My pear Motner,—We are now hav- 
ing the visit of the Queen of the Sand- 
wich Islands. I suppose in Europe she 
would show to great advantage, but here 
blackness is at a low premium. There 
was a large reception for Her Royal 
Blackness at the White House, where all 
the diplomats were present. The queen 
talked with people with the aid of an 
interpreter. Her remarks necessarily 
being restricted, she said about the same 
thing to every one. She was bristling 
with jewelry, and the large white pearls 
on her broad, black bosom took on extra 
splendor. Robert (our -colored valet), 
who was waiting in the corridor, caught 
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ight of her as she walked by, and re- 
narked when he reached home, to my 
naid, that he was “‘surprised that they 
hould make such a fuss over a colored 
nerson”; and he attempted to turn his 
Hat nose in the air, but as it is not the 
kind that turns, it refused. 

Robert wears a conspicuous decora- 
tion in his buttonhole whenever we have 
. dinner. The first time Johan noticed 
t he almost fainted away, as he knows 
very decoration under the sun, and, 
thinking it looked like the Légion 
d’Honneur, he proposed to question Rob- 
ert about it; but Robert eluded the 
master’s clutch as the door-bell was ring- 
ing. Johan was considerably disturbed 
until he learned the truth, which was 
that Robert belonged to a reading club 
a Browning and Tennyson club—and 
this was its badge. Our colleagues 
thought he was the Minister from Hayti! 


Dear Morner,—I! must tell you the 
honor which has been conferred on me. 
| have been admitted into the enchanted 
circle of the Brain Club. I am an 
honorary member. Mrs. Dahlgren is the 
president, and I suppose all the set of 
intellectuals, “Les élus des élus,” belong 
to it. | have only been twice to the 
meetings. I think I am a failure as far 
as brains go, but the members like my 
singing, and I am only called upon to 
take an active part when the members 
are falling off their chairs, trying with 
literary efforts to keep awake. 

The first meeting was a ghastly affair. 
The subject to be discussed was the 
“Metamorphosis of Negative Matter.” 
You may imagine that | was staggered. 
| had no more idea what negative matter 
was than the inhabitants of Mars. They 
took us alphabetically. When they got 
to H, Mrs. Dahlgren (who, as president, 
sat in a comfortable chair with arms to 
it, while the others sat on hard dining- 
room, cane-bottomed chairs) turned to 
me and said, “Has Mrs. Hegermann any- 
thing to say concerning the Metamor- 
phosis of Negative Matter?” I had on 
my blue velvet gown, and thought of it 
fast becoming chair-stamped, and I won- 
dered if negative matter would com- 
prise that. However, I wisely refrained 
from speech, and shook a sad smile from 
my closed lips. 
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H to K had a great deal to say. 
Every one looked wise and wore an ap- 
pearance of interest. They slid down 
to L. Then Mrs. Dahlgren said, ‘ Has 
Mrs. Lindencrone anything to say on the 
Metamorphosis of Negative Matter?” 
| answered that | had not discovered 
anything since the last time they asked 
me. They were not accustomed to one 
lady having two names, each beginning 
with a capital letter. 

The members had a beautiful time 
when they got to R. Up rose a gaunt 
female who knew all about it, and 
seemed positive about the “ Negative” 
part. We were pulled suddenly up to 
time, and some one turned upon poor 
me and asked if I agreed. | answered 
hastily, “Certainly | do.” Dear me! 
What had I said? Half the company 
rose with a bound. “Do you, really?” 
they asked in chorus. “That is more 
than we do. We cannot at all agree 
with a theory which is utterly false from 
the base.”” How I wished | knew what 
the false base had been. Was it the 
Negative, or the Metamorphosis, or the 
Matter? i murmured humbly, hiding 
behind a lame neutrality, that | had 
mistaken the cause for the effect. They 
all turned and looked at me with herce 
eyes. | think they were staggered at 
this colossal utterance, for they gave up 
discussing, and S to Z never had a 
chance to say anything. Then they 
adjourned to the supper-room. After 
having eaten scalloped oysters and 
chicken salad, no more questions were 
discussed. 

| was asked to sing. | am afraid that 
I am only looked upon as a bird on these 
mighty occasions. On the piano-stool 
I felt myself safe, and I sang. In the 
middle of my song some heavy person 
leaning up against a shaky bookcase 
uprooted it and it fell with a crash on 
the floor. I halted midway in my song. 
People rushing in from the supper-room 
asked, “What is the matter?” “ Nega- 
tive,” answered Miss Loring, quick as 
thought, at which they all laughed. Mr. 
Brooks, to cover the confusion, said in 
a loud voice, “This is not the first time 
Madame Hegermann has brought down 
the house.”” There was more laughter, 
and | sat down again at the piano. Un- 
luckily, I sang “Tender and True.” The 
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lady (a Mrs. Lincoln) who wrote the 
poem fainted dead aw ay and had to be 
carried out. The song is about her 
lover (of fifteen years ago) who had been 
killed during the war, and wore to the 
last a knot of blue ribbon she had given 
him. This threw a still greater damper 
on the soirée than the collapse of the 
bookcase. I hurried away feeling quite 
abashed, and as if the disastrous evening 
was all my fault. 


M. de Schlozer is bubbling over with 
joy, for he has the famous pianist, 
von Bilow, staying with him at the 


German Legation. He says von Biilow 
is most amiable about playing, and plays 
whenever he is asked. His technique is 
wonderful and perfect. The ladies in 
Washington are wild over him, and fig- 
uratively throw themselves at his feet. 
He is giving two concerts here, and every- 
body has taken tickets. M. de Schlozer 
gave last evening one of his memorable 
dinners, followed by music. I know 
two people who enjoyed it—Schlozer 
and myself. Schlozer was going to ask 
Julian Sturgis, but Julian Sturgis had on 
some former occasion crossed his legs 
and looked distrait or had shown in some 
such trivial manner that he was bored, 
which so exasperated Schlozer that he 
barred him out, and invited Mr. Bayard 
instead, who perhaps loved music less, 
but showed no outward signs of bore- 
dom. 

Von Bilow is not only a wonderful 
pianist, but a very clever man of the 
world. He sent me a book written by 
Wagner about music and wrote on the 
first page “Voici un livre qui vous inté- 
ressera. De la part du mari de la femme 
de l’auteur.” Clever, isn’t it? You know 


that Madame Wagner is the daughter of 


Liszt. She ran away from von Bilow 
in order to marry Wagner. 

Biilow dedicated a song to me called 
“Adieu.” It is pretty enough to sing 
when he plays the accompaniment, but 
otherwise I do not care for it. I sang it 
after dinner, and every one said it was 
“charming,” but I had the feeling that 
the ladies were more interested in my 
toilette than in Biilow’s song. I don’t 
blame them, for my dress is lovely 
(Worth called it “un réve”’), but I fancy 
1 look like a Corot autumn sunset re- 
flected in a stagnant lily-pond. It is of 
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light salmon-colored satin, with a tull: 
overskirt and clusters of water-lilies her 
and there. l could have bought a rea 
Corot with the same money. 


We were startled at the Hoffmans 
dinner the other evening when a servant 
appeared and said that there was 
sergeant-at-arms sent from the Capito 
to order two of the guests (two Congress- 
men) to follow him back. It seems that 
the Speaker of the House has the right 
to command any missing member t 
come directly to the Capitol in case there 
are too few members present to form a 
quorum. This peremptory measure as- 
tonished the foreigners who were at the 
dinner. They said that it was something 
unknown in other countries. 

Mr. Blaine, who is at present Speake: 
of the House, and Mr. Roscoe Conkling, 
one of the Senators from New York, ar 
the two most prominent members of the 
Republican party, but are personally 
deadly enemies. 

Mr. Blaine is an excellent talker, very 
popular with the ladies. In a drawing- 
room, he is generally found in a corner, 
quoting poetry (a specialty of his) to 
some handsome lady. He knows all 
the poetry in the world! They say that 
he is the best Speaker the House has eve 
known; it is quite wonderful to see the 
rapidity with which he counts the Ayes 
and Noes, pointing at each voter with 
the handle of his club. He grasps a 
situation in an instant, and gives a quick 
retort when he thinks it is deserved. 
Roscoe Conkling is quite a different 
type. He is very dignified and pompous 
—perhaps a little theatrical; not at all 
a society man, and though he may be 
less vain than Mr. Blaine, he has the 
appearance of being more so. 

Once when walking in the street, a 
little boy ran up to him and said, “ Are 
you really the great Mr. Conkling?” 

“lI am,” said Mr. Conkling, solemnly, 
“but,” pointing heavenward, “there 1s 
One greater than I!” 

The foreign Ministers have the “ right 
of the floor,”” which means they have 
the right to enter the House of Repre- 
sentatives when they like. On one great 
occasion a member of the House offered 
M. de Schlozer his seat, which happened 
to be between two members, who sud- 
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enly got up and began the most heated 
‘<cussion over Schlozer’s head. He 
und the situation dangerous, and 

‘shed himself elsewhere. He said he 
elt like the Biblical baby when the 

vo mothers were wrangling before the 

reat Solomon. However, the storm 
nent itself in words, and fortunate- 

the disputants did not come to 
blow Ss. 

Johan says he was very much struck 
the first time he went to Congress by 
seeing two opposing members who, after 
bitterly attacking each other for hours, 
walked quietly away arm-in-arm, obvi- 
ously the best of friends. 

\ little incident which occurred in the 
Senate amused Johan very much. Ros- 
coe Conkling begged a colleague sitting 
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next to him to read out loud something 
he wished to quote in his speech while 
he paused to draw a breath. The col- 
league read, and Conkling, without a 
word of thanks, took back the book; 
but when a colored man brought him a 
cup of tea (which he always takes during 
his speeches) he stood up and, in a very 
loud voice, making a solemn bow, said, 
“T thank you, sir!” 

I call that coquetting with the gallery, 
don’t you? 

We have been invited to take a trip 
to California by the railroad company. 
We transport ourselves to Omaha, then 
all our expenses are to be defrayed by 
the lavish company. We have all ac- 
cepted. Who could refuse such a tempt- 
ing invitation? 


Cuckoo 


ANNE HUXLEY 


EAR bird of spring, reminder of my youth, 
I heard your note this morning, I, so old! 
And I forgot the years of stress and ruth, 
In spirit carried to the upland wold. 


Monotonous your note, but constant, yes 

Like to some lives without a break or change, 
Of common lot which every day can bless, 

Nor know the tiring of the wings that range. 


Yet would I rather be the roving bird 

And tire with striving my adventurous wings, 

So that I reach the heights where my voice flings 
Notes to enchant, clear, ringing and unblurred, 
Whose echoes reach the vales, by all men heard. 
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The Extraordinary Case of Wilfred 
Wump_ Brabazon 


BY A. S. M. 


may,” said the 
stranger in a remark- 
ably cultured—perhaps 
»a trifle too cultured 
voice — “‘you may, or 
}again you may not, 
have heard of the 
strange disappearance of Mr. Wilfred 
Wump Brabazon, of the Foreign Office, 
Whitehall, S. W.”’ 

[ was sitting on a gate enjoying the 
tranquil beauty of a Devonshire summer 
evening when the incident that began 
with these words befell me. I hand it 
on for what it is worth, leaving you at 
full liberty to say it is not worth much. 
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At times that is my own opinion. At 
others I give way to the belief—the in 
credible, preposterous belief—that there 
actually is at this moment (unless mis- 
chance has overtaken him) a man who 
o, it’s ridiculous; a sheep that 
impossible. 


vou. 


As, then, I sat on this gate, there ap- 
proached me up the lane a man of 
aged per- 


shabby-genteel appearance, 
haps thirty, wearing a parson’s hat abovs 


a countenance which, though cadaverous 
undoubtedly pre- 
sented signs of good birth, and accom- 


and grossly unshaven, 


panied by an extremely large and very 





no, it’s 
Well, see how it strikes 











rough-looking sheep. It was the sheep 
by no means a surprising object in a 
Devonshire lane—that attracted my in- 
terest: the sheep and the suggestion it 
somehow conveyed of accompanying, 
not of being in charge of, the man. 

Having regard to the man’s story, the 
point is signifcant. 











The couple—the 
companions, as | 
prefer to put it 

passed me side by 
side. A few paces 
beyond me the sheep 
turned toward the 
hedge and began to 
browse. The shabby- 
genteel man watched 
it for a few moments, 
then, to my surprise, 
came quickly back to 
me on tiptoe, glanc- 
ing over his shoulder 
at the sheep as he 
came, climbed the 
gate, seated himself 
on it beside me, and, 
without any sort of 
introduction or apol- 
ogy, speaking, as I 
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»ve said, in a remarkably 
ltured—perhaps a trifle too 
lrured —voice, delivered him- 

f as follows. 

“You may,” said the shab- 

y-genteel man, “or again 

xu may not, have heard of 
the strange disappearance of 
ir. Wilfred Wump_ Brab- 
zon, of the Foreign Office, 
Whitehall, S. W. It oc- 

rred three years ago. He 
left his office at the usual 
time and in his usual admi- 
able health and spirits one 
November evening. He was 
never seen again. It occa- 
sioned a tremendous stir at 
the time. It has since been 
forgotten. Alas, my dear sir, 
it has never been forgotten by 
ne me: 

He paused to wipe each 
eye separately with the same 
finger, gave a pathetic little 
sniff, and continued: 

“Wilfred Wump Brabazon was my 
cousin. Now I wish, first of all, my 
dear sir, in order to make you fully 
iu courant (if | may employ the tongue 
of our Gallic neighbors) with the facts 

| wish first of all to impress upon 
you, as one gentleman to another, that 
it was always a mystery to me why 
my cousin, Wilfred Wump Brabazon, 
did not die in infancy. You will rec- 
ollect in the course of your reading 
having heard that the good die young. 
Not necessarily. If ever, my dear sir, 
there was a man consistently, repul- 
sively good, I give you my most sol- 
emn assurance that it was my cousin 
Wilfred Brabazon. Therefore he ought 
to have died young; he did not. He is 
alive yet—if you call it alive; your deci- 
sion as to which, my dear sir, I shall 
await with profound interest.” 

He leaned forward with the obvious 
intention of satisfying himself that the 
sheep was still occupied, then took up 
his story. 

“Wilfred, my dear sir, was born into 
this world a model boy. I first met him 
when | was five, he four. I had at that 
time a passion for playing with mud and 
water mixed into a paste. I gave my 
taste a free hand whenever I escaped 
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POSITIVELY SOILING TWO PAIRS OF WHITE KID 
GLOVES BY RECEIVING SO MANY PRIZES 


the espionage of my nurse and mother, 
and the former was no doubt justihed 
in calling me the dirtiest little brat ever 
she set eyes upon. Tired though I was 
of hearing the remark, it happened that 
she repeated it with great vehemence 
and a most disturbing shaking on the 
day when my cousin Wilfred first came 
to stay with us. She told me to look at 
my dear little cousin. He, she unneces- 
sarily pointed out, had also been playing 
in the garden, but he had played prettily, 
and was, in the result, a perfect picture. 
When she had finished | threw a large 
handful of my wet mud at the middle of 
Wilfred’s pinafore and said, in what | 
beg leave to consider my prettily child- 
ish way, ‘‘Wilfy dirty boy too, now.” 
They slapped me, my dear sir, without 
reference to my feelings either of pain 
or of modesty, in a place that later be- 
came brutally familiarized with that 
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operation, and from 
my intense 
cousin. 
“You see, my dear sir, he was always 
being held up to me as a model. Noth- 
ing, I venture to think—and subject, my 
dear sir, to your correction—inspires 
greater loathing. As a child they were 
forever asking me why I was not more 
like my dear little cousin Wilfred. My 
intellect was not, at that early period, 
sufficiently developed for me to point 
out that it was because our tempera- 
ments fundamentally differed. I think 
they should have seen this for them- 
selves. ‘That may be a harsh conclusion, 
but I adhere to it. Wilfred, my dear sir, 
was put into the world with a liking for 
fat and for vegetables; it was with me 
a dietetic rule never to touch either. It 
was Wilfred’s nature, when forbidden to 
do a thing, to refrain from doing so with 
a sunny smile; my instinct—inherited 
possibly from some rude forebear—was 
to lie on the ground and kick and roar 
very loudly. Wilfred’s little sister seems 
to have been a true playmate and friend 
to him; mine irritated me beyond belief, 
and I took no pains to hide the fact. 
But | could not, in those days, adduce 


that day began 
and awful hatred for my 


these arguments. My remonstrance took 
the cruder form of one day giving my 


nurse’s hand a good hard bite. She at 
once left, on the grounds that she had 
no experience to befit her for the training 
of little tigers, but her successor soon 
learned the hateful formula. Forgive, | 
pray, the emotion that these recollec- 
tions force upon me. 

He removed the emotion with finger 
and sniff, and continued: 

‘As we advanced in life and proceeded 
to school, matters became worse. At the 
beginning and end of every term my 

father, more in anger than in sorrow, 
would point out to me that Wilfred’s 
schooling never cost his parents a penny. 
He gained more scholarships than he 
could fill; they used to pay him the 
balance in handsomely bound books and 
cases of mathematical instruments. My 
schooling, on the other hand, my father 
said was slowly ruining him. If, he 
would say, I derived any benefit from 
the enormous sums he expended on my 
education, he would not mind. But it 
was the knowledge that | was a hopeless 
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idler which made so bitter the though 
that he, my poor father, would in h 
old age have to take to work again. 
assure you, my dear sir, that, stung b 
the thought of this appalling contin 
gency, | would go back to school dete: 
mined at any cost to rescue my paren 
from the awful doom which confront 
him. My dear sir, it was of no avail 
Wilfred loved his books. I used to be 
come quite dizzy and faint at sight « 
mine. It was the old story of fundamen 
tal difference in temperament, and ther 
was the old inability of my parents t 
recognize this, the old goading taunt of 
throwing Wilfred in my face in and out 
of season. On prize-day, when i would 
be getting quite hot with the constant 
movement entailed in dodging my 
father, Wilfred would be marching 
hand in hand with his and positively 
soiling two pairs of white kid gloves by 
going up to receive so many prizes. 
Time passed. So did Wilfred. I, my 
dear sir, never did. I always failed. In 
due course (although | warned them 
they sent me up with Wilfred for th 
Civil Service. Wilfred came out top of 
the list and I went into a bank in the 
city. I shall here, subject to your ap- 
proval, blow my nose. I approach the 
amazing catastrophe which overtook me, 
and my nasal and achrymal glands 
are poignantly affected. Pray excuse 
me.” 

He blew his nose very quietly in a 
rag-like handkerchief, glanced apprehen- 
sively in the direction of the sheep, 
wiped his eyes, and proceeded: 

“In the bank, my dear sir, I may say, 
without undue self-aggrandizement, that 
I did very moderately well. Alas, Wil- 
fred, as my father lost no opportunity of 
impressing upon me—Wilfred, in the 
Foreign Office, Whitehall, S. W., was at 
the same time doing brilliantly. It was 
on a Friday, as I well recollect, that 
received from my parent a letter that 
was packed with Wilfred from end to 
end. I brooded over it a good deal in 
the bank all day. I was consumed with 
brooding on the same subject when at 
seven o'clock that evening | entered an 
omnibus to proceed to my rooms in 
Holloway. ‘There was, besides myself, 
but a single other passenger within the 
vehicle. I beg, my dear sir, your best 
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attention at this point of my narrative. 
The fellow-passenger to whom I have 
made reference sat opposite me at the 
end of the bus, farthest from the con- 
ductor. I noticed him with some par- 
ticularity (I am at a loss to explain why, 
but the fact is significant) and several 
times I observed his eyes fixed upon me 
with a look which I beg leave to describe 
as uncanny. The term is, | apprehend, 
of Scottish origin. He worea heavy coat 
with a vast collar turned up stiffly about 
his ears so that his face had the effect of 
protruding from an astrakhan funnel. It 
was a foreign face—Indian, ‘or per- 
haps, | thought later, of celestial extrac- 
tion. It may, my dear sir, have been 
the effect of the different lights past 
which we jolted, it may have been the 
fancy of a brooding state of mind; the 
fact remains that at one time his face 
looked to me black, then yellowish, then 
reddish, then black or yellowish again. 
“ My dear sir, it was just as I was ap- 
proximating his countenance to that of 
the accepted pictures of Mephistopheles 
permit me to recall to your mind the 
late Sir Henry Irving’s rendering of the 
character—that he caught my eye and 
smiled. I then saw that he was not a 
bit like Mephistopheles. He was merely 
an ordinary native of India. But his 
eyes looked very funny. 
Vor. CXXVII.—No. 762—103 
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‘He leaned across and touched me on 
the knee. 

***A man bothered me a lot once,’ he 
said, ‘so | changed him into an ox and 
the trouble was at an end.’ 

“* Now this, my dear sir, you will admit 
to be an extraordinary thing for one 
stranger to say to another in a London 
bus. I responded to it, ‘I beg your par- 
don?’ 

“*The Power,’ he replied, ‘helps me 
to read thoughts. I read yours. I ob- 
serve your surprise and can appreciate 
it. I am, however, afraid that you could 
not understand the Power and the Ring 
even if I endeavored to explain them to 
you.’ 

“My dear sir, the effect upon me of 
these very extraordinary remarks took 
the form—the excusable form, as | ven- 
ture to believe—that the man was mad. 
I have always been led to understand 
that madmen should be humored, and, 
proceeding on this assumption, I main- 
tained a sympathetic attitude toward 
what I believed to be his grotesque delu- 
sions. He informed me that he was 
what he called the Seventy-First. Each 
elder son of his line inherited the Power 
and the Ring for twenty-one years; each 
younger, the Power and the Stone. He 
described his home somewhat vaguely as 
being behind Tibet, and he confessed, 
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with transient drooping of the spirits, 
that he was only a younger son and that 
the Stone was very much inferior to the 
Ring. 

“*With the Ring,’ he said, 
can be elevated. The Stone can only 
reduce it. Thus I can bring about the 
transmigration of your spirit into a cat, 
but I could not transmigrate the spirit 
of a cat into human form.’ 

“I replied, meaning to be friendly, 
that this seemed hard and that he had 
my sympathy. 

“My dear sir, this was a most lamen- 
table mistake on my part. It annoyed 
him very much. He said that he saw I 
did not believe. I did not, and | never 
shall cease regretting the fact. He 
fixed his eyes direct upon mine, and, 
try as I would, | could not avert my 
gaze. I endeavored to call out to the 
conductor; I tried to move. I could 
do neither. 

**As to the Power,’ he said, ‘you are 
now beneath its influence and you will 
observe that you are helpless. It was 
by the agency of the Power that I read 
your thoughts when I first addressed 
you. You were thinking with great bit- 
terness of some one who very much 
annoyed you. You shall now witness 
the might of the Stone.’ 

“My dear sir, | was by this time 
alarmed. His gibberish | did not believe. 
My inability to move beneath his gaze 
[ attributed to fancy or to a mild hyp- 
notic influence. His correct estimation 
of my thoughts might quite possibly 
have been a clever inference from my 
expression. What alarmed me was that 
he was, as | believed, certainly mad and 
clearly quick-tempered. I feared a scene 
or even an assault, and to mollify him I 
assured him most earnestly that I was 
completely convinced. 

“*Well, then, | will reward you,’ he 
said. ‘You shall witness the might of 
the Stone. This friend of yours whose 
existence causes you so much distress 
shall trouble you no more. The might 
of the Stone shall transfer his spirit into 
any shape you please. Into what shall 
the Stone convey him?” 

“It happened, my dear sir, that at 
that moment we passed a brightly illu- 
minated butcher’s shop in which was 
exhibited—you may possibly have seen 
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such a notice yourself—a placard to th 
effect that the proprietor, in addition, n 
doubt, to other sundries of his trad 

was well supplied with prime Cante: 
bury lamb. Now you cannot fail, m 
dear sir, to be familiar with the ph 
nomenon, the highly interesting ph: 
nomenon, known as Association of Idea: 
By the simplest process of this stimula 
tion of the brain centers | was supplie: 
with an answer to the man’s ridiculous 
offer. 

“*Change him,’ I replied— Pardo: 
me, my dear sir. At this poignant mo 
ment of my recital I positively must onc: 
again impose upon your good nature to 
the extent of relieving the emotional 
effulgence of my nasal and lachryma 
glands.” 

He performed the operation again, 
with his former caution and nervous 
glance in the direction of the sheep, still 
peacefully browsing at a little distance, 
and with a gentle sniff resumed the 
thread of his story. 

“*Change him,’ | 
sheep.’ 

“He drew from his pocket, my dear 
sir, what looked to me like nothing so 


replied, ‘into a 


much in the world as a vulgar school- 
boy’s marble, twisted it thrice between 


his fingers, announced, ‘It is done,’ rose 

his feet, bowed, walked down the 
omnibus and dropped out. My feeling, 
my dear sir, was precisely as if I had 
awakened from a dream. I roused my- 
self with a little shake and I then laughed 
aloud at the absurdity of the whole 
affair. I desire, at this point, my dear 
sir, to pledge you my most solemn assur- 
ance that that was the last occasion on 
which I ever did laugh. Like the mon- 
arch who, as you may recall, suffered the 
loss of his son in The White Ship, I never 
smiled again. 

“The omnibus reached the corner of 
my street. I alighted, and as I neared 
my apartments observed a small semi- 
circle of people gathered about the door- 
step. On the step stood a sheep. Con- 
ceive, my dear sir, my feelings. Nay, 
on second thoughts I beg you not to 
attempt the task. I beg you, my dear 
sir, to defer that effort of the imagination 
against the moment | shall now proceed 
to describe. I observed, standing before 
the sheep, a short man in gaiters carry- 
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wa stick, W hom | very correctly took 
be a drover. He turned as | endeav- 
ed to pass him. The action knocked 
umbrella from my hand, and in 
rooping to recover it my head came 
vel with that of the sheep. It is now, 
y dear sir; that | beg you to imagine 
he feelings which I can by no possibility 
escribe. In a voice unmistakably Wil- 


fred’s, the sheep whispered to me, ‘For 


Heaven’s sake get me out of this, Ar- 
ul 4 

“Such a monstrous abnormality as, 
ny dear sir, | here found myself in the 
presence of would in any event have 
caused me a paralyzing shock. Feeling 
myself responsible for it added a thou- 
sandfold to the tumult of my agitation. 
| staggered back against the railings for 
support, and I entertain no doubt that 
my face betrayed the mental and phys- 
ical condition into which I was thrown. 
[he drover inquired of me if I felt ill. 


| told him that I did, and inquired of 
him what he was doing with the poor 
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sheep that occupied my doorstep. With 
very painful profanity he informed me 
that he was taking it to the slaughter- 
house. 

“| collapsed, my dear sir, where | 
stood. 

“*T cannot permit it,’ I said. ‘] 
really cannot’; to which the drover very 
roughly responded that, having regard 
to the fact that it was his sheep, | could 
not stop it, either. With which, my dear 
sir, while the unhappy animal in hoarse 
Wilfred whispers implored me to save 
it, he shouted, ‘Come on, can’t yer!’ 
struck it a most dreadful knock with 
his stick, and, seizing it by,the tail, began 
to pull it back off the step. 

“Immediate action was necessary. 
This sheep was Wilfred Wump Brabazon, 
of the Foreign Office, Whitehall,S.W. It 
was my cousin. I was responsible for its 
plight. Unless | interfered summarily 
I should be my cousin’s murderer. Pull- 
ing myself together, I laid a hand on the 
drover’s arm and bade him desist. 
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‘ Drover, spare that sheep!’ | com- 
manded. ‘I am a vegetarian,’ | said, 
‘and my principles forbid me to allow 
oe unfortunate creature to be dragged 

» butchery. How much,’ I inquired, 

will you sell it for?’ 

‘The upshot, my dear sir, of the man’s 
reply, divorced of its repulsive obsceni- 
ties, was to the effect that four blistered 
pounds would not buy that sheep. I 
inquired if five—five ordinary pounds— 
would. I had just received emolument 
to that extent for a week’s diligent labor 
at my bank. Not to detain you unneces- 
sarily, my dear sir, the drover, after 
expressing the belief that there were 
more blistering funny blokes in the 
world than he had previously reckoned 
to be the case, and after wondering what 
I thought I was going to do with it (as 
to the which I was very far from clear), 
pocketed my five sovereigns and made 
off at a speed which advertised some 
apprehension lest | should change my 
mind. 

“ Conceive me, my dear sir, left on the 
doorstep of a London lodging-house with 
Wilfred Wump Brabazon, of the Foreign 
Office, Whitehall, S. W., in the form of 
a sheep, and with a crowd that had by 
now thickened out into the roadway and 
was indulging in much free-handed com- 
ment at my expense. 

“**Get me inside,’ implored the sheep. 
‘Get me into the house, Arthur. What 
the blazes has happened to me?” 

“*My dear Wilfred,’ I expostulated, 
‘I can’t possibly take you in. What on 
earth would my landlady say?” 

“The crowd, as we thus argued, eager- 
ly canvassed the fact that I was (in the 
vulgar tongue of the people) a-talking to 
it. The opinion was loudly expressed 
that I was off what was termed my ‘dot,’ 
and popular vote inclined to the belief 
that a copper ought to be fetched to me. 
Wilfred, far from aiding me by reason- 
able discussion of our predicament, an- 
nounced that he could smell a dog, that 
for some reason it caused him agitation 
amounting to sheer panic, and that he 
would jump down the area in a minute 
and break his neck unless I got him into 
safety. I could do no less than I did. 
I inserted my latch-key, opened the door, 
and passed into the house at a speed for 


which Wilfred’s head, charged into my 
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‘by not trotting up and down like that. 











back, was responsible. I implored hir 
to control himself. He replied that con 
trol wasimpossible when he smelled a dog 
and added that he felt a bleat coming 
With his consent I muffled his head 1 
an overcoat taken from the hat-stand 
and he therein relieved his feelings i: 
three strange bursts of sound which, i: 
the hall of a London lodging-house, wer 
no less than appalling. 

“A door opened in the basement. | 
implored Wilfred to pull himself to 
gether and get up-stairs. He said hy 
thought he could if | pushed, and with 
my shoulder to his} hindquarters we 
somehow effected the three flights that 
led to my rooms. 

“My dear sir, though normally an ab- 
stemious man, | poured out a third of a 
tumbler of whiskey and drank it in a 
breath. ‘Tell me,’ I said, ‘what has 
happened to you.’ Wilfred (whose atti- 
tude, even at this point, when he could 
have had no suspicion of my complicity 
in his calamity, was one entirely of con- 
cern for himself and of none for my own 
predicament) replied angrily that, unless 
I was a fool, I could see for myself. He 
had just left the Foreign Office, he said, 
when suddenly he felt what he described 
as a sinking feeling, and at the next 
moment found himself a sheep trotting 
along with five other sheep. He recog- 
nized my turning and made a bolt to 


my house. ‘I feel a bleat coming,’ he 
concluded. ‘It’s because I’m thirsty, | 
think. Get me some water.’ 


“My bedroom communicated by fold- 
ing doors with the room in which we 
stood. I dashed therein and filled my 
bath. Wilfred put his fore-feet into it 
and drank steadily for about three min- 
utes. I wiped his mouth with a towel, 
muffled his head in a rug while he re- 
lieved himself with an appalling bleat, 
and we began a conversation which had 
for me the most unfortunate results. It 
was clear to me, my dear sir, that no 
good purpose could be served by telling 
Wilfred of my encounter with the Power- 
and-Stone gentleman in the omnibus. 
My duty was to find him with all speed, 
and meanwhile, in order to avoid more 
complications, to throw the onus of the 
affair upon my cousin. 


“**Oblige me, Wilfred,’ I therefore said, 
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| know you are agitated, but 
o am I. And the more noise 
-ou make the worse my agita- 
rion becomes. I do not wish 
to seem harsh, and | have not 
the faintest desire to probe 
nto your private life, but it 1s 
evident that your present mis- 
fortune is the outcome of some 
ecret vice in which you have 
too freely indulged.’ 
‘What vice turns you into 
sheep, you infernal ass?’ he 
lemanded, roughly. 

“T replied gravely that I did 
not know. ‘I do not wish to 
[ said. ‘You are my 
cousin. I have never liked 
but now that you are in 
trouble it is my duty to help 
you. I donot flinch. I have 
paid the whole of my week’s 
salary for you; at considerable 
risk not to say inconven- 
ience—I am secreting you in 
my rooms. What more | can 
do I will do. I propose to 
board you out in a nice clean 
stable near here—’ 

‘Il won’t go,’ he broke in. 
“*Where,’ I continued, firm- 
‘you can get a daily romp 
a field. Meanwhile I will 
try to find a man who | think 
can restore you to your orig- 
inal form.’ 

“My dear sir, that was my 
mistake. I should never have 
said that. Immediately I men- 
tioned the fact that I knew a 
man with whom possible rem- 
edy lay Wilfred became sus- 
picious. He cross-examined 
me in the most searching way. I grew 
confused, contradicted myself, lied, ex- 
postulated, to no purpose. The truth 
came out, and in the struggle which 
followed I was twice very sharply bitten 
in the thigh. My landlady, entering 
with my dinner, found me on the piano. 

“I do not know, my dear sir, if you 
have any experience of the ty pe of female 
who lets rooms to young men in London. 
It is a voluble and—to a man of sensi- 
tive feelings—a highly distressing type. 
| was compelled for a full ten minutes to 
listen to this woman’s views on finding 
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1 CREPT OUT TO A NEIGHBORING SQUARE TO PLUCK SOME GRASS 


a sheep in her third-floor front, and they 
were by turns of astounding irrelevance 


to the point at issue, and, when ap- 
proaching that point, pitched in lan- 
guage of most lamentable hyperbole. 
“When at length she paused to draw 
breath: ‘I knew quite well, Mrs. Sum- 
mers,’ I said, ‘that you would regard 
this little sheep as a put-upon. I assure 
you that I did not bring it here simply 
because you are a widow, and because 
you have always tried to keep your house 
decent. Personally, I am very fond of 
your little boy, and I cannot for a mo- 














THE CABMAN VOWING HE WOULD HAVE 







ment believe that he will be turned out 
of his job when it becomes known that 
you have had a sheep in the house. The 
fact is, Mrs. Summers, this little sheep 
was once the pet lamb of my family at 
our home in the country. We all idol- 
ized him; he is accustomed to live in the 
house. As a lamb, he used to sleep on 
my mother’s bed; as a sheep, on the 
hearth-rug in her room. I don’t know 
how he escaped, but I found him being 
driven to a slaughter-house and I bought 
him. Surely you will allow me to keep 
him here for one night until | am able 
to send him home?’ 

“Of course, my dear sir, my words 
did not actually run so smoothly as that. 
They were interrupted by Mrs. Sum- 
mers’s spasmodic efforts to have what she 
called her ‘say.’ Its torrent broke loose 
at last, with the upshot that I might 
keep the sheep for that one night only. 
On the morrow it, or it and I, would 
have to go. 

“| did not go to bed that night. Wil- 
fred and | sat up indulging in a mutual 
abuse which, even at this length of time, 
I find very painful to recall. At a quar- 
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ter to two | crept out to a neighboring 
square to pluck some grass. It was rain- 
ing in torrents, and I was conducted 
home by a policeman who thought I was 
drunk. I entertain no doubt, my dear 
sir, that there is something suspicious, 
something bizarre, about a man, soaked 
to the skin, tramping London with two 
armfuls of wet grass. At eight o’clock 
I sent a telegram to my office asking a 
few days’ absence, owing to the death of 
a near relative. At a quarter past nine 
a four-wheeler arrived, together with an 
enormous crowd collected to watch me 
and my sheep enter. 

“ At seven o'clock, P.M., we were still 
in the cab, having made a complete tour 
of Greater London in search of accom- 
modation. We found it at length in a 
repulsive street off the East India Dock 
Road. At a house there, inspired by the 
cabman’s astounding abuse of myself, 
of my sheep, and of the day his blistering 
luck ever set eyes on us, | informed th« 
occupier that I was newly arrived in 
London with a marvelous performing 
sheep which would earn me anything up 
to one hundred pounds a week on the 
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music-hall stage. My first week’s salary 
| assured him should be his if he would 
take us in. He was tempted but dis- 
custingly suspicious. He demanded first 
to see the sheep perform. I returned to 
the cab to find Wilfred already half on 
the pavement, with the cabman vowing 
he would have the rest of him out if he 
had to cut his (poor Wilfred’s) blistering 
throat. I put the situation before my 
cousin and implored him to go through 
a few tricks in order to save us. With 
the greatest difficulty, and at the cost to 
myself of five horrible bites, I persuaded 
him at last to consent. A ring was 
formed, and there was exhibited the pain- 
ful spectacle of Wilfred Wump Brabazon, 
of the Foreign Ofhce, Whitehall, S. W., 
in the form of a sheep, and at my words 
of command, performing such antics as 
waltzing on his hind -legs, numbering 
persons by touching them with his nose, 
and other abnormalities too humiliating 
to mention. 

“In the result, my dear sir, we were 
admitted to a miserable room on the 
ground floor. In the morning we were 
hounded out by our landlord (Wilfred 
with brutal kicks) in search of a music- 
hall engagement. In the afternoon we 
were afoot out of London on a weary 
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tramp to the remoter parts of rural 
England, which has been our fate ever 
since. Nothing would—nothing will 
induce Wilfred to present himself upon 
the stage. When starvation stares us in 
the face he will go so far as a few antics 
in a village, for which I collect what 
coppers | may. In the intervals we hide 
and fight. You see in me, my dear sir, 
a man the slave of, and brutally terror- 
ized by, asheep. Wilfred has threatened 
to bite me to death if I ever betray his 
secret. Wilfred—” 

It was at this point that the shabby- 
genteel man’s amazing story received the 
illustration that has left me wondering. 
He broke off short. He uttered a cry 
of dismay. Unperceived by us, his sheep 
had approached and was staring at us. 
It lowered its head and charged the gate. 
I fell backward; the shabby-genteel man, 
with a loud and exceeding bitter cry, 
leaped forward. When I regained my feet 
and climbed the gate it was to see the 
shabby-genteel man disappearing at full 
speed up the road, the sheep in hot pur- 
suit, to hear a most lamentable howl 
of “Wilfred! Wilfred, don’t!” as the 
sheep’s muzzle touched the shabby- gen- 
teel man’s hindquarters and they passed 
from view together. 
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OOLISH old heart, as glad of wind and sun 
And of the lift of yonder unclouded blue, 
As if the world’s delight had just begun! 
Do not you know such joy is not for you? 


I know, I know! 


And yet I know that joy 


Like that which maddens in me from the day, 
While yet I breathe must find me still a boy: 
Off, mocking Fear, and let the young heart play! 
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ay SY the yet whe te in most 
persons to make them 
love the rocks, and the 
caves and ledges that 
the air and the rains 
have carved out of them. 

The roc ks are not so close akin to us 
as the soil; they are one more remove 
from us, but they lie back of all, and are 
the final source of all. I do not suppose 
they attract us on this account, but on 
quite other grounds. Rocks do not 
recommend the land to the tiller of the 
soil, but they recommend it to those who 
reap a harvest of another sort—the 
artist, the poet, the walker, the student 
and lover of all primitive open-air things. 

Time, geologic time, looks out at us 
from the rocks as from no other objects 
in the landscape. Geologic time! How 
the striking of the great clock, whose 
hours are millions of years, reverberates 
out of the abyss of the past! Mountains 
fall, and the foundations of the earth 
shift, as it beats out the moments of 
terrestrial history. Rocks have literally 
come down to us from a fore-world. The 
youth of the earth is in the soil and in 
the trees and verdure that springs from 
it; its age is in the rocks; in the great 
stone book of the geologic strata its his- 
tory is written. 

The rocks have a history; gray and 
weather-worn, they are veterans of many 
battles; they have most of them marched 
in the ranks of vast stone brigades dur- 
ing the ice age; they have been torn 
from the hills, recruited from the moun- 
tain-tops, and marshaled on the plains 
and in the valleys, and, now the ele- 
mental war is over, there they lie waging 
a gentle but incessant warfare with time, 
and slowly, oh, so slowly, yielding to its 
attacks! I say they lie there, but some 
of them are still in motion, creeping 


down the slopes, or out from the clay 
banks, nudged and urged along by the 
It is 


frosts and the rains and the sun. 
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hard even for the rocks to keep still in 
this world of motion, but it takes th 
hour-hand of many years to mark thei: 
progress. What in my childhood we 
called “the old pennyroyal rock,” be 
cause pennyroyal always grew beside it, 
has, in time, crept out of the bank by 
the roadside three or four feet. When 
a rock, loosened from its ties in the hills, 
once becomes a wanderer, it is restless 
ever after, and stirs in its sleep. Heat 
and cold expand and contract it, and 
make it creep down an incline. Hitch 
your rock to a sunbeam and come back 
in a hundred years and see how much 
it has moved. I know a great platform 
of a rock weighing hundreds of tons, 
and large enough to build a house upon, 
that has slid down the hill from the 
ledges above, and that is pushing a roll 
of turf before it as a boat pushes a wave, 
but stand there till you are gray and 
you will see no motion; return in a 
century, and you will doubtless find that 
the great rock-raft has progressed a few 
inches. What a sense of leisure 
things give us hurrying mortals! 
One of my favorite pastimes from boy- 
hood up, when in my home country in 
the Catskills, has been to prowl about 
under the ledges of the dark gray shelv- 
ing rocks that jut out from the sides of 
the hills and mountains, often forming a 
roof over one’s head many feet in extent, 
and now and then sheltering a cool, 
sweet spring, and more often sheltering 
the exquisite moss-covered nest of the 
pheebe-bird. As a boy these ledges 
appealed to the wild and adventurous. 
The primitive cave-dweller in me, which 
is barely skin deep in most boys, found 
something congenial there; the ait 
smelled good, it seemed fresher and more 
primitive than the outside air; it was 
the breath of the rocks and of the ever- 
lasting hills; the home feeling which | 
had amid such scenes doubtless dated 
back to the time when our rude fore- 
bears were cave-dwellers in very earnest. 


such 
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Che little niches and miniature recesses 
in the rocks at the side were so pretty 
and suggestive, and would have been so 
seful to a real troglodyte. Of a hot 
immer Sunday one found the caaledeh 
the heart of the hills in these rocky 
ells. and in winter one found the air 
empered by warmth from the same 
irce. To get down on one’s hands and 
,ees and creep through an opening in 
he rocks where bears and Indians have 
loubtless crept, or to kindle a fire where 
ine fancies prehistoric fires have burned, 
r to eat black birch and wintergreens, or 
lunch of wild strawberries and bread 
Indians have probably often 
supped on roots or game—what more 
welcome to a boy than that! 

As a man I love still to loiter about 
these open doors of the hills, playing the 
geologist and the naturalist, or half play- 
ing them, and half dreaming in the spirit 
of my youthful days. 

Phoebe-birds’ nests may be found any 
day under these rocks, but on one of my 
recent visits to them I found an unusual 
nest on the face of the rocks, such as I 
had never before seen. At the first 
glance, from its mossy exterior, I took 
it for a phaebe’s nest, but close inspection 
showed it to be a mouse’s nest—the most 
delicate and artistic bit of mouse archi- 
tecture I ever saw—a regular mouse 
palace; dome-shaped, covered with long 
moss that grew where the water had 
issued from the rocks a few yards away, 
and set upon a little shelf as if it grew 
there. There was a hole on one side that 
led to the soft and warm interior, but 
when my forefinger called, the tiny aris- 
tocrat was not in. Whether he or she 
belonged to the tribe of the white-footed 
mouse, or to that of the jumping mouse, 
| could not tell. Was the device of the 
mossy exterior learned from the phaebe? 
Of course not; both had been to the 
same great school of Dame Nature. 

Through the eyes of the geologist I 
see what the agents of erosion have done, 
how the tooth of time has eaten out the 
layers of the soft old red sandstone, and 
left the harder layers of the superposed 
Catskill rock to project, unsupported, 
many feet. I see these soft red layers 
running through under the mountains 
from valley to valley, level as a floor, and 
lending themselves to the formation of 
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the beautiful waterfalls that are found 
here and there on the trout brooks of 
that region. To one such waterfall, a 
mile or more from the old schoolhouse, 
we used to go, when I was a boy, for our 
slate-pencils, looking for the softer green 
streaks in the crumbling slaty sandstone, 
and trying them on our teeth to see 
whether or not they were likely to 
scratch our precious slates. In imagina- 
tion I follow this slaty layer through 
under the mountains and see where it 
is cut into by other waterfalls that I 
know, ten, twenty, thirty miles away. 
At those falls the water usually makes a 
sheer leap the whole distance, twenty, 
thirty, or fifty feet, as the case may be, 
the harder rock at the top always holding 
out while the softer layers retreat be- 
neath it, forming in this respect, minia- 
ture Niagaras. When near one of these 
falls 1 seldom miss the opportunity to 
climb the side of the gorge under the 
overhanging rock, and inspect its under- 
surface, and feel it with my hand. The 
elements have here separated the leaves 
of the great stone book and one may 
read some of the history written there. 
When I pass my hand over the bottom 
side of the superincumbent rock I know 
I am passing it over the contours, the 
little depressions and unevennesses of 
surface, of the mud of the old lake or 
inland-sea bottom, upon which the mate- 
rial of the harder rock was laid down 
more than fifty millions of years ago. 

One thing that arrests one’s attention 
in such a place is the abruptness of the 
change from one species of rock to 
another, as marked and sudden as a 
change in a piece of masonry from brick 
to stone, or from stone to iron. The 
two meet but do not mingle. Nature 
seems suddenly to have turned over a 
new leaf, and to have begun a new chap- 
ter in her great stone book. What hap- 
pened? ‘There is no evidence in this 
region of crustal disturbance since the 
original plateau out of which the moun- 
tains were carved was first lifted up in 
Paleozoic times, when the earth was in 
her teens. But some quiet day the peace- 
ful waters became suddenly charged 
with new material and the streams or 
rivers from some unknown land in the 
vicinity poured it into the old Devonian 
lakes where it hardened into rock. As 
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these streaks of soft red sandstone alter- 
nate with the hard, laminated Catskill, 
well up the mountain-sides, with a sharp 
dividing line between them, this sudden 
change occurred many times during the 
Devonian age. During one geologic day 
the earth-building forces brought one 
kind of material, and the next day 
material of quite another kind, and this 
alternation without any change of char- 
acter seems to have kept up for millions 
of years. How curious, how interesting! 
Both from near-by land surfaces, and 
yet so different from each other! How 
dificult to form any mental picture of 
the condition of things in those remote 
geologic ages! It is as if one day it had 
snowed something like brick-dust to a 
depth of many feet, and the next day it 
had snowed a dark gray dust of an 
entirely different character, and that 
this alternation of storms had kept up 
for ages. Long before we reach the tops 
of the mountains, or at about a thousand 
feet above the river valley, the red, soft 
strata cease, and the hard, dark, cross- 
bedded gray rock continues to the top. 

In the higher peaks of the southern 
Catskills another kind of rock begins to 
appear before the summit is reached— 
a conglomerate. The storm of dark 
snow has turned to a snow of white hail. 
As you go up you seem to be climbing 
into a shower of quartz pebbles. Pres- 
ently you begin to see here and there a 
pebble imbedded in the rocks; then as 
you go on you see more of them, and 
still more; it is like the first sprinkle of 
rain that precedes the shower, till long 
before you reach the summit the regular 
downpour begins, the rocks become solid 
masses of pebbles imbedded in a gray, 
hard matrix; there are many hundreds 
of feet of them. On the top the soil is 
mainly sand and coarse gravel from the 
disintegrated rock. 

The streams at the foot of the moun- 
tains abound in fragments of this pud- 
ding-stone, or conglomerate, and in the 
hard, liberated quartz pebbles. These 
pebbles were rolled on an ancient sea- 
beach incalculable ages ago. 

Of course the Catskills were under 
water when this conglomerate was laid 
down upon them. The coal age was near 
at hand, and a conglomerate akin to this 
of the tops of the Catskills underlies 
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the coal measures. The Catskill plateay 
was lifted up before Carboniferous times 
began, so that there is no coal in this 
region. We should have to look over- 
head for it instead of underfoot. When 
the Catskill plateau rose above th: 
waters, Pennsylvania and most of th 
continent to the west was under the s« 
receiving additional deposits, thousands 
of feet thick in many places, and in du 
time supporting a vegetation that gave 
us our vast deposits of coal. 

The geologic tornado that brought 
this hailstorm of quartz pebbles, so 
marked in the conglomerate that caps 
the highest Catskills, seems to have been 
a general storm over a large part of the 
Northern Hemisphere, as this conglom- 
erate underlies the coal measures, both 
in this country and in Europe. 

An earlier storm of quartz pebbles 
occurred in Silurian times, which formed 
the Oneida conglomerate in central New 
York, and the Shawangunk range in 
southern New York. This latter range 
is a vast windrow made up of small peb- 
bles varying in size from peas to larg¢ 
beans, cemented together by quartz 
sand. It is several hundred feet thick 
and runs southwest through Pennsy|- 
vania into Virginia, affording anothe: 
proof of the abundance of quartz rock in 
those early geologic ages. Dana thinks 
they give us an idea of the seashore work 
of that period. 

According to the published views of a 
natural philosopher and seer on the 
Pacific coast, this rain of rock material 
from the heavens is no myth. He be- 
lieves that the earth in its early history 
was surrounded by a series of numerous 
concentric rings of floating cosmic mat- 
ter, like the rings of Saturn, and that 
from time to time these rings collapsed 
and their material fell to earth, helping 
to make up the vast series of stratified 
rocks. This theory certainly simplifies 
some of the problems of the geologist. 
My Catskills did not have to go down 
under the sea to get this coat of mail of 
quartz pebbles, or these alternate layers 
of red and gray sandstone, and the ques- 
tion of the abrupt ending and beginning 
of the different series is easily solved; 
as is also the larger question of where al! 
the diverse material of our enormous 
system of stratified rock, reckoned by 
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me geologists to be not less than 
venty miles thick in North America, 
came from. In some parts of Scotland, 
os old red sandstone, according to 
ikie, is twenty thousand feet thick. 

TI is theory of the California seer gives 
all this material, and gives it in the 
ginal packages. I wish I could believe 
true, and be thankful that there are 
more rings to collapse. 

In South America Darwin saw hills 
and mountains of pure quartz. Not far 
from Buenos Ayres they formed table- 
lands, or mesas, without cleavage or 

ratification. On the Falkland Islands 
he found the hills of quartz and the val- 
leys filled with “streams of stone’’— 
huge fragments of quartz-rock, varying 
in size from a few feet in diameter “to 
ten, or even more than twenty, times 
as much.” Darwin thinks that these 
treams of quartz stones may have had 
their origin in streams of white lava that 
had flowed from many parts of the 
mountains into the valleys, and then 
when solidified were rent by some enor- 
mous convulsion into myriads of frag- 
ments. Some such titanic force of nature 
must have been the stone-crusher that 
converted vast hills of quartz into the 
fragments that make up the Shawan- 
gunk Mountains, the Oneida conglome- 
rate, and the conglomerate on the tops of 
the Catskills. 

In our Northern States there are two 
classes of rocks, the place rocks and the 
wanderers, or drift boulders. The boul- 
ders are in some ways the more interest- 
ing; they have a story to tell which the 
place rock has not; they have drifted 
about upon a sea of change, slow and 
unwilling voyagers from the North many 
tens of thousands of years ago; now 
they lie here in the fields and on the hills, 
shipwrecked mariners, in some cases 
hundreds of miles from home. 

“The shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land” is pretty sure to be the 
shadow of a drift boulder. The rock 
about which, and on which, we played 
as children was doubtless a drift boulder; 
the rocks beneath which the woodchucks 
and the foxes burrow are drift boulders; 
the rock under the spreading maples 
where the picknickers eat their lunch is 
a drift boulder; the rock that makes the 
deep pool in the trout-stream of your 
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boyhood is a drift boulder; the rocks 
which you helped your father pry up 
from the fields and haul to their place 
for the “rock bottom” of the stone wall, 
in the old days on the farm, were all 
drift boulders. 

The rocks that give the eyebrows to 
the faces of the hills are place rocks— 
the cropping out of the original strata. 
The place rock gives the contour to the 
landscape; it forms the ledges and cliffs; 
it thrusts a huge rocky fist up through 
the turf here and there, or it exposes a 
broad, smooth surface where you may 
see the grooves and scratches of the 
great ice-sheet, tens of thousands of 
years old. The marks of the old ice- 
plane upon the rocks weather out very 
slowly. When they are covered with a 
few inches of soil they are as distinct as 
those we saw in Alaska under the edges 
of the retreating glaciers. 

One day on the crest of a hill above 
my lodge on the home farm in the 
Catskills, | used my spade to remove five 
or six inches of soil from the upper layer 
of rock in order to prove to some doubt- 
ing friends that a page of history was 
written here that they had never _sus- 
pected. I quickly disclosed the lines and 
grooves, nearly as sharp as if made but 
yesterday, and as straight as if drawn by 
a rule, running from northeast to ae 
west. Across the valley, a third of 
mile away, I uncovered other rock sur- 
faces on the same level, that showed a 
continuation of the same lines. The 
great jack-plane had been shoved across 
the valley and over the mountain-tops 
and had taken off rocky shavings of un- 
known thickness. 

The drift boulders are not found be- 
yond the southern limit of the great ice 
sheet—an irregular line starting a little 
south of New York and running west- 
ward to the Rocky Mountains, but in 
southern California I saw huge granite 
boulders that looked singularly like New 
England drift boulders. They cover 
the hill called Rubidoux at Riverside. I 
overheard a tourist explaining to his 
companions how the old glaciers had 
brought them there, apparently ignorant 
of the fact that they were far beyond the 
southern limit of the old ice-sheet. It is 
quite evident that they were harder 
masses that had weathered out of the 
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place rock and had slowly tumbled about 
and crept down the hill under the expan- 
sive power of the sun’s rays. But I saw 
one drift boulder in southern California 
that was a puzzle; it was a water-worn 
mass of metamorphic rock, nearly as high 
as my head, at the end of a valley sev- 
eral miles in among the hills, with no 
kindred rocks or stones near it. It was 
evidently far from home, but what its 
means of transportation had been I could 
only conjecture. 

Amid the flock of gray and brown 
boulders that dot my native fields there 
is here and there a black sheep—a rough- 
coated rock much darker than the rest, 
which the farmers call fire-stone, mainly, 
I suppose, because they do not break or 
explode in the fire. They are a kind of 
conglomerate, probably what the geolo- 
gists call breccia, made up of the consoli- 
dated smaller fragments of older crushed 
rocks. The materials of which they are 
composed are of unequal hardness, so}that 
they weather very rough, presenting a 
surface deeply pitted and worm-eaten, 
that does not offer an inviting seat. 
They wear a darker coat of moss and 
lichens than the other rocks, and seem 
like interlopers in the family of field 
boulders. Bur they really belong here; 
they have weathered out of the place 
strata. Here and there one may find 
their dark, worm-eaten fronts in the out- 
cropping ledges. They were probably 
formed of the coarser material—a miscel- 
laneous assortment of small, thin, water- 
worn fragments of rocks and mud and 
coarse sand—that accumulated about the 
mouths of the streams and rivers which 
flowed into the old Devonian lakes and 
seas. They are not made up of thin 
sheets like the other rocks, and seem as 
if made at a single cast. They are as 
rough-coated as alligators, and do not, to 
me, look as friendly as their brother 
rocks. They stand the fire better than 
other stone. The huge stone arch in my 
father’s sugar-bush, in which the great 
iron kettles were hung, was largely Buile 
of these stones. I think the early set- 
tlers used them to line the open fire- 
places in their stone chimneys. Along 
the Hudson they used slate, which is also 
nearly fire-proof. 

I know a huge iron-stone rock lying 
at the foot of a hill from beneath which 
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issues one of the coldest and mage 
springs in the neighborhood. How the 
haymakers love to go there to drink, and 
the grazing cattle also! Of course th: 
relation of the rock to the spring is acci- 
dental. The rocks help make the his- 
tory of the fields, especially the natural 
history. The woodchucks burrow be- 
neath them, and trees and plants take 
root beside them. The delightful pools 
they often form in a trout stream every 

angler remembers. Their immobilit) 
makes the water dissolve and excavat: 
the soil around and beneath them and 
afford lairs for the big trout. 

All through the Southwest the grea: 
book of geologic Revelation lies open to 
the traveler in an astonishing manner. 
Its massive but torn and crumpled 
leaves of limestone, sandstone, and ba- 
salt lie spread out before him all through 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona, 
and he may read snatches of the long 
geologic record from the flying train. 

I myself need not go so far to see 
what time can do with the rocks. On 
the Shawangunk range of mountains in 
my own State are scenes that suggest a 
rocky Apocalypse. It is as if the trum- 
pet of the last day had sounded here in 
some past geologic time. The vast rock 
stratum of coarse conglomerate, hundreds 
of feet thick, has trembled and separated 
into vast blocks, often showing a straight, 
smooth cleavage like the side of a cathe- 
dral. As a matter of fact, I suppose 
there was no voice of the thunder or of 
earthquake that wrought this ruin, but 
the still, small voice of heat and cold and 
rain and snow. There is no wild turmoil 
or look of decrepitude, but a look of 
repose and tranquillity. The enormous 
four-square fragments of the mountain 
stand a few feet apart, as if carefully 

uarried for a tower to reach the yp 

n classic simplicity and strength, | 
harmony and majesty of outline, in lie. 
nity and serenity of aspect, I do not 
know their equal. 

What a diverse family is this of the 
stratified rocks! Never did the members 
of the human family—Caucasian, Negro, 
Jew, Jap, Indian, Eskimo, Mongolian 
differ more from one another than do 
the successive geological formations. 
White and black, hard and soft, coars: 
and fine, red and gray, yet all in th 
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same line of descent—all dating back to 
the same old Adam rock of the Azoic 
period. ‘Time and circumstance, condi- 
tions of water and air, of sea and land, 
seem to have made the difference. As 
the races of men were modified and 
stamped by their environment, so the 
diverse family of rocks reflects the influ- 
ence of both local and general conditions. 
When analyzed, their constituents do 
not differ so much. As in the different 
races of men we find the same old flesh 
and blood and bones, so in the rocks we 
find the same quartz, sand, and com- 
pounds of lime and iron and potash and 
magnesia and feldspar, yet in quantity 
and character what a world of differ- 
ence! How differently they are bedded, 
how differently they weather, how differ- 
ently they submit to the hammer and 
chisel of the mason and the stone-cutter! 
Some rocks seem feminine, smooth, fine- 
grained, fragile, the product of deep, 
still waters; others are more masculine, 
coarse, tough, the product of waters 
more or less turbid or shallow. 

It is remarkable, the purity of the 
strain of the different breed of rocks; 
about as little crossing or mingling 
among the different systems as there is 
among the different species of animals. 
Considering the blind warring and chaos 
of the elements out of which they came, 
one can but wonder at the homogeneity 
of the different kinds. They are usually 
as uniform as if their production had 
been carefully watched over by some ex- 
pert in the business, which is true. This 
expert is water. Was there ever such a 
sorter and sifter! See the vast clay 
banks, as uniform in quality and texture 
as a snow-bank, slowly built up in the 
privacy of deep, still rivers or lakes dur- 
ing hundreds or thousands of years, 
implying a kind of secrecy and seclusion 
of nature. Mountains of granite have 
been ground down or disintegrated, and 
the clay washed out and carried by the 
currents till they were impounded in 
some lake or basin, and then slowly 
dropped. The great clay banks and 
sand banks of the Hudson River valley 
doubtless date from the primary rocks of 
the Adirondack region. Much of the 
quartz sand is still in the soil of that 
region, and much of it is piled up along 
the river-banks, but most of the clay 
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has gone down-stream and been finally 
deposited in the great river terraces that 
are now being uncovered and worked by 
the brick-makers. Flowing water drops 
its coarser material first, the sand 
next, and the mud and silt last. Hence, 
the coarser-grained rocks and conglom- 
erates are built up in shallow water near 
shore, the sandstones in deeper water, 
and the slates and argillaceous rocks in 
deeper still. The limestone rocks, which 
are of animal origin, also imply deep seas 
during periods that embrace hundreds 
and thousands of centuries. It is, then, 
the long ages of peace and tranquillity 
in the processes of the earth-building 
forces that have contributed to the 
homogeneity of the different systems of 
secondary rocks. What peace must have 
brooded over that great inland sea when 
those vast beds of Indiana limestone and 
sandstone were being laid down! A 
depth of thousands of feet of each with- 
out a flaw. Vast stretches of Cambrian 
and Silurian and Devonian time were 
apparently as free from violent move- 
ments and warrings of the elements as in 
our own day. 

It would seem to require as distinctly 
an evolutionary process to derive our 
sedimentary rocks from the original igne- 
ous rocks as to derive the vertebrate 
from the invertebrate, or the mammal 
from the reptile. Of course it could not 
be done by a mechanical process alone. 
It has been largely a chemical process, 
and, no doubt, to a certain extent, a 
vital process also. The making of a loaf 
of bread is, up to a certain point, a 
mechanical process, then higher and finer 
processes set in. And all the cake and 
pastry and loaves in the bake-shop do 
not differ from the original bin of wheat 
any more than the great family of 
secondary rocks differs from the un- 
milled harvest of the earth’s original 
crust. And the increase in bulk seems 
to have been quite as great as that 
from the kernel to the loaf or the roll. 
Little doubt that the bulk of the material 
of the sedimentary rocks came through 
the process of erosion and deposition from 
the original igneous rocks, but how has 
it expanded and augmented during the 
process! It seems to have swelled almost 
as the inorganic swells in passing into 
the organic. 
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Reaching for the Moon 


BY GEORG SCHOCK 


ASTER evening came. 
The sky hung low and 
was overcast, but not 
dark: a faint light was 
/ diffused all over it. In 
* % ) that somber twilight the 
x SP BETSLE. hills were soft, gray 
masses, and the road through the cup- 
shaped valley looked remarkably white. 
So did the one small house on the west- 
ern slope; it was close to a patch of 
black pine-woods, and it might have 
been a little marble temple all alone 
up there. In the houses scattered along 
the road the lamps had been lighted, and 
there were bright windows where the 
eople were still talking about what had 
neat 

Although he would have been received 
with respectful enthusiasm at any of 
these houses, and especially to-night, 
after his admired action, the minister 
passed by one after another and did not 
stop. It seemed that he was the only 
person out-of-doors: he did not meet a 
soul, and his steps resounded along the 
deserted way. He was a tall man, with 
an air of reliable strength; his face was 
square, and he wore a drooping brown 
mustache; altogether, he suggested a 
warrior of a very early Teutonic type; 
but his deep-set, gray eyes were the eyes 
of a thinking man who has ceased to 
count on most things. 

He had left the last house behind 
when he saw coming toward him on the 
road, a dark figure which he recognized, 
for the man was singing heartily. The 
song was a popular German hymn, and 
the singer brought outthe name of 
Jesus very clearly and prolonged it. 

‘Joe Bright again. I hope I can pass 
the poor fellow without having to stop,” 
the minister said to himself. 

Joe Bright sang on and strode on in- 
differently until he saw who was coming, 
when he instantly halted and was mute. 
Facing half round, he drew himself up 
very straight and proper. His head 









looked disproportionately large, even for 
his large frame, because of the thick 
growth of hair that touched his coa 
collar and overran the lower part of h 
face; his hands, held stiffly at his sid 
were concealed to the knuckles by his 
brown coat-sleeves; his blue trousers did 
not cover his big ankles; but he stood 
at the side of the road like a soldier, and 
like a soldier to his superior officer hy 
said: 

“Good evening, Reverend Doctor.” 

He received a very friendly greeting 
in return, and held his military attitud: 
for a couple of minutes, only moving his 
head to prolong a gaze full of unobtru- 
sive adoration. 

“Poor Joe! There is one person who 
believes in me,” thought the minister. 

A few minutes later he left the ro: " 
and started up the western hill as if 
were level. Where he was walking ther 
was no path; the hill was covered fo: 
two-thirds of the way up with long, life- 
less, gray-brown grass which had been 
frozen again and again, and little, alert 
junipers shot up like black exclamation- 
points all over the hillside. There wa: 
not a new leaf on the occasional clumps 
of blackberry, and the few old fruit 
trees, which stood far apart from each 
other, were as black and bare as in Janu- 
ary. The wind was beginning to com: 
up. It rustled in the grass and crackled 
among the dry twigs, and the one gra) 
cloud which had covered the sky like 
veil was torn into many clouds, with 
edges of darker gray showing against lit- 
tle silvery rifts. Not a living creatu: 
did he see, except a crow which flev 
into a juniper and was lost to sight, unt! 
he reached the solitary white house. 

It stood in a steep dooryard, and it 
was square and plain, with no ornament 
except a little covered porch with step: 
at the left and a crisscross railing. 

*‘ And there is the fatal pink door.” 

The windows were blank and dark; 
and although he knocked loudly several 
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times, still no one made a light or any 
sign of life. He persisted with his knoc k- 
ing, and waited a long time. At last he 
saw a sudden gleam far back in the 
house; it came nearer, steps approached, 
and the door moved. 

A woman stood there, holding up a 
candle; the yellow flame illuminated, 
against the darkness in the house, her 
. and, her fair hair and pale face. Her 
face showed wear and tear not physical; 
the carriage of her thin, black-gowned 
figure was reserved. 

[heir eyes met, and there appeared in 
hers a momentary expression of intense 
disgust. 

After a few seconds the visitor asked, 
“ Mi ay I come in?” 

“No,” she replied, smoothly and 
ge ntly. 

“T would not let any one else discuss 
it with me; I came to you first.” 

She did not answer; her manner ex- 
acted from him an apology for being 
there. 

“Tt wouldn’t be fair not to hear me.” 

She considered this. Then she got a 
shawl, blew out the candle, walked 
through the door, and closed it decisively 
behind her. Accepting the necessity of 
staying outside with a little smile to 
himself, he buttoned up his coat and sat 
down uninvited on the seat at the closed 
end of the porch, and she also seated 
herself there. 

“T needn’t say that it was not my 
doing,” he said. 

“Wasn’t it?” 

Although she spoke as she always did, 
with a diffident inflection, as though 
what she said were submitted for her 
hearer’s approval, he felt in her gentle- 
ness something red-hot. 

“The elders were unanimous, and I 
did what they insisted upon until I could 
investigate for myself. What else could 
I do? I was at the altar when it was 
put to me, and those men would have 
made a much more scandalous scene 
than the one we had if I had not done 
what they wanted.” 

“You refused me the sacrament, you 
turned me away from the altar-rail be- 
fore the eyes of the whole congrega- 
tion. You might well have hesitated to 
do that.” 

“Vv . 

You did not come to preparatory 
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service or pay your church-dues. With- 
out explaining to anybody, you appeared 
in church so late that the communion 
service was half over, and walked up the 
aisle and presented yourself like a mem- 
ber in good standing. You can’t blame 
the elders, Achsa.” 

Without a word she took her purse 
from her pocket and handed him some 
Mone Vy. 

“That doesn’t settle What ex- 
planation have you to he ? 

“None.” 

“Listen. The people are interpreting 
certain facts in a way that I am sure you 
don’t suspect, and I came to you to get 
the truth. Since your parents died and 
you have been living here alone you 
hardly ever come down the hill, and 
when your friends still came to see you 
you made it plain that you did not want 
them; that started the talk. Then you 
began to have other visitors: traveling- 
men, peddlers, even tramps, stop at your 
door and are invited in; tramps infest 
the neighborhood since you repainted 
this door pink. After all this you went 
away and stayed four months, no one 
knew where.” 

“You have a bad case against me, 
haven’t you, Stephen?” 

“You and I have known each other a 
long time, Achsa,” he said, patiently. 
“T hope you will tell me what all this 
means.” 

“T will not.” 

“You know I only want to stop the 
talk.” 

‘Let them talk! Foul, stupid minds! 
But you are worse than they are. It was 
you, an old friend, who put me to shame 
in public.” 

He had looked rather sadly away from 
her, down the darkening hillside and 
across the dusky valley with the points 
of lamp-light; now he fixed upon her 
for a moment his observant eyes. 

“Look here, Achsa,” he said. “I 
should be glad if you would tell me the 
details, but you don’t need to tell me 
the main fact.” 

“What?” 

“I know you and your conscience. 
You are a little unearthly, Achsa. I re- 
member that when you were a little girl 
you excited all the children by telling 
about the angel you had seen among 
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the branches of an oak-tree which you 
passed on your way to school. The day 
you were confirmed you were in great 
distress because the communion wine 
had not touched your lips, and you were 
sure that it was a punishment for sin. 
And how you dragged on up here, year 
after year, helping your mother, nursing 
and humoring your father, living in sub- 
mission to their notions; seeing each 
year go by a dead loss, with nothing to 
look forward to except to be left solitary 
in middle age! A woman who has lived 
half her life like that does not leave her 
path; and I believe that these things that 
you have been doing lately are to pun- 
ish yourself for something.” 

He heard her catch her breath, saw 
her face quiver and her effort to control 
it, and looked away again. Her eyes 
were wet; hers had been a long spiritual 
isolation. In a lonely voice she said: 

“It seems so strange to hear any one 
put it into words!’ 

When at last she could speak calmly, 
she began to speak: 

“T don’t see how you knew. I had to 
conceal it as long as my parents lived; 
and besides, there was always so much 
for me to do that I never had time to 
repent; but it was always on my heart. 
I began as soon as I could.” 

“Repent of what?” 

She made a shivering, retreating move- 
ment. “Oh! To long to confess, to be 
forced to keep silence for the sake of 
others, and all the while to know: ‘It is 
done, can’t be undone; I did it; I was 

ee ot en eee “ 
capable of doing it.’ That’s misery! 
she exclaimed, with passion. 

“Come! Tell me why you came so 
late to church,” he said, sternly. 

“* Because it was a punishment to walk 
up the aisle alone, a target for all eyes.” 

“When you went away, where did you 
go?” : 

“T stayed in the city because I love it 
so here at home.” 

“Oh, you foolish girl! What about 
the pink door?” . 

“I give a meal to every wayfarer who 
asks. They know the place by that.” 

“There never was a woman more pure 
and dear!” he thought. “Achsa, what 
is behind all this? Can’t you tell me? I 
don’t believe you ever did anything 
really wrong.” 
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“It was real enough, Stephen.” 
The wind was blowing in strong gust 
driving the clouds before it, and leavin, 
wide spaces of clear, metallic sky; and 

now from behind a cloud that had be. 
permeated by silver light the mo 
floated out. They looked at it a long 
time. 

“You know how I felt this morning,” 
he said. 

Her hesitation wounded him. 

“Did you think it wasn’t hard for me? 
Haven’t you found me a good friend?” 

“Yes,” she acknowledged. 

“There is no use trying to go further 
with that,” he thought. He said: “| 
wish you could tell me what it is that 
hurts you. Perhaps I could put it in 
a new light.” 

She reflected awhile, then she said 
“T will tell you. It would be a comfort 
to tell some one, I have carried it alon: 
so long; and you have been a good friend, 
Stephen; and there is no one left to m: 
who would be hurt by it, and I shall b: 
gone to-morrow.” 

Not avoiding the moonlight on her 
face, which was merely thoughtful, sh 
undemonstratively told her story. It 
dated back almost twenty years, and in- 
cluded the name of a young man who 
had not lived to come of age. 

“Mary Magdalene in the garden th: 
first Easter morning looked like that,” 
he thought. “Well?” he said. 

“If you had known, you would have 
had to do to me as you did in the church. 
I will take myself away to-morrow.’ 

“Now you are on a wrong tack.” 

“Why, I couldn’t stay, after this 
morning!” 

‘Is there no one here who needs you?” 

At that she blazed up again. “I did 
wrong, but not as they think. They 
don’t know the truth of it; they con- 
demned me out of their own bad imagi- 
nations. Not one of them shall set foot 
in my house again; I will never speak a 
friendly word to one of them.” 

“Now you are doing wrong!” he said, 
energetically. ‘‘What sort of feelings 


are you cherishing against your old 
neighbors and the friends you have had 
all your life? They had reason for thei: 
suspicions. You are not repentant.” 
He tried hard; he argued, and she met 
his arguments; he blamed and entreated, 
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| she became more cool and gentle. 

Can’t I win her even to this?’ he 

uught, but he had never got near 

er. and he could not now. Go she 
ld. 
You have no right to waste yourself 
sorrow for that old sin,” he told her. 

What good is a sterile repentance? You 

e something to these very neighbors; 

it what you want to do is to live apart, 
and strain after an ideal of personal spot- 
lessness. You are like a child putting 

it its hands for that moon; and it is 
yond reach, and a burned-out planet, 
anyhow.” 

“You have always been so upright, 
and comfortable in your world,” she re- 
torte d. 

What she said was far from the truth, 
and recalled the reality to his mind; and 
in the pause before answering he went 
through a bitter minute. 

“Do you think mine such a satisfac- 
tory life?” 

Instantly alert to elicit a confidence if 
possib! ole, she almost whispered, “I’m 
sorry,” and her supple sympathy had its 
effect. 

“T live in one clammy room, sur- 
rounded by my entire wardrobe, and | 
eat well-meaning meals. I am always 
present at other people’s climaxes, but I 
live alone: I have settled down; I =e 
to. You know who made me do 1 
When a man comes to my age with no 
one depending on him it marks him as 

little queer, a little less than other 
men. Sometimes I feel as if I had not a 
friend in the world except Joe Bright. 
\chsa, you are the only person to 
whom I would say that.” He added, to 
himself, ““And I don’t know how you 
got it out of me.” 

She delighted in this contact with 
his emotions. “Why Joe Bright?” she 
asked, smoothly, without a change of 
tone. 

_ “You haven’t heard about his calam- 
ity; it happened while you were away. 
He has broken down, from over-study at 
the seminary. He dresses grotesquely, 
and will neither shave nor cut his hair— 
in order to mortify the flesh, Achsa—but 
he is quite harmless. Since his mother 
died there is no one to take an interest 
in him, and of course now his stepfather 
wants him less than ever. The poor fel- 
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low has an exaggerated respect for me 
because I accomplished what he failed 
to do: I am ordained and have a 
charge.” 

“And you are good to him, I know. 
—Stephen, do you hear anything?” 

“No, but I see a man coming up the 
hill. Now he is in the shadow of that 
small apple-tree.”’ 

“TI thought I heard strange sounds, 
from the woods, not from the road, like 
people moving furtively.”’ 

“Tt was the wind. That man is Joe 
Bright, and we were just talking about 
him.” 

“Go inside, and wait for me where it 
is warm. I’ll see what the poor fellow 
wants.” 

“Tf he sees me, he will stay and stay,” 
thought Stephen. “You aren’t afraid 


of him?” he asked. 

“Not at all. You can hear what he 
says. I have a window open a few 
inches.” 


Stephen closed the door noiselessly, 
and felt his way to a seat beside the 
window. Through the thin curtain he 
could see Joe Bnght come hesitatingly 
into the dooryard and look up at Achsa, 
who was standing motionless. behind the 
crisscross railing. His sad eyes were 
shining under the great growth of his 
silky hair. 

“T thought I ought to come,” he said, 
wistfully. 

“Thought you ought? Why?” 

“T thought you needed some one.” 

“Well, you may come up here,” she 
answered, with bored kindliness. 

He mounted the steps and stood be- 
fore her. For some ,time he seemed to 
be groping. He murmured, “I wanted to 
do good on Easter-day.” 

“Had you something to tell me? 
What was it?” 

After such a mental effort that the 
tension was felt by both the others, he 
said, “I can’t remember.” 

“Come and sit down here by me, and 
we'll remember together.” 

“Tt’s gone,” he replied, hanging his 
head. “Please excuse me. I am a poor 
excuse now, but I would have been a 
minister. This serves me right for not 
leaving everything to the Reverend Doc- 
tor. He is a prince of a man.” 

Achsa shot a sarcastic glance at the 
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window; and at that moment it oc- 
curred to her, “If this poor fellow should 
discover his reverend doctor now, there 
in the dark, the prince of a man-would 
be in danger of sharing my reputation in 
this precious community. Fie will be 
sure to think of that. He did not pro- 
tect me this morning. Let him quake 
awhile.” 

Her deliberate smile was visible to 
Stephen, She began talking to Joe, re- 
calling his mother and his boyhood, and 
questioning him, but not too much. Her 
manner was almost maternally soothing, 
and in a few minutes he was happily 
telling her all about his own vital dream. 
The Bible rewritten to appeal to modern 
minds, was what he wanted. He said, 
belligerently, that brains and souls had 
developed beyond it in its present form. 

“Why don’t you suggest this to the 
faculty of the seminary?’ Stephen heard 
her soft voice ask, and thought, “She is 
leading him on to talk about himself, 
just as she did me.” 

“I did, time and again, but they are 
all hidebound.” 

*“Why not undertake it yourself?’ 

“| will trust you. Don’t let any one 


else know.”’ The young man’s tone was 


as flattering and enthusiastic as if he 
had not already confided the same thing 
to every one who would listen to him. 
“1 have undertaken it. I am at the 
third chapter of Genesis. It goes slowly, 
because there is so much that I don’t 
like to leave out. What’s that?” 

He was on his feet with a leap. 

The.sound was dreadful; a prolonged, 
rasping bellow of peculiar quality, mel- 
ancholy and ominous and intensely irri- 
tating, all at once, and of such enormous 
volume that it filled the valley and rolled 
across the hills. 

“A horse-fiddle!” Joe exclaimed, and 
was about to run. 

“Wait!” said Achsa, shivering, but 
obeying a whim. “There may be dan- 
ger. Won’t you protect me?” 

Shaken as he was, he responded, “ Yes, 
I will take care of you,” and drew him- 
self up. 

Silence followed, profound but mo- 
mentary; then another noise, a slow, 
rolling, tragic sound, which also died 
“away. 

“Tolling on steel,” said Joe, twitching. 
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Then came the outbreak. It was |ik 
an explosion. All together, horns b! 
and screamed, bells were rung, drin 
were beaten, and there was a poundiny 
and thumping on metal, a sharp, dn 
rattling, and a rapid clank. It went 0; 
and on, with the long-drawn-out b< 
and the awful toll. 

“Tt sounds like an orchestra in h: 
said Joe. 

“A callithumpian! They mean to run 
me out of the neighborhood!” Achs, 
enunciated, her face blue-white. 

“What an outrage. I won’t stand it! 
I will stop them!” Joe shouted, and 
about to dash off the porch; but as h 
was passing the door it opened and 
Stephen came out. 

e looked to the woman, and she + 
him, but they had no chance to sa 
word; and although the maddening tu- 
mult continued, with now a blast from 
a horn, now the jangle of wildly shaken 
sleigh-bells, or the clank of the anvil 
sounding above the uproar, they did 1 
know that they heard it, as Joe Bright 
turned from Achsa to the minister his 
wide-open eyes. 

“You!” he stammered. “You were in 
her house! Waiting! With no light!’ 

Stephen tried to speak, but his devote: 
came close up to oom and shouted in 
their faces above the noise. 

“Now I remember! He turned you 
away from the altar, and I thought |. 
did right, as I thought everything he did 
was right, but I pitied you. Now I se: 
what you are. And you, Reverend Doc- 
tor! Oh, Reverend Doctor!” Tears ran 
down his cheeks. “But I shall tell it 
I will tell them all down there.” 

His voice stopped, and the expression 
of painful confusion came again into his 
eyes; and Stephen also stood still, be- 
wildered by the noise and shocked }\ 
the words, with a nauseated look on hi: 
face, which had turned dark red; but 
Achsa instantly ran down the steps and 
dashed toward the woods. 

As she crossed the open space and 
came near the line where the moonlight 
met the massive black shadows of th 

ines, the noise increased; on went th 
ming, the bellowing, and the toll, 
toll. When her eyes accustomed them- 
selves, she made out dark figures; brok 
en rays of moonlight showed her a ste« 
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suspended from a tree and a hand 

king it with a hammer, a piece of 

itling being hauled back and forth 

the rosined edges of an enormous 

bright surfaces of horns and bells, 

dried bladders containing corn sh: ak- 

en in the air. She distinguished men’s 

s also; some she had seen in church 

it morning, some she had grown up 
th. some she had fed. 

She stood on the edge of the moonlight 

nd shouted to them all; she was be- 
ide herself. Her voice was only strong 
enough to make itself heard a few words 

t a time. 

‘How dare you come here and insult 
me? A crowd of men against one 
woman! Shame on you! What do 

1 mean? What do you mean?” 

he called to one and another by 
name. 

‘Deep- toned laughter and _ kissing 
sounds were her reply; they did not 
take the trouble to answer her in words. 

Feet pounded behind her and up 
rushed Joe Bright, with streaming hair. 

‘Play!’ he shouted, gesticulating. 
“Play! I found the minister in her 
house. The minister!” 

lo the mechanical tumult was added 
a human outburst that was heart-break- 
ing. Achsa heard groans, hoots, and 

whistles and cat-calls, and her name 
among enraging words. 

‘Isn’t she pretty?” 

“Run her out of town!” 

“Be my girl! Be my girl!” 

Some one else ran up, close to her, 
and it was Stephen. ‘Ah, there’s the 
preacher, sure enough!” came from the 
darkness, and there was another out- 
burst; but she pressed against him with- 
out knowing it, and smiled at him, and 
said in his ear, “Stephen, I’m sorry I 
tormented you and got you into this.” 

“Run, Achsa! They will come for you 
in a minute. I’ll hold them while you 
get a start.” 

She shook her head, with a deprecating, 
intelligent smile and gesture, and stood 
still, in sudden reaction. Her thoughts 
came slowly and were disconnected: 

“I am awfully tired. Why should it 
interest me what they do? What does 
any one know of purity who has never 
fought for it? Does God take us seri- 
ously all the time?” 
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‘At least I can stay with her, 
ie 


lhe noise continued, while Joe Bright 


” thought 


called to the men to come on. 
voice shouted: 

“Achsa! With my compliments.” 

A stone came out of the dark and fell 
a little short of her, a second struck her 
arm. At first they came at intervals, as 
if her enemies hesitated, then suddenly 
the air was full of missiles flying at her 
from the woods. The men threw every- 
thing they could lay their hands on— 
stones, pebbles, sticks, a rattling blad- 
der, a battered horn, a bell with the 
clapper tinkling as it went through the 
air. The bell came down on Achsa’s 
shoulder, a small rock rolled under her 
skirts, a stick abraded Stephen’s cheek 
as he threw himself in front of her and 
tried to force her away. Both were 
struck again and again. Then a sharp- 
edged lump, the size of a man’s fist, went 
wild and struck Joe Bright. 

Before Stephen could catch him he 
dropped silently to the ground, and the 
two who bent over him could not make 
him hear them. Nothing more came 
from the woods: there were an exclama- 
tion or two, a hush, then whispers, and 
the crackling of trodden twigs, and re- 
treating steps. No more dark shapes 
moved among the trees; the steel bar 
vibrated silently, the anvil was dumb, 
the horse-fiddle a harmless box: after 
the rush and noise the quiet was blessed, 
it surrounded them. 

There was a rapid interchange be- 
tween Achsa and Stephen. 

“Is he badly hurt?” asked she. 

“T am afraid he is.” 

“What ought we to do with him?” 

“He should not be moved farther than 
is absolutely necessary, I can see that. 
Yours is the nearest house. What ought 
we to do with him?” 

“You know I am going away to- 
morrow,” she said, as if that settled it. 

“He has no one who cares anything 
about him.” 

She bent over Joe again, and it oc- 
curred to her that he was hardly more 
than a boy, and thin, neglected, and 
forlorn. 

“Perhaps if he had. good food and 
some one to be kind to him, he might be 
saved for his Bible work, or even cured,” 


Then one 
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she thought; but she did not complete 
that thought. “Now you will have to 
go away, too,” she said. 

“Do you think I will let a few cowards 
and scandal-mongers and a crazy boy 
drive me out? Besides, the men who 
were here a little while ago are going to 
keep very quiet, from nowon. They will 
be afraid of the law, on account of what 
has happened to Joe.” 

“What about the church?” 
manded. 
thing?” 

“IT am: to the elders in session, and 
from the pulpit.” His face set, his eye 
became hard and bright; he had recog- 
nized the leader of the mob and had 
made up his mind what kind of a meet- 
ing he would have with him. 

She looked down at Joe and said, 
abruptly: “I can go later. Let us get 
him to my house.” 

Now he looked hard. at her. 
that up, girl. Don’t run. 
and fight it out.” 

He had struck the right note at last. 
He saw her face clear and brighten with 
joy in the prospect of a long and testing 
fight; she was something of a Valkyr 


she de- 
‘Are you going to say any- 


“Give 
Stay here 
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then. It had come; the only mome: 
had ever had when he might grasp 
and, strange as it was, he snatche 

e went straight on: 

“And what about me?” 

Her glad expression as she surv: 
him was the gladness of a woman 
accepts a comrade rather than a sui 
but it lasted only a moment. 

“You have forgotten what | 
you,” she answered, with reserve 
made her like her former self. 

“You told me nothing, you could 
me nothing, to make me want you k 

He said it as if the words were sa 
to him. 

“Achsa, be human. Give up \ 
idea; let yourself live.” He got 
answer. “Achsa,” he repeated, i 
most pleading tone. 

“Oh, Stephen dear, not now, not n 
We must take care of this poor fellow, 
must carry him in; and I must find sor 
thing for your bruises, too, Stephen.” 

As they took up the young man : 
carried him along the hillside, they he: 


for a second the sound of their own ex- 


cited, happy laughter, and could hard 
believe that it was theirs. 
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War profit hath the daffodil 


Of her ethereal flame? 
It flickers down the wind to join 


And I—what if this zon-bought, 
Wind-beaten soul of mine 


The fires whence it came. 


Were but the highest flower of all 


On Life’s up-clambering vine? 


The petals fall, the perfume spills 
Upon the timeless hours: 


The great trunk toiling up the cliff 


Climbs on—but thinks in flowers! 
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NEIGHBORS OF THE GOLDEN MILE 


BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


OME all too optimistic 
* Australians from Syd- 
*y2 ney Side, who have 
=i never traveled the bitter 









gold-fields country of 
(fe vw West Australia, say of 
\.2 ager all the farther reaches 


of that vast waste—declare, indeed, with 
a smack of the lips, an ingenuous design 
to astound: “D’ye know, they tell me 
that the old explorers were mistaken? 

that the country out there is first- 
class pastoral land?” The old explorers 
had reported deserts to lie thereabouts. 
They had thirsted, they had hungered, 
they had gasped a course of many peril- 
ous months, reaching at last an emaci- 
ated, leathery, half-mad return. Syd- 
ney Side Australians of the unknowing 
and sanguine type have no more definite 
knowledge of the aspects of their own 
far west—distant some twenty - five 
hundred toilsome miles from Sydney— 
than the Europe-going New-Englander 
who has never been west of Niagara 
Falls knows of the intimacies of exist- 
ence and landscape in uttermost Ari- 
zona. The low comedian of Her Majes- 
ty’s Theater at Melbourne, lugubriously 
describing his own inheritance, hit the 
nail on the head and almost drove it 
home. Said he: “Some of it’s arable 
—most of it’s ’orrible!’” He missed the 
truth by .this much: that none of it 
appears to the transient observer at this 
present to be highly arable. Generally 
speaking, the gold- fields country, of 
which the Golden Mile is the source of 
life, is in summer a red desert place, week 
after week blistering under a brazen sun, 
swept by whirling dust-winds, hot some- 
times to the degree of more than one hun- 
dred and twenty in the shade, so dry that 
the water for its sufficient refreshment 
must be pumped three hundred and fifty 
miles from the great weir at Mundaring: 
yet to the edge of the salt lakes it 1s 





vividly green, in stretches, with an open 
growth of salmon-gum and needle-wood 
and gimlet trees and broom-bush—a 
mirage of fertility, lying in the distance, 
but disclosing, every step of the way, its 
false and arid character. They say the 
land flourishes after rain; and no doubt 
the grasses do spring green and succu- 
lent, since it seems no length of drought 
can kill them utterly in Australia—but 
the ns are shy and niggardly. 

A chance remark in passing to a 
desiccated native with agricultural as- 
pirations: 

“Dry country you got here.” 

* Ah, well,” he complained, “you see, 
this is an exceptionally dry season.” 

“‘ How long is it,”’ the curious traveler 
inquired, looking round about upon the 
scorched world, “since you had any- 
thing but an exceptionally dry season?” 

“Ah, well—about sixteen year!” 

Nevertheless, they love the land who 
dweil in the midst of it and possess it; 
and their vision of the future—in a 
fashion splendidly characteristic of these 
folk who live by visions and find some 
heroic satisfaction in the effort to realize 
large dreams—creates even of these dry 
acres the greenest pastures in all the 
world, puts flocks and herds to fatten on 
the plains which now are sweltering and 
dusty, and peoples all the wide, parched 
places of these remotest parts with ple- 
thoric farmers and pastoralists. Irriga- 
tion is to accomplish the miracle. But 
whence the water? To be sure the time 
is some ten years gone by since the folk 
of the gold-fields economically waited 
for the next rain (as they relate) to 
bathe. But the municipal water-rate 
in the mining center of Kalgoorlie is 
still annually one shilling and sixpence 
in the pound sterling on the value of the 
property—which hints at some slight 
scarcity; and.a government engineer 
said: “This country will be irrigated 
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only when we have learned how to bring 
the rain-storms in from the coast. 
But, after all, what matter? In one 
roaring year West Australia produced 
almost nine million pounds in good 
yellow gold; and since the first in-- 
significant takings were registered, 
some twenty-five years ago, the total 
production has amounted to more than 
one hundred million pounds, possibly 
as much as three-fourths of which came 
from these selfsame dry Coolgardie 
fields and thereabouts. And the length 
and breadth of West Australia measures 
almost one hundred million square 
miles—and the population is less than 
three hundred thousand—and the first 
settlers timidly occupied a few acres of 
the coast only eighty-four years ago! 


Late of a January afternoon, quiver- 
ing midsummer, a day lying white in the 
naked heat—the thermometer declaring 
a temperature of one hundred and ten 
in the shade at sea-level, as though 
it were quite used to the feat—the Gold- 
fields Express screeched out of the sta- 
tion, rattled importantly through the 
yards, and puffed off and away from the 
bustle and broiling asphalt streets of 
Perth on the four-hundred-mile run 
northeast to Coolgardie and Kalgoorlie. 
It was a slovenly little train—a diminu- 
tive English contraption, gone shabby 
with hard service, filled to the doors 
with a free-and-easy western company, 
in khaki and leather, in tweeds, in black 
coats, in woolen shirts and _ broad- 
brimmed felt hats, a company tanned 
and hairy and adorned with diamonds 
and virgin nuggets. Presently, in the 
light of a great red sunset, it was swaying 
recklessly through raw, rolling eucalyp- 
tus country, which the pioneers were 
stripping to expose the fertile soil, and 
on into the dark of a murky night. A 
thirsty journey, for the relief of which 
water was provided in the Australian 
way—long canvas sacks of water, with 
wooden spigots, suspended on the plat- 
forms, dripping from every pore to cool 
the contents by evaporation. It was 
hot weather, and by this time incredibly 
dry; a hot wind, blowing from the cen- 
tral deserts, rioting in at the open win- 
dows, came with clouds of gritty dust, 
which it deposited in inch-deep drifts in 
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the corridors and seedy compartmen 
In this parching heat and dust, wh 
the night had fallen deep, men wan- 
dered about in pajamas, women in d; 
perate dishabille, whimpering children |; 
their scanty night-clothes; and in th, 
little dining-car, where they sat late 0 
cards and drink—jammed with pr: 
pectors, miners, immigrants, enginee: 
commercial travelers, and the worn-o: 
women and children of the drylands 
beyond—the bar was rushed by a clan 
oring crowd from the coaches in the rea 

“She humps along,” an old prospect 
remarked, in hearty satisfaction wit 
his state’s achievement in the matter « 
long-distance railroad travel. “Not : 
bad, eh?” 

I laughed a little. 

“Ah, well,” said he, laughing, too; 
“you're a bit unfair, aren’t you? We’v: 
altogether different standards. You’r 
thinking of transcontinental limiteds 
and a hundred million people; and I’m 
thinking of the early days in a God- 
forsaken gold country—’way back in 
*ninety-two, when Bailey rode into 
Southern Cross from the desert at Coo!- 
gardie, like a madman, with two thou- 
sand pounds in nuggets and dust, picked 
up in two days.” And having described 
the first fever and stampede of thos: 
wild times, he went on, seeming to reca!! 
it all as a man remembers the amazing 
incidents of a village fire: “In two 
hours horses went from a couple of 
pounds a head to fifty pounds a head 
Camels?—you couldn’t buy ’em at all. 
Dogs, cows—anything that could haul; 
bicycles—anything a man could ride; 
buggies and _ butchers’-carts—anything 
on wheels: in a day or two Southern 
Cross was cleaned out. Before I man- 
aged to get away I saw a husky young 
chap take the Coolgardie trail with his 
outht packed in his little boy’s express- 
cart. I saw a dozen fellows set out with 
wheelbarrows. I saw an old bloke push 
off with a baby-carriage. I saw some 


chaps get away with barrels—a sort of 


axle through the center, the man be- 
tween the shafts, the outfit stowed away 
somehow inside. It was something lik« 
one hundred and twenty-five miles from 
Southern Cross to the old Coolgardie 
field, I reckon—sand and scrub and 
stony ground, dry country; and at first 
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nobody knew the water-soaks. We 
footed every mile of it in the early days 
vith our tongues swollen and our lips 
black—in a week, two weeks, three 
weeks. Thirst? My word! And that’s 
why it occurred to me that this little 
Gold-fields Express was humpin’ along.” 

“Of course, now—” 

“Oh, now,” the prospector inter- 
rupted, contemptuously, “‘all a man has 
to do is to wake up in Coolgardie.” 

“ And—” 

“Water? Why, young fellow,” he 
swore, his eyes twinkling, “they waste 
it! They bathe in it—a shilling a go at 
Kalgoorlie!” 

We swayed along—bumping, jerking, 
squeaking, rattling. It seemed the capa- 
ble and ambitious little train would 
jump the track in a devoted endeavor to 
accomplish its distance in the time al- 
lotted. These were exhausting hours: 
the hot wind, the clatter of our progress, 
the dust, the close contact with all those 
abandoned others in the same misfor- 
tune. Occasionally we stopped at some 
woebegone wayside place; and these 
pauses were so ample in the measure of 
them, and so grateful in opportunity, 
that the horde of passengers alighted, in 
whatsoever sort of night attire they 
affected, if that chanced to be their con- 
dition, to take the air on the platform 
until a hand-bell clanged and the guard 
shouted, “‘Seats, if you please, gentle- 
men!” and a whistle shrilled like a boat- 
swain’s pipe, and the locomotive shriek- 
ed a last warning to be aboard at once 
or be left to make the best of that gloom 
and desolation for the night. It was a 
task to go the length of the tumultuous 
little train—to avoid treading on the 
fevered children, to escape surprising 
the women in the relaxation of undress, 
to keep from being shot from one side of 
the corridor to the other, and eventually 
into the corpulency of some pajama- 
clad gentleman returning from the flow- 
ing bar with a bottle of beer in each 
hand. And thereafter there was a long, 
black night, spent in a storm of dust 
and cinders—and then the immensity of 
the dawn, so red and bold that the win- 
dow was a lurid square, solid with color, 
with the whole outdoor world a thick, 
awesome glow of brightening glory—and 
then the yellow blaze of the gold-fields, 
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waste of green scrub and red earth, 
and at last the wide, vacant streets of 
Kalgoorlie, prostrate and blind and 
ghastly white in the dreadful mid- 
morning sunlight. 


Ballarat and Bendigo—all the cele- 
brated fields of Victoria and New South 
Wales—saw their seething prosperity in 
the failing years of the California scram- 
ble and tumult. Their fortunes and 
crimes, their bushrangers and gentlemen- 
diggers and ticket-of-leave men, had 
become the texture of old men’s tales 
before, in the unexplored tropical north 
of West Australia, six thousand miles 
away as the crow flies, the first discovery 
of gold precipitated the rush to Kim- 
berley. Kimberley was a failure; men 
languished on the scorched, bewildering 
trail, died of fever and disillusionment 
on the fields, perished of hunger and 
thirst and uttermost exhaustion on the 
dispirited way back. But presently 
there were mild discoveries to the south 
—taunting promises of the greater 
thing; and some ten years later Bagley 
stumbled on the riches of a fairy tale 
in a dry desolation called by the aborigi- 
nals Coolgardie. Coolgardie was over- 
run by a wild motley from the several 
Australian colonies and the far four 
quarters of the earth. Within the year 
Pat Hannan scratched the earth at 
Kalgoorlie and disclosed in one delirious 
day square miles of wealth in alluvial 
gold. Dreams came true—the maddest 
visions of the leanest old graybeard who 
had prospected that parched and fiery 
waste through years of dogged expecta- 
tion. Came, then, the rush to Siberia— 
to Bulong and White Feather and Black 
Flag =m Broad Arrow. A nugget of 
four hundred and sixty-three ounces was 
unearthed; and subsequently the Bob- 
by Dazzler—four hundred and eighty- 
seven yellow ounces in a lump—enriched 
a digger of Shark’s Gully. Capital came 
leaping in to absorb the reefs: there was 
buying and selling; there were syndi- 
cates, certificates of stock, a market for 
shares; there was sudden fortune, ruina- 
tion overnight, merry flitting to Lon- 
don, suicide, building of churches and 
schools, delirium tremens. 

Private organization now gravely pre- 
sides over these resources; but a little 
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spark of news, drifting in with the hot 
wind from beyond the salt lakes to 
touch the enduring hope, would still 
explode a loud and blazing rush to the 
farthest deserts. ‘“‘The gold was here,” 
they reason. “Why only here? It’s a 
big country. There are hundreds of 
thousands of square miles to explore and 
prospect. There'll be a new Coolgardie 
some day, no fear—another Kalgoorlie!” 
And so still they go about with an ear 
open to faint sounds, with an eye peeled 
to descry mysterious doings and depart- 
ures, with lips occupied with low whis- 
pers out of hearing, with a persistently 
inquisitive attitude toward strangers. 
But cold Coolgardie—where once the 
streets were filled with swagger and 
prodigal riot, where fortunes slipped 
through the claws of old men gone im- 
becile with good luck and vanished over- 
night from the blistered hands of young 
wastrels, where once the homeliest bar- 
maid washed her hair with champagne— 
is now by contrast deserted and desti- 
tute. In its heyday of a few whirling 
years and through the times of its quick 
degeneration the Coolgardie field pro- 
duced nearly six million pounds in new 
gold. Yet not long ago, at three o’clock 
of a midsummer afternoon, I waited, 
watch in hand, in the main street of 
the town, for some sign of life-—some 
companionable sound or movement; and 
for more than seven minutes, until a 
child whimpered distress in the heat 
near by, I stared at a row of vacant 
shops, at drifting dust clouds, at the 
burnished prospect beyond, and at the 
open doors of eleven public-house bars, 
six on one side of the street and five 
on the other. The public-houses im- 
plied inhabitants; and a shriveled poster, 
in a shop window, announcing the ap- 
pearance of Bob Harper’s Physical Cul- 
ture Girls at Royal Hall, implied a place 
of amusement and a population desper- 
ately eager for distraction. 
Midway between Coolgardie and Kal- 
oorlie there is a gathering of shanties. 
Te is called Kurrawanc. 


“What do the people do here?” I in- 
quired of a native. 

“Oh,” said he, “several things.” 

“No doubt,” I persisted; “ but what?” 

“Damned if I know,” he confessed. 
*T never inquired.” 
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Kalgoorlie and Boulder, considerable 
cities which adjoin near where Pat 
Hannan scratched out his nuggets in the 
early days, are noisy with life and am- 
bition; and as long as the Golden Mij\, 
flourishes to sustain them they will con- 
tinue to thrive and aspire in spite of th, 
immensity and horrible character of th: 
desert land which isolates them from 
rivers and fertile places and the bounty, 
of a kindly soil. They run with th 
times: they provide themselves with 
comforts; they amuse themselves; the, 
are adorned; they regard their duty to 
the state and consider the future of thei: 
children’s children. The Golden Mil, 
lies within sight of Hannan’s old claim 
—the smoke and dust and black super- 
structures of a thin line of deep and 
vastly rich mines. One of the group 
not the pride of them all—must produce 
£600 a day to keep the stockholders in 
good humor with its behavior; and the 
affection of the directors would be large- 
ly increased—it was intimated—if a re- 
sponsive good conduct should increas: 
even this gratifying yield to £1,000 2 
day. Roughly speaking, the Golden 
Mile and its lesser neighbors of Kal- 
goorlie—the big shows, as distinguished 
from the individual enterprises scat- 
tered broadcast over the country, which 
are called little shows—employ fiv: 
thousand men and produce £3,000,000 
a year; and the whole field in which the 
Golden Mile is situated has from th 
first days of the Kalgoorlie rush, twenty 
years ago, produced almost £56,000,000, 
which, stated more impressively in 
dollars, amounts to two hundred and 
eighty millions. It was pointed out by 
a furious young member of the Labo: 
party of West Australia that the wealth 
taken from these few miles of wilderness 
which once were public domain equaled 
nearly £600 per capita of the maximum 
population of the district. 

And consequently— 

“Who gets it all?” he demanded. 

I could not enlighten him. 

“Stockholders in London,” he snap- 
ped, “who never saw the gold-fields!”’ 

This sort of thing concerns them 
feverishly in Australia—not by any 
means generally in a fashion so raw. 


Quite aside from the marvel of all 
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this wealth and the achievement of win- 
ning it by means of those astonishing 
modern processes which are the pretty 


boast of the state, a community of old 
men, neighbors of the Golden Mile, 
stationary near by in a murky back- 
water of the gold-seeking stream, pro- 
vides a spectacle of peculiar pathos and 
presently becomes a poignant stimulus 
to reflection. Within hundreds of desic- 
cated miles of the old alluvial fields there 
was no flowing water. Gold was dry- 
blown in the times of the great rush. 
That is to say: they spaded the soil 
from shallow trenches; they sifted it 
hurriedly for the larger specimens; they 
threw the residue into the wind; they 
deftly caught it again in iron dishes; 
once more and yet again and again they 
tossed it up to cleanse it of the lighter 
waste; and at last they clawed it over 
for little nuggets and specks. [n the 
roaring early days a cloud of red dust 
hid the crowded and feverish activities 
Vor. CXXVII.—No. 762.—106 


THE STREETS WERE FILLED WITH SWAGGER AND Ri 


of the camps. New-comers could see 
it rising from the desert like some poison- 
ous smoke; and approaching—they re- 
late—they could hear from the misty 
depths of it the astounding roar of the 
gravel in the pans and the laughter and 
disputation of the day’s frantic work. 
They remember the cloud well enough— 
the hell-cloud (as they say)—and the 
incredibly thirsty and blinding quality 
of it; but the great commotion of the 
gravel raining in uninterrupted down- 
pour into thousands of iron pans, 
sounding in torrential volume from the 
dust and howling pit which hid its char- 
acter, so bewildered them that, looking 
back from these days of drear quiet, 
they are at a loss to describe its singu- 
larly disquieting effect. 

The first adventurers—an amazing 
company of broken gentlemen, of young- 
er sons and thieves and red old pros- 
pectors and honest fellows of every 
degree, mixed from the slums and 
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gloomy ofhces of British cities, from the 
English colleges and staid countrysides, 
from the American West and the north- 
ern wastes and the old diggings of Vic- 
toria and New South Wales—pawed out 
the obvious gold in haste and returned 
to their previous occupations or departed 
with their parasites of the bars and dance- 
halls in a new delirium to the virgin 
helds of South Africa and Alaska. They 
had come in a vast, tumultuous horde, 
to win or waste; and off they stampeded 
to new worlds, the boldest of them, when 
the news of richer places came shouting 
over the desert from the sea—jumped 
from the January heat and blistering 
light of the Coolgardie drylands to the 
January cold and long night of the 
‘ukon. Presently all that was left be- 
hind was the human wreckage of the 
camps—men held prisoners by age and 
ill health and empty pockets and the 
atrophy of courage to adventure any 
more. These stolidly remained in the 


DINING-CAR WAS JAMMED WITH PROSPE« 
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last helds they might ever search—ney 

advancing beyond the old custon 

hardly altering the old, serviceable c 

tume, living to themselves, “ batchir 

it’’ in precisely the old circumstan 

of gold-helds existence, apart from tl 
generation and cut off from the n 

thrift and prosy method of the tim 

doubtless dwelling with glorified men 
ories of old events and the ghosts of o| 
companions; and there to this day, 

dwindling community, neighbors of th: 
opulent Golden Mile, forgotten, the 
continue to exhaust their days. 

In these lean years—in the day wi 
the keepers of the house shall tremble, anc 
the strong men shall bow themselves, a) 
the grinders cease because they are 
and those that look out of the windox 
darkened... or ever the silver cord be loos 
or the golden bowl be broken, or the pitel 
be broken at the fountain, or the wil 
broken at the cistern—in these lean yea 


the old codgers must burrow deeper 
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than their fellows burrowed in the prodi- 
| davs of twenty years ago, and must 
ift again and again the impoverished 
ilings of the forsaken camps, watching 
ith glazed and blistered eyes for the 
ellow glitter in the bottom of the pans, 
nore alertly, now, in their age and need. 
Nobody knows them: they have no 
habitations exce pt disjointed and gro- 
resque contraptions of corrugated iron 
and rotting canvas; they have no kin ex- 
ept the faces that people visions; they 
have no attachments of friendship ex- 
cept among themselves; they have no 
names known generally even to one 
another except the crisp sobriquets of the 
old camps. By day, on the edge of 
town, isolated little puffs of dust drift 
off from their labor with the hot wind 
and declare their trembling activity; 
and by night, where once in the flare of 
the diggings the world swarmed with 
noisy mates, their meager camp-fires 
points of light in the shadows of the wide, 
abandoned felds—illumine a_ back- 
ground of some fantastic shanty and 
disclose the last gatherings of these gray 
wraiths and rapscallions yarning heart- 
ily together like the veterans of some 
old war. 

No odds are asked of life. These 
neighbors cherish a ragged independence. 
Cheery old fellows, diggers of the old 
school, they followed their will to this 
place and extremity and they follow 
their fancy still 

“Us old blokes,” 
of spirit explained, 
wages!” 

It seems the scornful implication was 
that the new and contemptible gold- 
fields generation had no manhood suf- 
ficient to keep its neck from the yoke 
of the masters of the Golden Mile. 


it was with a flash 
*““won’t work for no 


It was so very hot in Kalgoorlie 
thin, dry, blazing heat, widely distin- 
guished from the thick oppression of a 
humid hot wave 
surprise and concern accompanied a first 
plunge into the white sunlight; nor was 
a venture from the shady side of the 
broad street thereafter to be undertaken 

at least by any stranger—without a 
momentary pause of speculation as to 
the outcome of the foolhardiness of it. 
It was amazing to discover that the sun 


that a swift shock of 
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could strike so straight and keen and 
deep, that it could blind and daze a man. 
Unothcially it was said to be one hun- 
dred ‘and sixteen in the shade. It is 
quite beyond my temerity—this esti- 
mate being taken for accurate within a 
range of six or seven degrees—to com 


CANVAS SACKS OF WATER 5S SPENDED ON THE PLATFORM 


pute the sun temperature of that mid- 


morning. It would storm, they said. 
Rain? Oh no! It wouldn’t rain! It 
hadn’t really rained—not rained in any 
quantity to make the gold-helds proud _— 
for more than three years. Nobody ex- 
pected rain. But it would blow a gale— 
a dust wind; and when the sand had 
settled the temperature would surely 
fall to a point which would at least re- 
lieve a timid traveler of the expectation 
of being roasted in his habiliments be- , 
fore he could escape the country. Be- 
yond town, where the old dry-blowers 
work, there was no breeze; the flat, red 
land—desert without end and all strip- 
ped and scarred and soiled—was almost 
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intolerable. The heat struck down and 
rebounded with hardly 
vor; no breath of wind stirred in the dry 
world and there was no gauze of cloud or 
impalpable contents of the air to miti- 
gate the scorching quality of the light. 
By and by I sat down on some old 


mound of waste 
earth to rest a 
little from the toil 
of wandering 
these famed acres 
in that dishearten- 
ing weather. Neat 


by, at the edge of 


a deep trench, an 
old man—an old, 
old man—was 
with dull patience 
shaking his dig- 
gings through an 
antiquated in- 
vention for sifting. 
He was the oldest 
man I ever saw at 
labor—a_ ragged, 
bent, knee-sprung 
agglomeration of 
bones and dried- 
out muscle and 
disreputable gray 
hair; and he was 
lean and wrinkled 
beyond belief, and 
burned a leathery 
red, tanned, in- 
deed, to the depth 
of a bide from the 
vat, ‘as though 
through skin and 
flesh to the mar- 
row of his crazy 
skeleton. I gave 
him good day and 
begged the favor 
of permission to 
watch his work. 


He would not look at me; but he shifted 
his glance, uneasy, troubled by shyness 
as by a stab of physical pain, and was 
momentarily conscious of a strange pres- 
I should have gone 
away, disconcerted, ashamed of this in- 
trusion, had I not perceived that the 
next instant he had forgotten me, that 
the plain was blank again in so far as he 
was In any way aware. 


ence, | am sure. 


diminished fer- 


Presently, with 
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RAISING A BIT OF COLOR” 





a gesture and angry mutter of disgu 
he gave up a futile search of the sie 
and sat to rest in a vacant way; 
then, all at once, 


“Since 


had any luck?” 





al 


grimly renewing a d 
termination which must in its prin 
have been of gigantically dynamic p: 
portions, he gathered some siftings 


his pan and toss 
them up an 
caught them bac} 
There was n 
wind: no dus 
drifted off; and ; 
he must emplo 
his old lungs fi 
bellows, and bloy 
and wheeze and 
gasp until he fai: 
ly panted fi 
breath sufficient 
to his own need. 
\s the ghastly 
ope ration drew to 
its close | obsery 
ed that he was 
agitated with ex 
pectation. His 
legs trembled, th 
pan shook in his 
hands; the old 
fever of the gold 
search began to 
burn again—to 
stimulate his hope. 
But nothing came 
of it — nothing 
not a speck to re- 
ward the labor of 
his morning. His 
interest collapsed. 
The pan fell at his 
feet. And he sat 
down again, and 
fanned the flies 
from the grimy 
sweat of his lean, 
red face, and dis- 


consolately smoothed his dusty white 
beard, and sighed - 
tune had dealt him a foul blow. 
“IT can’t rise no color,” he muttered. 
Conceiving this observation to have 
been addressed to me, I inquired: 
“Why, then, do you dig in this place?” 
“T can’t rise no color,” he repeated. 
said I, “have you 


all as though for- 
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* Tus’ can't rise no—color!”’ 

He was still spasmodically fanning 
off the ghoulish flies, still occasionally 
tugging in bewilderment at his old gray 
beard, still sighing, still staring, dis- 
consolate, into the vacancy of his world. 
I perceived that he had not spoken 
to me, that his consciousness did not 
stray beyond the boundaries of his dis- 
appointment, that the plain was still 
blank of any presence save his own. 

“And I'm a patient man,” he sighed, 


despairing. ‘“I’m—a—very—patient 
’* 
man. 


Beyond this demented man I fell in 
with a communicative old fellow who 
seemed with unexampled and most 
exemplary courage to have preserved a 
joyous delight with life through all his 
years of gold-felds luck and ‘failure. 
He apologized at once for the unsocial 
habit of digging alone. His mate (said 
he)—this in the Australian vernacular 
being the equivalent of the American 
“ pardner”’—with whom he had shared 
fortunes for twenty-seven years, the fat 
and lean of them all, had died and been 
stowed away two years before. He had 
himself been landed in Melbourne in 
1859, to win quick riches and live a 
gentleman all the rest of his days—fifty- 
four years ago; and he had been no raw 
youngster (said he) even in those his- 
toric years. “Aged eighty-one, sir, 
this summer. You wouldn’t credit it, 
would ye, sir, in a old bloke o’ my 
power?” In outward aspect he was 
not by so much as a blackfellow’s wash 
(which is no wash at all) improved above 
his wretched neighbor; his state was in 
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every way quite as deplorable, his rags 
as inadequate, his layer of wet, red dust 
as deep and as widespread and as per- 
manent. But vicissitude had not daunt- 
ed him: he was still vastly confident of 
turning the tables on Fate; and he lived 
well enough, for a hard old digger like 
him (said he), on his takings and the old- 
age pension of seven shillings a week. 
Moreover—if one could believe the sly 
admission—he knew the secrets of these 
fields. Ah, there were many, many 
secrets!—abandoned claims which had 
fabulously yielded in the early days. 
This very spot—the very hole he was 
digging over—had given a fortune to a 
Frenchman in ’o8. 

“What luck this morning?” I asked. 

“Ah, well,” said he, “I reckon I'll 
strike a bit o’ color this afternoon.” 

It would be hard luck, I agreed, if 
the day should fail him. 

“Ah, well,” said he, “I reckon I’ll 
strike it to-morrow, anyhow. That,” 
said he, positively, “I’m sure of.” 

In the mean time I had in an absent 
way been whirling some siftings about 
in the old man’s pan—sometimes throw- 
ing up the dirt, for sport, and awkward- 
ly recapturing it, and once in a while 
blowing off the confusing dust. There 
had in the beginning been no motive in 
this play; but by this time, curiously, 


cover whether or not some grains of gold 
would lie disclosed in the heavy residue 
when I had blown the pan out. I began 
to toss the dirt in earnest, and to blow 
with determined intention to see the 
little adventure through to the end. 
And observing this genuine absorption, 
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the old man kept watch with me for the 
olot of gold. 

And 

“Hal” he cried, pouncing with deli- 
ate touch upon a pitiful little yellow 
speck. 

And 

“Hal” I cried, ‘This isn’t too 
bad! I reckon I'll blow another pan!” 

Upon this the old man looked me 
straight in the eye and chuckled in a 
way to indicate that the joke was on me 
Presently he was laughing so heartily 
that he held his old sides to ease the 
spasm. A fancy that he would soon 
shake himself to pieces, that in anothers 
instant he would lie in tatters and frag- 
ments before my very eyes, had a more 
excellent inspiration than many a laugh- 
able ex: igger: ation | have encountered in 
books. I had felt a touch of the fever, 
he declared, when he could command 
himself; and this was true enough, to be 
sure, and excuse enough—attacking me 
on these depleted old diggings—for any 
man’s laughter. But now, when this 
hearty explosion of his humor had 
crackled off in little chuckles and gasps 
and had at last vanished in grins, and 
when I had been shown a glass vial 
which contained a few grains of gold, 
and when | had hemmed and hawed and 
doubtfully ventured to propose an ex- 
change ot ten shillings for the receptacle 
and its contents, a frightful change 
came upon the old man. He began to 
weep, to pray in the midst of his sobs 
that God Almighty Himself would 
shower me with blessings for this mani- 
festation of generosity. And I stood as- 
tonished, for | had thought him not im- 
poverished beyond the ample satisfaction 
of hisneed. This disclosure—the brave 
and merry demeanor of the old fellow 
which now in collapse seemed almost to 
have been a resplendent achievement 
of character—would shock any man to 
search his own soul for some quality to 
equal that splendid independence. 

Aged eighty -one—and a prodigal! 
And it turned out that he had not dug 
the worth of five shillings in a month! 


too. 


I called at the shack of the English 
Lord, but found him gone to a public- 


house with the Old Professor; and | 
have no means of knowing that he did 
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not thrash the jockey, that he was not 
guilty of shady race-track practices un- 
der the very nose of the Prince of Wales, 
that he had not declined to marry the 
lady of his father’s choice, that the Duke 
had not forbidden him the estates and 
heartlessly disinherited him, that he was 
not a ge = in of education and breed- 
ing and of a charming conversational 
capacity in waaien nor can | controvert 
the assertion that he would, and could, 
with aristocratic grace borrow a blind 
beggar-woman’s last penny __ | discreet- 
ly avoided the political Irishman, being 
warned that the latest news of the prog- 
ress of Home Rule in the British Par- 
liament—his departure from home must 
have dated from the days of Gladstone 

had so enraged him that he had threat- 
ened the lives of all the cronies he pos- 
sessed were he so much as addressed on 
any topic under the sun. He dug and 
sifted and blew dust in a fury with the 
far-away members of Parliament; and, 
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THE FIRST 


under the stars, he 
dignation all alone. I fell in with the 
Miser—a disgusting ancient of the Cool- 
gardie diggings. He was rich, he was 
surly, he was dirty, he was ragged, he 
was too busy to tolerate an interruption; 
he had found gold in the early days, he 
was known to the bankers of Kalgoorlie 

ten thousand pounds sterling would 
not measure his fortune (they said); yet 
he could find no happier occupation than 
grubbing for an added store of gold. 

[ went from graybeard to graybeard, 


mouthed his in- 


Geesge ne bop 


ADVENTURERS 


from foul hulk to foul hulk, from hovel 
to hovel, going across and around the 
red-hot fields in a rising sandy wind; 
and I found no young men, but only the 
wrecks of the old days—a hundred 
broken victims of the gold-search. “I'll 
raise the color this afternoon! I'll 
strike it to-morrow! That I’m sure of!” 
They were settled here, they lived in 
shanties out of the dead town of Cool- 
gardie, they burrowed the deserts for 
miles in every direction, they pros- 
pected with spirit as far as their lean 
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old legs would carry them. “‘l’ll raise 
the color this afternoon! I'll strike it 
to-morrow! That I’m sure of!” After 
all, whatever was to be deplored, they 
were not gre atly to be pitied, but rather, 
with discrimination, to be regarded with 
, good measure of astounded approba- 
“T’ll raise the color this after- 
noon! I'll strike it to-morrow! T7/ at 
I’m sure of!” They burdened nobody; 
had not come to the bitter pass— 

the helpless, whimpering, useless hours 
of other aged failures. ‘“‘I’ll raise the 
color this afternoon! I'll strike it to- 
morrow! That I’m sure of!’ They 
old—very, very old. And they 
were dirty—very, very dirty—and rep- 
robate as well. But the days did not 
drag, and life was not exhausted, and 
hope flamed undiminished, and expec- 
tation of good fortune came fresh and 
inspiring with every sunrise. “I'll 
raise the color this afte rnoon! I'll strike 
it to-morrow! That I’m sure of!” 


tion. 


were 


Presently the wind drove me away from 
the enchantment of these old diggings, 
from the wreckage left to wither with- 
in sight of the 
Golden Mile. 


Where the road turns to the first pub- 


London stockholders’ 


lic-houses of the town, I encountered a 
red little Irishman shambling out to 
some burrow and patch of canvas that 
was his home—in haste eager for 
his strength, it seemed, to escape the 
dust storm. Never had I beheld an 
object so forlorn. His faded dungaree 
trousers, turned up near to the original 
knees, yet slouching over his shoes, his 
long black coat, cut in the eighties, I 
am sure, for a man twice the weight of 
this little Irish manikin, flapped about 
his bones like the garments of a scare- 
crow. Had some scarecrow of the fields 
come to life and shuffled out of a public- 
house much the worse of his stay, | 
should not have been shaken with more 
surprise and reproachful amusement. 
Nor can I imagine a more wasted little 
man, nor a more gargoylish counte- 
nance, nor a limper and more perforated 
and tattered bush hat, nor a more gi- 
gantic head topping a more diminutive 
body, nor a greater wastrel and more 
obvious outcast with a more positively 
philosophical cast and expanse of brow, 


nor deeper drifts and smears of damp 
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gold-fields dust. He must once have 
been brown; the sun must surely have 
tanned him deep—and did tan him deep, 
I’ll be bound; est the process had been 
continued until the little man was now 
eventually bleached a ghastly white ex- 
cept where a multitude of freckles lay 
in shocking contrast with his pallor and 
emaciation. And I stopped to look him 
over. And he stoppe -d to look me over. 
Surely one gentleman may without of- 
fense pause on the road to appraise the 
quality and condition of another! And 
so we eyed each other, his glance a 
frigid regard. 

“Good day, sir,” said I. 

Good day t’ you!” he retorted. 

*You—work over yonder?” 

“1 do thot.” 

No resentment was implied. I gained 
courage to continue more intimately. 

“Here in the early days?” | inquired. 

“T was thot.” 

“It seems,” I ventured, “‘that you 

that you—were not visited by good 
fortune.” 

“T was not.” 

“Too bad!” said I. 

“Tt is not. I’m glad of ut.” 

“You are glad—” 

“Tl am.” 

“But—’” I began. 

“Them that struck it rich,” said he, 
is all dead o’ drink. Years ago,” he 
chuckled. “Long ago!” 

What fortune the old man_ had 
and prized—fortune above the wasted 
wealth of dead men—was the breath of 
life in his withered body. He was alive 
—alive! 


ce 


A dust-storm came down—a cloud of 
driving hot sand from the encircling dry 
waste. It darkened the day, it swept 
the diggings and choked the shanties, 
it enveloped the Golden Mile in a mist 
more terrible than the smoke of its 
prosperity, it ran swishing through the 
streets of the town. It blew like a 
black blizzard. Bang went the windows; 
bang went the doors! All the decrepit 
old neighbors of the lusty Golden Mile 
took to the shelter of their hovels—until, 
when the gale failed and the stars shone 
out, their camp-fires began to glimmer 
in the shadows and blessed cool of 
evening. 




















“The Goldfish,’’ by 


Henry Salem Hubbell 


N the process of sifting the work of our younger 

American painters there is an astonishing residue— 

a multitude of talented men survive who, at present, 
are not to be classed as great, but who are inspiring 
because their work is marked by sincerity and is free 
from the decadent influence shown by some recent 
European art. And while this native art shows fresh- 
ness, there is underlying it a sweet reasonableness and 
an ethical reticence which is reassuring. 

With Mr. Hubbell there is absent that flaring 
harshness which some painters seem to require to ex- 
press their strenuous emotional natures, and which 
often ends in incoherence. In the present work, which 
is owned by Mr. Booth Tarkington, his theme is one of 
the endless modern versions of the eternal feminine, but 
it is not the story he tells that counts, but the dreamy 
suggestion that he summons in its telling. His message 
is one of youth and the awakening of young life to some- 
thing beyond the mere ecstasy of living. There is, 
however; nothing of the prophet and the seer in his 
work, but only a poetic fineness of vision. He loves 
youth and its delight in life, and his art shows a gaiety 
and lightness that is highly ingratiating. But with this 
lightness of manner there is vitality, as well as harmony 
of color and a keen perception of beauty. Furthermore, 
there is not too much detail or over-statement of facts; 
he interests us in his young women by not telling us 
too much, but by allowing the mind to discover things 
for itself and carry forward the thought, hence his 
message awakens a quick response. 

W. Stanton Howarp. 
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“THE GOLDFISH,” BY HENRY SALEM HUBBELI 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 
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A Culprit Cupid 


BY MARY 


?AFE? Of course he’s 

» safe—he’s the safest dog 

2in the world. Down!” 

» Peter admonished, in a 
vigorous aside. 

“Good gracious! 

¢ Does he always act like 


“Why—w hy—of course not. He’s 
just a trifle—er—exhilarated now at 
noone you,” Peter declared. “You 

, I’ve told him such a tremendous lot 
shout you.’ 

Miss Cleveland merely arched her 
lovely brows and murmured, dispas- 
sionately: “Then I wish you had told 
him I didn’t care to be jumped upon and 
pawed. Nor to have my feet chewed, 
either,” she added, hastily withdrawing 
her white-shod feet from the encroach- 
ments of a moist nose and tongue. 

“He'll learn,” promised Peter, thrust- 
ing his property into forced recumbency 
at a safe distance from the lovely lady. 
“T’ll teach him, all right. You see, he 
isn’t used to meeting ladies, and I’m 
afraid the fellows have rather spoiled 
the old chap.” 

“What kind is he?” 

“He’s a bull terrier—a brindle ter- 
rier,” Peter proudly proclaimed. “He’s 
from fine old stock. His sire— 

But Miss Cleveland sped distaste- 
fully from progenitors. 

“Don’t, Peter—that sounds so dread- 
fully sporty. Why didn’t you have his 
ti ail cut and his ears pointed?” 

‘The barbaric fad for mutilations, 
either in animals or humans, is nearing 
its close. His ears are pointed more ex- 
pressively as the Lord made them, and 
as for his tail—what on earth would the 
little beggar wag if I took his tail away?” 

Culprit thumped approbation, one 
blood-shot eye intent upon his master 
to divine such melting of mood as would 
make moving reasonably safe. 

“He doesn’t need to wag anything,” 
said Miss Cleveland, coldly. 


HASTINGS 


BRADLEY 


They were in the pergola of what the 
Clevelands termed their cottage, a little 
affair of twenty rooms which kept ten 
servants employed, and the grounds 
swept out before them in formal perfec- 
tion of patterned walks, flanked by 
graded perennials and rose areas out- 
lined with trim box. Beyond the pergo- 
la was a circle of marble seats about a shal- 
low pool where a slender chain of drops 
ceaselessly flashed and fell in the sun. 

It was June, a day of serene sun and 
cloudless skies, a blue-and-gold wonder 
of a day. It was a day when nature 
invaded and captured every sense, when 
youth and life are at their loveliest, and 
dreams are on the verge of coming true; 
a day that was a perfect setting for the 
white-and-gold wonder of a girl who sat 
in that pergola with Peter. Her eyes 
were blue as the bluest sky, her hair lay 
soft and pellucid as pale amber, her fair 
face was as lovely as the white rose com- 
ing into blossom on the bush beside 
them. The sunshine, filtering through 
the vine-covered roof, lay in little pools 
of light upon her white gown and golden 
hair; her eyes were in the shadow, and so, 
unfrowning and serene, she looked out 
upon the gardens. 

Peter, in new and most immaculate 
white flannels, was a not unworthy com- 
panion. The only blot upon the picture 
was Culprit, lolling at vulgar ease, his 
tongue hanging like a piece of red flannel, 
his eyes alert for a signal to play a more 
active part in the proceedings. 

Peter looked down on him a bit anx- 
iously. If the old chap would only keep 
quiet! If he would only do justice to 
his better nature and more gentlemanly 
intuitions! ‘“‘Down,” he commanded, 
at a suspicious and experimental wriggle. 
“Down, Culprit.” 

“What do you call him?” 
Cleveland. 

“Culprit. 
Peter hurriedly avowed. “You see, 
whenever the fellows found anything 


said Miss 


It’s a sort of—of joke,” 














missing—or chewed—they knew whom 
to blame and they just naturally wished 
that name on him. Of course he was 
only a puppy then. He’s very careful 
now what he chews.” 

“I should hope so!” ejaculated the 
young lady, fervently. 

“You'll find he’s all right,”’ Peter went 
on more eagerly to assure her. “He 
won't be one bit of bother—and he’s no 
end of comfort. You'll find yourself 
getting fond of him in no time.” 

“Why, Peter Lindsay!” And for 
once Miss Cleveland sat up with an 
effect of violence. ‘You don’t mean to 
say you expect to keep that dog—?” 

“Keep him?” Peter was dazed. 
“Why, he belongs to me.” 

“Yes, now. But afterward—when we 
are married—” 

“Why, a man doesn’t part with his 
dog,” the bewildered Peter explained. 

“l’ve had him five eas, I’ve brought 
him up from a pupp 

Miss Cleveland looked as if she con- 
sidered it time very ill spent. “An 
apartment,” she stated, “is no place for 
a dog.” 

“I’m strong for a house, myself,” said 
Peter. 

“IT thought we had decided that.” 

“So we have,” said the young man, 
hastily. ‘But any place would be all 
nght for Culprit—he’s such a nice dog. 
He’s never the least bit of trouble. 
Down!” he hoarsely uttered, as Culprit, 
recognizing a strain of excitement in the 
voices, sat up quivering with hopes of a 
more stirring interlude. 

“He'll never trouble me,” prophesied 
Miss Cleveland with great amiability. 
“IT should never think of putting up 
with him for one minute, my dear 
Peter.” 

Peter was aghast. He was horrified. 
He was bewildered. “Not even—for 
me?” he stammered, and felt the idiocy 
of the question as he uttered it in the 
face of the girl’s calm eyes and smiling 
lips. 

“Not even for you,” she replied, un- 
hesitantly, with the air of quiet good 
nature which characterized her most un- 
yielding decisions, as Peter had come to 
know. 

Peter leaned forward. His face was 
quite red; even his hair looked less 
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chestnut and more auburn. There was 
a queer sparkle in his brown eyes, 
“See here,” he said in an odd voice. 
“‘T’ve promised not to smoke in my own 
house outside of one smoking-room, and 


1U 
I’ve promised not to ask the fellows yo, 


u 
don’t like home to dinner, and |’y; 

romised to dress for dinner whether w: 
Lave guests or not—but I’m hanged if 
I’m going to promise to fire my dog!” 

A little line showed between the gir|’s 
evenly arched brows, and a shadow of 
annoyance was reflected in the lake- 
like eyes. ‘Don’t be silly,” she said, 
sweetly. “You know how you are, 
Peter. You are always saying things— 
and being sorry afterward. Sometime | 
might not forgive you.” 

“Sometime I might not care whether 
you did or not!” 

She looked up, and the blue eyes show- 
ed a glaze of ice. 

“Take care, Peter.” 

“T simply cannot give up Culprit,” he 
ona out. “‘He’s been everything to 

» before I knew you, you know—a 
man’s dog often is to him. When I was 
sick, down with typhoid one July in the 
city, | woke up and was in a world of 
strangers, strange doctors walking in and 
out, strange women in blue gowns stick- 
ing things into my mouth—not a sou! | 
knew or cared about, to know if I lived or 
died. And living didn’t seem worth the 
effort. It was too much trouble. And 
then something poked its nose into my 
hand and licked it with a little whine 
and then jumped up with two feet on the 
bed, and there was old Culprit, staring 
into my eyes with eyes that were as 
solemn and loving as any chum’s. He 
was as skinny as | was, for they said he 
had hardly eaten a thing, but just curled 
up outside my door, those blistering 
days, listening and waiting. Somehow 
it was the look in the old chap’s ugly 
face that made me feel that I had some- 
thing to live for—somebody I was every- 
thing to. He’s been like—family — 
since.” 

Peter paused, breathless and expec- 
tant. Somehow, he thought dimly, a 
girl who loved a man would understand 
how he felt about his dog after that, 
would feel a little tender toward the dog 
for having been a help in the old days 
to the man she loved. 
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Miss Cleveland raised an unstirred 
countenance. “Would you rather give 
up = 2 
You do not understand,” he told her. 

“You have noidea— He would be no 
trouble. I would take every care of 
him. 7 

‘Perhaps,” she smilingly repeated, 
“you would rather give up me? 

Peter rose suddenly, in compliance 
with a nature that met emergencies on 
its feet, and stared down at her in slow 
wondering. She was very lovely. It 
was a still, white-and-gold loveliness 
which had charmed him like a bird from 
the bush; she had been an utter marvel 
to him, a cool white rose of a marvel, and 
his blood had quickened at the dream of 
what might be in that rose’s heart when 
once she had unfolded it to her lover. 

At the present moment he was not 
caring a hang what was in that rose’s 
heart. He didn’t believe that there was 
a heart there—only fold on fold of cool 
white petals. ‘There was no secret be- 
hind that still sweetness of hers. She 
was as flat as a painted fan. She was 
as unfeeling as a sawdust doll. She sim- 
ply had no conception of what she was 
doing to him, of what he was feeling, of 
what he really was. 

He heard himself say in a quick, tense, 
excited voice: “I believe 1 would— 
since you offer the alternative. Cer- 
tainly I shall keep faith with the crea- 
ture that truly cares for me.” 

He waited a minute, a full, drawn-out 
minute, then turned on his heel and 
whistled to his dog. * He walked across 
the pergola and down a box-bordered 
path; at the end of that path was a gate. 
He walked slower and slower, his ears 
alert for a sound. But she did not call. 
He passed through the gate and shut it 
softly behind him and then stood very 
still beside it for the space of time that 
an unhurrying girl might have passed 
down the path and reached it; then, 
clapping on his hat, he turned out into 
the wide road. And Culprit, frisking 
like a released school-boy, made merry 
at his heels. 

At first Peter walked rapidly, his 
brows knitted, his mouth set, breathing 
very quickly, then insensibly his pace 
relaxed, the lines that marred the happy 


humor of his young face were softened, 
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and he pushed his hat back a trifle on a 
head that he ceased to bend in thought, 
and looked about him with inquiring 
eyes of no small interest. It was still 
June, the birds sang, the sun shone, and 
the winding road beckoned and lured. 
Against the gray of stony fences the 
scarlet of the devil’s paint-brush flamed. 
In the meadows the white daisies frol- 
icked with the breeze. Peter heard 
himself whistling. 

In truth, the way before him looked 
less strange and foreboding than life 
had vaguely loomed, the vague, un- 
familiar, future life with Eloise. For 
some time he had dimly understood 
that it was to be no sheer, rapturous 
possession of the lady of his dreams; 
now with diabolical clearness he per- 
ceived that it would be existence in 
an expensive apartment with a beau- 
tiful and expensive lady who would 
manage affairs with an unfaltering hand. 
No, it had never been a possible ex- 
istence for him. He had never been able 
to picture Eloise as his wife—a cozy, in- 
timate, chummy wife, who would like to 
come and sit on the arm of his chair and 
rumple his hair and be tumbled down 
into his lap. Marriage to Eloise would 
simply alter the name and address on her 
calling-cards and give her a chance to 
preside at her own dinner-table. She 
would never change her nature an atom. 
He had never been able to feel that she 
really belonged to him, not since the 
night when he had first clasped those 
slim white hands of hers and carried 
them in fervor to his lips. She had been 
a goddess of enchantment then, but an 
enchantment which had had to battle 
from the first with strange disillusion- 
ments. 

Peter wondered now, with more whim- 
sical humor than an angry lover has any 
right to feel, why the deuce she had ac- 
cepted him. She was no more stirred 
than a cucumber—he could not flatter 
himself with one throbbing moment— 
and the Cleveland woods must have been 
full of many other eager, allured, pre- 
sentable, hard-working young men who 
would have done as well ashe. Perhaps 
his feeling had actually touched her; 
perhaps she liked the shade of his family 
tree, for his mother had been a Van Der 
Windt, and though Peter had to work 


















very hard for his good living, he had op- 
portunity to play in fairly exclusive pas- 
tures—and perhaps there were not so 
many eligible and enamoured young men 
in those woods as Peter had imagined. 

But here Peter stopped his most un- 
knightly speculations and whistled to 
his dog, who had returned from an ex- 
cursion into the wood with a limp thing 
streaming from his mouth. Bounding 
and pounding about, he worried it with 
fierce shakes that slapped it against 
his ears, and then with a paw upon it 
he tore rendingly at it, watching his 
master over his shoulder for approval in 
this sport. 

“What have you got?” said Peter, 
carelessly, and then, “ What—have— 
you—got?” and he shot a worried look 
about. But they were not in any place 
where wash-lines might be raided; they 
were in the midst of a cool and shady 
wood, with the pine-needles dripping 
faintly about them and from a slight 
distance the splash of running water. 
Yet the thing that Culprit was jubilantly 
shredding was brown and silken and— 
here Peter laid firm hold of his dog and 
pried the spoils from his reluctant 
mouth—it was a lady’s stocking. Or 
rather it had been. 

Peter turned it about, viewing with 
dismay its damp and mangled condition. 
Where the deuce— No farm-houses 
here! Campers, probably, and with the 
thought of apology and restitution in his 
mind he turned into the tiny path from 
which Culprit had emerged. 

“See here,” he said, sternly, to that 
genial animal gamboling before him 
with the air of leading the way to a 
happy rendezvous, “haven’t you done 
about enough for one day? You're an 
infernal nuisance, an outrageous encum- 
brance; you’ve cost me a wife, you’ve 
played havoc with every plan I’ve been 
cherishing for the last three months, and 
now you go and chew up some strange 
lady’s sock and I have to go and pay her 
for it. I ought to take it out of your 
hide. I ought to take it out of your 
food. | ought—” 

Culprit did not wait to hear more. 
With a bark of displeasure he bounded 
out of sight, and the next minute there 
was a scream, and then a voice rang out 
in clear and imperious accents. 
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“Come here,” it said. 
here—and put that down.” 

“What next!” thought Peter, leaping 
down the path. 

Again the voice called, this time in a 
softer, coaxing cadence wherein lurked 
suppressed anxiety: ‘Nice dog—nic 
old dog. Bring it here, that’s a good 
dog.” 

Peter accomplished the last turn in 
the path and found himself near the edge 
of a little stream that tumbled from 
ledge to ledge of splintered rock to race 
swiftly over shallow sands and widen 
into quiet pools which held the leaf- 
green of their overhanging banks. From 
the middle of the stream a girl was wad- 
ing toward the shore, a slim, barefooted 
girl, her skirts gripped in one hand 
while she extended the other with « 
gesture of supplication. Culprit stood 
facing her, upon a level strip of bank, 
his head lowered over his spoils, his eyes 
playfully alert, ready for a dash at he: 
approach. 

“Culprit!” yelled Peter. 

The girl turned, and then stood still, 
the stream swirling about. The lifted 
skirt was abruptly lowered until th 
running waters lapped its hem, but th« 
clear gaze which she gave the intruder 
was neither ahashed nor alarmed, and if 
the color in her rather pretty face was 
deepened it would have been difficult to 
discern it, for she was as pink as a peony 
now with sun and wind and out-of-doors. 

“Ts that your dog?” she called, with an 
air of resolutely ignoring anything in the 
nature of a predicament. 

“Tt is,” said Peter. “Has he any- 
thing—” 

“T should rather think he has! My 
shoe!” 

Peter strode toward the despoiler, but 
Culprit, out of patience with this con- 
tinued tyranny, turned and made firmly 
off, to be wooed back only by soft calls 
and false endearments. Thus bland- 
ished, he returned with the air of bringing 
treasure-trove and permitted Peter to 
pry from his dripping jaws a small and 
shapely shoe of tan. The connection 
was unmistakable. Peter grew red, very 
red, very red indeed. 

He went slowly up to the girl, who had 
in the mean time climbed out of the 
water and ensconced herself upon the 
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A CULPRIT CUPID 


carpeting moss, her bare ankles tucked 
hastily beneath her damp skirts, and 
slowly and humbly he laid the shoe be- 
fore her, and then a mouthed and man- 
gled stocking. salg 

“T am afraid that this is yours, too,”’ 
he said, unhappily, and he went on to 
say things, apologetic and regretful 
things, thrusting in an awkward speech 
to the effect that he would insist upon 
being allowed to repair the damage. 

“Tf you could only repair it now!” said 
the girl, and lifted mischievous eyes 
to Peter’s suffused countenance. There 
was mischief in her lips, too, for they 
had a prankish curve when she smiled 
that twinkled off into a sudden dimple 
and gave a sprite-like cast to her small 
and clear-cut features. She was a slim 
little creature, most actively and health- 
ily built, with apple freshness of color on 
her cheeks and a sprinkle of freckles over 
her nose. Her eyes, Peter decided, were 
pray. 

“T’ll go back to town,” he answered 
her. 

“Six miles!” 

“That doesn’t matter,” was his man- 
ful boast. ‘“‘I’ll hire a car to come back 
in 


“And I’d die for dinner while you 


were gone! No, I shall demand no such 
sacrifices, for it really doesn’t matter at 
all,” she declared. “‘I live just beyond 
the woods and I have a path all of my 
own to follow.” 

“Yes—but for the damage done,” 
said Peter. “You must allow—” 

“The shoe isn’t hurt at all and it 
doesn’t matter about the—the stocking.” 

But it did matter very much to Peter. 
He knew that tan silk stockings didn’t 
grow on bushes, but came out of pocket- 
books, and there was nothing about the 
girl before him, in her plain pongee 
blouse, open at the throat, with rolled- 
up sleeves, and her dampened skirt, to 
indicate that hers was a very plump 
pocket-book. In any case, he couldn't 
permit his dog to despoil her. He hesi- 
tated, wondering if a package sent later, 
purporting to come from Culprit him- 
self, would be the proper thing—or as 
proper a thing as the circumstances al- 
lowed. Perhaps they didn’t allow any- 
thing. Perhaps he had better send 
gloves—or candy—or books. . . . In the 
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mean time he was unspeakably grateful 
for the sunny way she laughed it off. 

“| never saw him take that,”’ she was 
saying. “I suppose I was busy splash- 
ing. The first time | saw him was when 
he pounced on my shoe.” 

“| hope he didn’t frighten you.”’ 

“Oh dear, no! I was only frightened 
for my shoe. I could see he was just in 
fun—he’s such a jolly-looking dog.” 

This was Ossa upon Pelion of balm! 
Peter beamed. “He is a jolly dog,” he 
declared, “‘and he hasn’t been such a 
thorough scamp as this for a long time 
not since he was a pup. He’s five years 
old now—old enough to know better,” 
he added, sternly, for the dumb listener’s 
benefit. 

“The day went to his head,” laughed 
the girl. “It’s such a runaway sort of 
day.” 

“It is a runaway day,” Peter agreed 
with odd emphasis. It seemed a very 
long time since he had been in that 
pergola. He found a strange content 
with the moment and this sudden half- 
intimacy, and strove to prolong it. 

“Did you run away, too?” he asked. 

She nodded, her dimple just in sight. 
“Aunt has a house-party and there was 
a—a somebody I was supposed to enter- 
tain. Entertain!’ She made a funny 
little gesture of despair. ‘Do you know 
the kind of people whose minds are all at 
right angles, who walk in all the laid-out 
roads and never, never cut corners? 
Golf is a laid-out road for entertainment, 
and we started to golf. Think of stalking 
over a stubby links on a day like this!” 
She looked out at the green loveli- 
ness of the woods about them, and the 
foamy splashing of the stream over the 
rocks, and the soft hazel shadows of 
the pools, and drew a big breath of 
luxurious appreciation as if she had 
buried her little nose in a bunch of vio- 
lets. “So I left him—the somebody—” 
she explained, with a hint of shyness, 
“hunting for a golf-ball in a gully, and | 
cut corners and ran away into the woods 
and went wading!” She laughed in 
impish amusement. 

“Weren’t you afraid that he—the, 
somebody—would come and find you?” 
questioned Peter. 

“Nobody has ever found me—before,” 
said the girl. 
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Peter looked at Culprit, frantically 
pawing at a woodchuck’s hole, and 
grinned. “I’m going to raise his al- 
lowance.” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“‘He’s going to find two bones where 
but one was vouchsafed before.” 

“Oh!” 

“He brought me. 
road when he came rushing out with 
your—property—in his mouth, and of 
course I turned off to see where he had 
been and make apology and restitution. 
He’s a wonderful dog.” 

‘He looks like a very nice one,” said 
she, seriously. 

“Oh, he is!’ Peter plunged into this 
darling subject with all the enthusiasm 
which had been so long pent within him. 
He said all the things that he had not 
said to Miss Cleveland; he called Cul- 
prit and put him through all the tricks 
which had not been displayed to that 
undiscerning lady, and Culprit yielded 
himself to the play with the dramatic 
intensity which was part of that noble 
animal’s nature. He permitted Peter to 
balance a small stick upon his rigid nose 
while one counted ten; he jumped 
through Peter’s arms; he begged; he 
said his prayers; he walked upon his 
hind-legs. And when the little show 
was ended Peter was somehow comfort- 
ably settled beside the lady audience, and 
Culprit was on the other side of her, 
shaking hands, and a general. feeling of 
appreciation and companionship was in 
the air. . 

The talk wandered and rambled; it 
went far afield in some travels with 
Peter; it crossed the water on some trip 
of the girl’s. It told of scenery and 
buildings—Peter was an architect—and 
it lingered on colleges and larks. It 
dwelt, with the intense interest of youth, 
upon person: il tastes and opinions. It 
even hovered over beliefs. “Then it wan- 
dered back to Culprit again. 

“He’s been the best friend I have,” 
said Peter. 

“I can believe that,” 
“‘A dog is so loyal.” 


| was on another 


said the girl. 








“And makes one loyal in retu: 
In that way Culprit has been the i. 
gest influence in my life.’ 
man hesitated. Then: “I was engag, 
to a girl—once,” he interjected hast 


and in truth that episode had a prese: 


remoteness of some decades, “and (), 
prit broke the whole thing up. Knock 
it into a cocked hat in five minutes. 

“‘Didn’t he like her?” said the girl, : 
edge of laughter pricking that elusi 
dimple. 

She didn’t like him. Took a scunne: 
to him at sight—wouldn’t hear of a d 
on the place. Well, 


Peter, very seriously, “I’d been unca: 


ing for a long time, ever since I got en- 


gaged, in fact, though I wouldn’t own i: 
to myself, but when she gave me th 
choice of chucking Aim or giving up / 
why, in just one second I realized that 
knew I didn’t care one honest bit for * I 


of course,” said 


The young 


and that we had never known each 


other.” 
“So you took your dog and went 
home?” she questioned, with prankis! 
eyes. 
“Tes, 
took me— 
“Where?” 
Where indeed? 


said Peter, “ 


9? 


and then my d 


How far had he i: 
deed been led? Peter paused, p: 
foundly startled. It seemed a long tin 
that he had been in the shadowy heart o! 
the woods, listening to the soft splash o! 
water tumbling from ledge to ledge o! 
splintered rock, and gazing into the blu 
gray eyes of a little water-siren. H: 
seemed to have been sinking farther and 
farther into the relaxing content of som: 
happy dream. He looked at her, col: 
in his young cheeks and dawning light 11 
his eyes. Perhaps the strange quality i: 
his look made her turn away her head 
she reached an elaborately careless hand 
to tuck down the fluttering edges of he: 
skirt where a bare foot dangled. |: 
the silence Culprit’s tale thumped r 
verberatingly against a log. 

“That rather remains to be seen,” 
said Peter, and this time she looked up 
in shy mischief to meet his smile. 
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Religious Beliefs of the Eskimo 


BY VILHJALMUR 


Pye, 24@NE often hears the state- 
2% >) ment that there never 

2 have been discovered 
> people so low that they 
do not have some form 
x) of religion. This is 
PAC - stating a true thing 

in waa a way that it implies an un- 
truth. The case is put rightly and the 
exact facts are truly implied, in say- 
ing that the lower you go in the scale 
of cultural development the more relig- 
ion you find, untii when you get to the 
people that are really toward the bottom 
of the scale of social and intellectual 
evolution, religion begins to cover prac- 
tically all the activities and phenomena 
of life. There is a religious significance 


in every act and accident and a religious 
formula for every eventuality in life. 
Che Eskimos are people whose intelli- 


gence is keen with reference to the facts 
of their immediate environment; but 
that environment is so monotonous, the 
range of possible experiences is so small, 
that no matter what the fiber of their 
minds may be at bottom, the exercise is 
wanting that might lead to a broad 
mental development. 

There was a time when I used to think 
I knew what the word “‘savage”’ meant. 
Since then I have associated with people 
who dress in skins, who live largely on 
raw meat, who had never seen white 
men until they saw me, who were as 
strange to our ideas and ways as any 
people on this earth can be to-day; and 
the net result is that the word “savage” 
has quite lost its meaning. Like the 
word “squaw,” or “half-breed,” the 
word “savage”’ is reprehensible because 
it carries a stigma which the facts do not 
justify. I should prefer to describe the 
peoples ordinarily referred to as “sav- 
age’ as “child-like,” because the word 
is truthfully descriptive and not odious. 
It is the purpose of the present paper to 
describe some phases of the religion of 
one of the child-like peoples, the Eskimos. 
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To begin with, the Eskimos are very 
unclear in their religious thinking, a fact 
which does not, however, differentiate 
them abysmally from our own race. 
Skepticism in religious matters is un- 
known. If they are acquainted with my 
private character and find me in the 
ordinary relations of life reliable; if I 
don’t tell lies concerning the number or 
the fatness of the caribou I have killed, 
nor about the distance at which I shot 
them, nor the difficulty I had in stalking 
them, they will believe anything I say 
about any subject. They will assume as 
unquestioningly the truth of any meta- 
physical statement I make if they have 
once learned to rely on the statements I 
make regarding the thickness of the 
back-fat of the bull caribou I shot during 
the summer. On the other hand, if [| 
told them there were ten caribou in a 
band I saw and they later on discovered 
there were only five, they would be dis- 
inclined to believe me if I told them 
there was but one god. The reasoning 
would simply be this: He did not tell us 
the truth about the number of caribou, 
therefore how can we rely on the truth 
of his statements abcut the number of 
the gods? 

There are among all Eskimos certain 
persons whom we call “shamans” and 
they call “angatkut.”” These persons 
hold communion with the spirits and are 
familiar with the things of the other 
world; they are the formulators of relig- 
ious opinion. The days of miracles are 
not yet past among any primitive peo- 
ple, and new miracles happen on the 
shores of the polar sea daily, but more 
especially in the dark of winter. The 
miracles usually happen at the behest of 
the shamans, and invariably it is the 
shaman who tells about them; but while 
new revelations are frequent, they are 
always revelations of the old sort. There 
is little originality in the minds of primi- 
tive people; their experiences are uni- 
form, and their thoughts are uniform, too. 
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The most fundamental thing in Es- 
kimo religion is that all phenomena are 
controlled by spirits and these spirits in 
turn are controlled by formula, or 
charms, which are mainly in the posses- 
sion of the medicine-men, although cer- 
tain simple charms may be owned and 
used by any one. It follows from this 
fundamental conception that nothing 
like prayer or worship is possible. Sup- 
plication will do no good, for why should 
you beg anything from spirits that you 
can command? 

All spirits can be controlled, and in 
fact are controlled, by charms; but cer- 
tain spirits are especially at the service 
of certain men, and these men are the 
shamans. They may be male or female, 
and in fact some of the greatest shamans 
known to me are women. 

As we have said above, the religious 
thinking of the Eskimo is unclear. There 
seems no agreement, and in fact no set- 
tled opinions, on the subject of whether 
there are spirits, of the class suisceptible 
of becoming familiar spirits, which are 
not already in-the service of some sha- 
man. The general feeling seems to be 
that every one of these spirits has its 
master. For that reason, among the 
Mackenzie River people, at least, when a 
young man wants to become a shaman 
€ must, in one way or another, secure 
a spirit from some one who is already a 
shaman, or else secure a spirit that has 
been freed by the death of a shaman. 

The ordinary Mackenzie River sha- 
man has about half a dozen familiar 
spirits, any of which will do his bidding. 
When engaged in some such thing as the 
finding of a hidden article, the shaman 
will summon these spirits, one after 
another, and send them out separately 
in search of the lost article. Evidently, 
a man may be able to get along fairly 
well with five familiar spirits, though 
he may be in the habit of employing six, 
exactly as we can dispense with an extra 
servant. A shaman may be old and 
decrepit or for some other reason may 
be what we should call “hard up.” This 
is a propitious occasion for some ambi- 
tious young man to obtain a familiar 
spirit. He will go to the old shaman 

and some such conversation as this will 
take place: 
“Will you sell me one of your keyu- 
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kat?” (that being the Mackenzie Rive; 


name for a familiar spirit). 

“Yes. Idon’t seewhy I! might nor. | 
am getting to be an old man now 
shall not need their services much lon 
besides, I have had my eye on you { 
long time and shall be glad to hav: 
for my successor. I think I might 
you have my Polar Bear spirit. 

‘That would be kind of you, but d 
you think you could spare your 7 
Crack spirit?” 

“Well, no; that is the one that | 
tend to keep to the very last. It | 
been very faithful to me and useful, 
if you don’t like the Polar Bear | 
you might have my Indian spirit. 

And so the bargaining goes on, unt 
finally it is decided that the young man 
buys the Raven spirit for an 
freshly made of five beluga skins, twent 
summer-killed-deer skins, two bags 


seal oil, a green stone labret, and things of 


that sort without end—giving a new b: 
in fact, loaded with all sorts of gear. 

The young man now goes home, and 
presently, using the appropriate formu!a 
given him by the shaman, he summon 
his familiar spirit, but the familiar spirit 
refuses to appear. The young man then 
goes back to the old shaman and says 
to him: “ How is this? The spirit which 
you sold me has not come.” And the old 
man replies: “‘Well, I cannot help that 
I transferred him to you in good faith, 
and if you are one of those persons with 
whom spirits refuse to associate, that is 
a thing which I cannot help. I did m) 
part in the matter.” 

That is the consensus of opinion in th: 
community. The shaman has trans- 
ferred the spirit in good faith and h 
kept his part of the contract, and cons: 
quently keeps the boat and everything 
else with which the young man has paid 
for the spirit. Further, when it become: 
noised about that this young man is th 
sort of a man with whom spirits wi 
not associate, he loses social standing 
thereby, for it becomes evident not onl 
that he will never become a great sha- 
man, but also that he is lacking in thos: 
essential personal qualities which com- 
mend him to the spirits, and which 
therefore commend him to his fellow- 
countrymen also. 

In our hypothet’-al case we have sup- 
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posed the young man to go back to the 
shaman to complain over the non-arrival 
of the spirit. As a matter of fact it is 
only once or twice in a generation that 
such a thing takes place. When he has 
once publicly paid for the spirit, the 
young man has everything to lose by 
admitting that he did not receive it. He 
cannot get back what he paid for it; he 
cannot have the advantage of being con- 
sidered a shaman; and he will! lose social 
standing through the publication of the 
fact that the spirit refuses to associate 
with him. As a matter of practice, there- 
fore, the purchaser will pretend that he 
received the spirit and he will announce 
that fact. Some time later sickness oc- 
curs in a family or a valuable article is 
lost. The young man is appealed to, 
and in order to keep up the deception 
which he has begun by pretending to 
have received the spirit, he goes into as 
good an imitation of a trance as he can 
manage, for he has from childhood up 
watched the shamans in their trances. 
If he succeeds in the cure, or whatever 
the object of the seance may be, his 
reputation is made; and if he does not 
succeed nothing is lost, for it is as easy 
for an Eskimo to explain the failure of a 
shamanistic performance as it is for us 
to explain why a prayer is not answered. 
Ir may have been because some other 
more powerful shaman was working 
against him, or it may have been for any 
one of a thousand reasons, all of which 
are satisfactory and sufficient to the 
Eskimo mind. 

In general, among the Mackenzie Es- 
kimos there are two main theories of 
disease: either a man’s soul has been 
stolen, in which case the symptoms are 
chills, shivering, and a general lassitude; 
or a spirit may have been sent by an 
ill-disposed shaman into another person 
to make him sick. In this latter case the 
symptoms will be anything at all, and 
the treatment is exorcism, to drive out 
the evil spirit that has taken possession 
—or not really an evil spirit, for accord- 
ing to Eskimo ideas the spirits are 
neither good nor evil in themselves, but 
merely perform the good or evil bidding 
of those who send them. 

There are various methods of exor- 
cism, usually including chanting, drum- 
beating, conjuring tricks, ventriloquism, 
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and the like, on the part of the shaman, 
and the observance of taboos on the part 
of the sick man and his relatives, and 
occasionally on the part of an entirely 
unrelated person arbitrarily designated 
by the shaman. A child will be eventu- 
ally cured if its mother refrains from 
changing her socks as long as the illness 
lasts, or the disease will be aggravated 
if the sick man’s brother should eat any 
portion of the left side of a caribou. 

The procedure in the case of a soul 
being stolen is a simpler one. The prob- 
lem is merely to find the soul! and restore 
it to the sick person, and all the shaman 
has to do is to summon his familiar 
spirits and send them out over all the 
earth in search of the place where the 
soul has been forcibly confined. Eventu- 
ally one of the spirits will find the soul, 
unless indeed it has been craftily placed 
in some cavity or hole the mouth of 
which has been greased with seal or 
whale oil, for in that case neither will 
the soul be able to pass out of such a 
confinement nor will the spirit which is 
searching for the soul be able to enter in 
order to find it. When a shaman steals 
a man’s soul and wants to be sure that 
no other shaman shall be able to recover 
it for him, the favorite hiding-place is 
one of the foramina of the lower maxil- 
lary bone of the bow-head whale. 

Most travelers who have visited the 
arctic lands have commented upon the 
fact that Eskimo children are never pun- 
ished, or, in fact, forbidden anything. 
The explanations offered have been vari- 
ous, and usually such offhand ones as 
the “common sense” of the observer has 
suggested to him. In dealing with primi- 
tive people, however, “common sense” 
is an exceedingly dangerous thing. It is 
a frail reed indeed to rely upon, for 
scarcely anything that the primitive man 
does is done without a religious motive, 
and we in these later days are so prone 
to neglect the religious aspect of things 
that the chances are necessarily small of 
the right reason being divined. We 
count it as one of the chief triumphs of 
the four-year expedition of the American 
Museum of Natural History to the Es- 
kimos that we discovered why it is that 
children are not punished—for such im- 
material things is the money of scientific 
institutions expended! 















































One family of Eskimos were the ser- 
vants of the expedition for its whole four 
years, and | had known them also on a 
previous expedition. This family con- 
sists of the man Ilavinirk, his wife Ma- 
mayak, and their daughter Noashak. 
When I first knew Noashak I formed the 
opinion that she was the worst child | 
had ever known, and I retained that 
opinion for over six years, or until she 
was a young woman of perhaps twelve 
years. (Some Eskimo girls are fully de- 
veloped at the age of twelve or thirteen.) 
In spite of her badness Noashak was 
never punished. 

The two stock explanations of why 
Eskimos do not punish their children 
are: first, that the children themselves 
are so good that they do not need to be 
punished (but that scarcely applied to 
Noashak’s case), or that the Eskimos are 
so fond of their children that they cannot 
bear to punish them, which is not true, 
either, for they show in many ways that 
they are no fonder of their children than 
we are. 

During the entire time that Noashak’s 
family was with us she was the undis- 
puted ruler of our establishment. My 
plan of work was such that I could not 
get along without the help of Eskimos, 
and I had continually before me the 
choice of doing as Noashak wanted or 
else losing the services of her parents. 
They were both excellent - people, of 
whom I was personally very fond, and 
they were more useful to me than any 
one else whom I could hope to secure in 
their places; besides, most Eskimo fami- 
lies have children, and to dispose of the 
family of which Noashak was head would 
only have compelled me to engage some 
other family of which some other child 
was master. True, I was allowed to 
decide upon the broad policy of the ex- 
pedition, but any little details were liable 
to change without notice at Noashak’s 
option. 

It was during the absence of the sun 
in December, 1909, that this family and 
I were traveling up Horton River. We 
had been several days without any- 
thing to eat except seal-oil; our dogs 
were tired and weak from hunger and 
had ceased pulling. Ilavinirk and I were 
harnessed to the sled on either side, 
breaking our backs to pull it forward, 
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and Mamayak was walking ah 
breaking trail for the sled. Noash 
then a fat and sturdy girl of eight, wa 
top of the load, which was heavy eno 
in all conscience without her. When: 
we stopped to rest she would imm 
ately jump off the sled, run up som« 
bank and slide down it, run up again 
slide down again, and so on as long as 
stayed. The moment we started 
would jump on the load and ride. 

One day when her father and I w: 
more tired than usual and getting wea} 
from long fasting, | asked Ilavin 
whether he did not think it would bx 
good idea if Noashak got off and walk 
a little (we had, by the way, saved food 
for Noashak so that she had something 
to eat when the rest of us did net). H 
put the matter to her, telling her that 
was his opinion that walking wor 
really do her good; he told her how tired 
he and | were getting, and wanted to 
know if his dear daughter was not willing 
to walk now and then so as to enable | 
to travel a little farther each day and 
reach our destination, where plenty of 
food waited for us, that much soone: 
But she said she did not feel like walk 
ing, and that ended the discussion. 

Later on when we stopped to rest 
again and Noashak started her old ta: 
tics of running up hill and sliding down, 
I again suggested to her father that sh: 
might rest while we rested and then sh: 
would no doubt feel like walking when 
we started traveling again. He pur th 
case to her as before. Evidently his 
sympathies were on my side and he wa 
as anxious to have her walk as I was 
but her curt decision that she would 
rather slide down hill than walk besid: 
the sled settled the matter. 

I am unable to remember now whethe: 
I had any theory by which I explained to 
myself why it was that Noashak wa 
never forbidden anything and neve: 
punished, but I know now that if I had 
a theory it must have been a wrong on« 
As a matter of fact, I do not think I had 
one. I am afraid I took Noashak for 
granted, as a sort of necessary evil, lik: 
mosquitoes. It was only in Februar) 


or March, 1912, that [ got the key to th: 
situation, and I found it then to involv: 
also that most interesting question o! 
how it is that Eskimos get their names. 
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| had noticed ever since I knew them 
that Mamayak in speaking to Noa- 
shak always addressed her as “mother.” 
When one stops to think of it, it was of 
course a bit curious that a woman of 
twenty-five should address a girl of eight 
as “mother.” I suppose, if I thought 
about the matter at all, | must have put 
this practice of theirs in the same cate- 
gory with that which we find among our 
own people, where we often hear a man 
addressing his wife as “ mother.” 

One day another Eskimo family came 
to visit us, and strangely enough the 
woman of the family also spoke to 
Noashak and called her “ mother.” Then 
my curiosity was finally aroused, and I 
asked: “‘Why do you two grown women 
call this child your mother?” Their 
answer was: “Simply because she is our 
mother,” an answer which was for the 
moment more incomprehensible to me 
than the original problem. I saw, how- 
ever, that I was on the track of some- 
thing interesting, and both women were 
in a communicative mood, so it was not 
long until my questions brought out the 
facts, which (pieced together with what 
I already knew) make the following co- 
herent explanation, which shows not 
only why these women called Noashak 
“mother,” but also why it was that 
she must never under any circumstances 
be forbidden anything or punished. 

When a Mackenzie Eskimo dies the 
body is taken out, the same day that the 
death occurs, to the top of some neighbor- 
ing hill and covered with a pile of drift- 
logs, but the soul (nappan) remains in 
the house where the death occurred for 
four days if it is a man, and for five days 
if itisa woman. At the end of that time 
a ceremony is performed by means of 
which the spirit is induced to leave the 
house and to go up to the grave, where 
it remains with the body, waiting for the 
next child in the community to be born. 

When a child is born it comes into the 
world with a soul of its own (nappan), 
but this soul is as inexperienced, foolish, 
and feeble as a child is and looks. It is 
evident, therefore, that the child needs a 
more experienced and wiser soul than its 
own to do the thinking for it and take 
care of it. Accordingly the mother, as 
soon as she can after the birth of the 
child, pronounces a magic formula to 
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summon from the grave the waiting soul 
of the dead to become the guardian soul 
of the new-born child, or its atka, as they 
express it. 

Let us suppose that the dead person 
was a wise old man by the name of 
John. The mother then pronounces the 
formula which may be roughly trans- 
lated as follows: “Soul of John, come 
here, come here; be my child’s guardian! 
Soul of John, come here, come here; be 
my child’s guardian!’ (Most magic 
formula among the Eskimos must be 
repeated twice.) 

When the soul of John, waiting at the 
grave, hears the summons of the mother, 
it comes and enters the child. From 
that time on it becomes the business of 
this acquired soul not only to do the 
thinking for the child, but to help in 
every way to keep it strong and healthy; 
to assist it in learning to walk, to keep 
it from becoming bow-legged, to assist 
it in teething, and in every way to look 
after its welfare, things that the child’s 
own soul with which it was born could 
not possibly do for the child, on account 
of its weakness and inexperience. 

The spirit of John not only teaches 
the child to talk, but after the child 
learns to talk it is really the soul of John 
which talks to you and not the inborn 
soul of the child. The child, therefore, 
speaks with all the acquired wisdom 
which John accumulated in his long 
lifetime, plus the higher wisdom which 
only comes after death. Evidently, 
therefore, the child is the wisest person 
in the family or in the community, and 
its opinions should be listened to accord- 
ingly. What it says and does may seem 
foolish to you, but that is mere seeming, 
and in reality the child is wise beyond 
your comprehension. 

The fact that the child possesses all 
the wisdom of the dead John is never 
forgotten by its parents. If it cries for 
a knife or a pair of scissors, it is not a 
foolish child that wants the knife, but 
the soul of the wise old man John that 
wants it, and it would be presumptuous 
of a young mother to suppose she knows 
better than John what is good for the 
child, and so she gives it the knife. But 
if she refused the knife (and this is the 
main point) she would not only be pre- 
ferring her own foolishness to the wisdom 











































of John, but also she would thereby give 
offense to the spirit of John, and in his 
anger John would abandon the child. 
Upon the withdrawal of his protection 
the child would become the prey to 
disease and would probably die, and if 
it did not die it would become stupid or 
hump-backed or otherwise deformed or 
unfortunate. John must, therefore, be 
propitiated at every cost, and to deliber- 
ately offend him would be in fact equiva- 
lent to desiring the child’s misfortune or 
death and would be so construed by the 
community, so that a man is restrained 
from forbidding his child or punishing 
it, not only by his own interest in the 
child’s welfare, but also by the fear of 
public opinion; because if he began to 
forbid his child or to punish it he would 
at once become known to the community 
as a cruel and inhuman father, careless 
of the welfare of his child. 

We can see here how much there is in 
the point of view. On the basis of this 
explanation it is easy to understand how 
a man, tired and hungry and at the 
limit of his strength, would still haul his 
daughter on top of the sled load rather 
than compel her to get off and walk, for 
to compel her to do so would have been 
equivalent to desiring to bring upon her 
serious misfortune, if not death, through 
giving offense to her guardian spirit. 

Among the Mackenzie River Eskimos, 
if you see a man who is bow-legged or 
hump-backed, or whose ears are big, and 
if you ask any one why he is bow-legged 
or hump- backed, the answer will usually 
be: “It is because his parents forbade 
him things when he was young and 
offended his guardian spirit.” 

As the child grows up, the soul with 
which he was born (the nappan) gradu- 
ally develops in strength, experience, and 
wisdom, so that after the age of ten or 
twelve years it is fairly competent to 
look after the child and begins to do so; 
at that age it therefore becomes of less 
vital moment to please the guardian 
spirit (atka), and accordingly it is cus- 
tomary to begin forbidding children and 
punishing them when they come to the 
age of eleven or twelve years. People 
say about them then: “I think the nap- 

an is competent now to take care of 
fim and it will be safe to begin teaching 
him things.” 
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In the case of Noashak the transition 
period arrived in February, 1912. For 
four or five months before that it had 
been known to her parents and to al! of 
us that she was beginning to chew 
bacco. She used to steal it wherever s| 
could find it. Her parents and I mo: 
ized with her on the subject; we told 
her that the white people were now 
increasing in number in the community, 
that white men did not approve of girls 
chewing tobacco, and that she would | 
looked down upon for doing it. But sh 
said she did not care what white men 
thought of her. The matter gave her 
parents a good deal of concern; they 
tried in every way to hide the tobacco 
so that she could not find it; but sh 

was ingenious, and considered it a per- 
sonal triumph whenever she was able to 
assist any one toward the apparent) 
accidental discovery of tobacco stains on 
her lips, for that was an evidence that 
she had outwitted her parents again. 

One day her parents discussed th 

matter with me, saying that I under- 
stood their point of view and that the) 
therefore wanted my advice. I refrained 
from interfering much, however. They 
eventually decided that Noashak’s ne 
pan was now approximately fully deve!- 
oped (Noashak was as big as her mothe: 
already) and so they thought they would 
try punishing her. The next time that 
she was caught chewing tobacco her 
father gave her another lengthy talk 
urging her to stop the practice, but sh« 
only laughed at him, upon which h 
slapped her. To be struck was an un- 
dreamed-of thing in her philosophy. At 
first she was speechless with astonish- 
ment, and then she started crying with 
rage, and kept on crying all day, at th 
end of which she seemed to have thought 
the matter over carefully and to have 


realized that she was no longer ruler of 


the family. She accordingly stopped 
chewing. 

The natural consequence of the fact 
that it is the spirit of John that does 
the thinking and talking for the child 
is that the child is addressed as a rela- 
tive by all the relatives of John (for it 1s 
indeed to John that they are talking 
If John was my father and your uncle, 
then I speak to the child as father and 
you speak to it as uncle, irrespective of 
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the child’s age or sex. There was, for 
instance, a couple I knew who had for 
a child a boy of seven years, whose 
father called him stepmother and whose 
mother called him aunt, for those were 
their respective relationships to the 
woman whose soul was the boy’s guar- 
dian, or atka. 

As Eskimo communities are small and 
the people are necessarily usually related 
in one way or another, it is common to 
find a child addressed as a relative by 
every person in the village. It is one of 
the child’s earliest tasks to learn to 
recognize all these people and to address 
them by the proper terms of relation- 
ship, dealing with them in this matter 
entirely with reference to their relation 
to his guardian spirit. 

Still, as in other matters, the thinking 
of the Eskimo is unclear here, and there 
is no absolute mutual exclusion of the 
two relationships—the child’s relation- 
ship as we see it, on the one hand, and the 
relationship to the guardian spirit, on the 
other, so that in speaking to you a man 
will say, “This is my daughter,” al- 
though in speaking to her he may call 
her “nephew.”” He may also call her 
“daughter” and “nephew” alternately. 
A boy may therefore find himself in the 
position of being at once his father’s son 
and his father’s mother, which relation- 
ship he will of course find perfectly nat- 
ural, being the one he has been brought 
up to recognize. 

The fact that children address all the 
other people of a village by terms of rela- 
tionship has often been noted and has 
usually been explained in a “‘common- 
sense’’ way by saying that Eskimo chil- 
dren are taught to be respectful to their 
elders and that as a sign of this respect 
they are instructed to address them by 
terms of relationship. This explanation 
is an eminently reasonable one to our 
minds, but does not happen to be true to 
the facts. 

A person may continue through his 
entire lifetime to address certain indi- 
viduals by the terms of relationship re- 
quired by their position with regard to 
his guardian spirit, but as a usual thing 
the older a man gets the more this wears 
off and the more the real blood relation- 
ship begins to come forward. 

It appears from the foregoing that 
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every man has two souls, the one with 
which he was born and the one he 
acquired immediately after birth. He 
may, in fact, have more souls than that. 
If three people, or thirteen, have just 
died before the child was born, then he 
gets three guardian spirits, or thirteen, 
according to the circumstances. But 
when he dies it is none of these acquired 
souls, but the soul that he was born with, 
which in its turn remains for four or 
five days in the house after death, 
is then ceremonially driven out to the 
grave, and which waits there until it is 
summoned to become the second soul of 
a new-born child. No one knows what 
becomes of the guardian soul after the 
death of the persons whose guardians 
they have been. I have repeatedly asked 
about it, but no one seems to have ever 
heard the matter discussed and no one 
seemed to think the question was of 
great importance. 

This answers, then, the commonly 
asked questions: “‘ What is the Eskimo’s 
idea of a future life?” ‘“‘What has he 
that corresponds to heaven and hell?” 
He has nothing which corresponds to 
either heaven or hell. For four or five 
days after death the spirit remains in the 
house where the death occurred; from 
then on it remains by the grave until it 
is summoned to enter a new-born child, 
and from that time on until the death 
of the child the soul remains with it, 
unless it has been compelled to abandon 
it earlier, as would happen if the child 
were habitually punished. It is not 
known to the Mackenzie Eskimo what 
would happen to a soul in case it aban- 
doned the person it was guarding. (As 
the guardian spirit is the atka of the 
child, so the child is the saunirk of 
the guardian spirit.) 

It happens sometimes that between 
the occurrence of one death and the 
occurrence of the next, several children 
are born. Each of them can and does 
receive the soul of the dead man as his 
guardian. ‘This is another case of the 
Eskimo’s unclearness of thinking, for 
they seem to look upon each child as 
being the abode of the soul of the dead. 
How a single soul of a single man can, 
after his death, become three souls or 
thirteen, inhabiting simultaneously three 
children, or thirteen children, is a meta- 
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physical question in Eskimo theology. 

They cannot explain the fact, but they 
know it is so, which, after all, allies their 
metaphysics to those of other and more 
highly developed races. 

The fact that most things have a relig- 
ious or supernatural explanation implies 
that few things have natural ones. The 
miracles of the Eskimos are like ours 
in being of supernatural origin, but they 
differ from ours in being of more fre- 
quent occurrence. It would surprise 
most of us to see miracles happening all 
around us. It is not so with the Eskimos. 
They expect them continually, and when 
any one tells of having seen or heard of 
a miraculous thing there is only un- 
questioning belief, for it is but the narra- 
tion of an expected occurrence and an 
ordinary one. 

Apparently miracles may happen at 
the instigation of uncontrolled spirits, 
but certainly over ninety per cent. of 
them are directly ascribed to the activi- 
ties of a spirit controlled by some sha- 
man. 

The list of the different kinds and 
characteristics of miracles would be too 
long to recite. We shall describe merely 
what, among Mackenzie River Eskimos 
at least, is the commonest of all miracles, 
the best understood and most univer- 
sally vouched for—the spirit flight in 
which the actual body of the shaman 
flies to some distant place, sometimes to 
a neighboring village, often to a far 
country, and most frequent of all, to the 
sun, to the moon, or to the bottom of the 
sea. There is also another kind of spirit 
flight in which the body remains in its 
place and the soul alone goes abroad. 
These two sorts of spirit flights differ 
essentially in this: that while the first 
must be performed in darkness, the 
second can be managed in daylight. 

The bodily shamanistic flight takes 
place usually at night in winter and in 
the dark of the moon. The event is 
announced beforehand, and all those who 
desire to be present gather in the club- 
house or the largest available private 
residence. As is always the case in the 
Mackenzie River houses, there is one 
window at the peak of the “cottage”’- 
shaped roof, and directly under this, 
near the center of the floor, sits the sha- 
man, usually wearing no clothes except 


knee-breeches, although he may be fu 
dressed. Two or three men who 
skilled in the manipulation of ropes t: 
a long thong and tie and truss the s! 
man until, humanly speaking, it is | 
possible for him to move. Usually . 
feature of the tying is that a bight of 
rope is passed under his knees and 0\ 
the back of his neck and the rope dra 
tight until his chin rests between | 
knees. When the tying is done ther 
always left over a loose rope-end aly 
three inches long, to which is attached 
stone or other heavy object such a: 
hammer or an ax-blade. Before the | 
ginning of the performance the wind: 
has been covered with a thick skin 
blanket. All the people take their sé 
in a circle about the shaman as far av 
as possible from the center of the hou 
leaving him in an unoccupied circk 
perhaps ten feet diameter. The lights 
are put out and the house is so dark 
that one can see absolutely nothin 
Nevertheless every one leans forwa 
and closes his eyes tightly. If th 
are any children present an older pers: 
sits behind each child and holds his han 
over the child's eyes. 

The moment after the light goes o 
the shaman begins to chant a mag 
song. Presently he says: “I do not fi 
so heavy now as | usually do. Someh« 
it seems as if I were not sitting vei 
heavily upon the floor. Now I am b 
coming as light as a feather. Now I a: 
beginning to want to rise like a dry stic! 
in water.” All these things he says in 
low and indefinite tone of voice, speak 
well in his throat so that it is difficu 
to judge just how far away he is, but 
of course so far every one knows exact! 
where he is, for he remains (by his ow: 
account) in the center of the circle whe: 
he was when the lights were put out. 

The next stage of the performance i 
that the shaman, still speaking in th 

manner of a ventriloquist, says: “Nov 


re 


I am beginning to rise; now I am going 


to fly in circles slowly just above th 


floor; now I am flying fast; now I am 


flying faster.” Presently the peopl 
begin to hear a whizzing noise. This | 
the stone or ax which was attached 

the loose rope-end. The shaman is now 
flying in circles so fast that the centrifu 


gal force makes the hammer on the rope- 
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end produce a whizzing noise. If any 
one were to open his eyes, even a little, 
to try to see what was going on, the 
hammer would strike him on the head, 
killing him instantly. Consequently, the 
louder the whizzing noise the more 
tightly is every eye squeezed shut, and 
the more firmly are the hands of the 
parents held over the eyes of their chil- 
dren. 

While the hammer still continues the 
whizzing noise, the voice of the shaman 
is heard to say: “Now | am rising above 
vour heads; now I am getting near the 
roof; now I am about to pass out 
through the window.” Then the voice 
grows actually fainter and fainter as the 
shaman rises toward the roof and flies 
out through the window, and finally the 
whizzing noise dies away in the distance. 

For half an hour or more the audience 
sits in absolute silence with eyes shut, 
and then is heard again the shaman’s 
voice: “Now I am coming in through 
the window; now I am settling down; 
now I am down on the floor; now you 
may open your eyes and light the 
lamps.” The lamps are lighted, and, lo! 
there sits the shaman exactly where he 
was when the lights were put out three- 
quarters of an hour before. 

Some one now unties the shaman and 
he relates to an attentive audience his 
adventures on the spirit flight. He went 
to the moon and approached the house 
of the man in the moon. He did not 
dare to enter, but waited outside until 
the man in the moon’s wife came out, 
saw him, and invited him in. Shortly 
after, the man in the moon himself came 
home from a caribou-hunt, bringing with 
him a back-load of meat and a number 
of marrow-bones. A meal was prepared 
of caribou meat, and after that the three 
of them cracked marrow-bones until the 
broken bones lay in a large heap on the 
floor. The man in the moon said that 
last year the caribou-hunt had not been 
very good in the moon, but this year it 
was much better; the caribou in the 
moon this year were fatter than usual, 
which was no doubt due to the fact that 
the summer had been cool and there had 
not been very many mosquitoes. The 
man in the moon’s wife also joined in the 
conversation, saying that they had al- 
ready secured an abundance of skins for 
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clothing for the coming winter, and that 
as for sinew with which to sew, they had 
enough already for two years. She in- 
quired for the shaman’s wife, whether 
his little boy had begun yet to kill ptar- 
migan, whether the people in the sha- 
man’s village carefully kept all the 
taboos, and who it was that Rad broken 
some, for she knew from the vapor rising 
from the village that something was 
amiss. 

The shaman had answered her ques- 
tions to the best of his ability. He re- 
gretted that a certain young woman had 
been very careless in sewing caribou 
skin soon after the killing of white 
whales, and various other things of this 
sort the shaman was compelled reluc- 
tantly to tell, for he was a truthful man 
and must speak out, although he was 
ashamed of his fellow-countrymen and 
would gladly have been able to conceal 
the facts from the moon people. 

Time is not measured the same way 
in the moon as upon earth, the shaman 
tells, and really he had been in the moon 
a long time, although on earth it seemed 
but a short while that he was away. 
He had lingered, feasted, and talked, but 
finally his visit was at an end and he 
started off, promising the man in the 
moon to visit him again next year. 

When the shaman’s narrative is over 
a general discussion takes place, in which 
both men and women join, and finally 
when the crowd gets tired and sleepy 
they disperse to their own homes. 

This that we have described is not one 
of the most wonderful miracles, but 
merely the commonest one and the best 
attested. Some miracles, such as the 
walking on water, are of rare occurrence 
and only a few people have seen them. 
Raising people from the dead is also a 
seldom thing. But every man and 
woman you meet can attest the genuine- 
ness of the spirit flight, for they have all 
been present when it was done. Besides 
that, such things are a matter of com- 
mon knowledge among the people. You 
might as well try to convince an English- 
man that balloon flights have never been 
taken in the British Isles as attempt to 
persuade an Eskimo that spirit flights 
have never occurred in the Mackenzie 
Delta. 

One day when I was explaining to my 
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Eskimo that there were mountains on 
the moon, and was going into details of 
the moon’s physical characteristics, the 
account I gave did not coincide with 
the opinion held by my Eskimo listeners, 
and they asked me how I knew these 
things were so. I explained that we had 
telescopes as long as the masts of ships 
and that through them we could see 
the things on the moon’s surface. “But 
had any white men ever been to the 
moon?”’ I was asked, and when I replied 
that no one ever had, they said that 
while they did not have any telescopes 
as long as ship’s masts, yet they did have 
men, and truthful men, too, that had 
been to the moon, walked about there 
and seen everything, and they had come 
back and told them about it. With all 
deference to the ingenuity of white men, 
they thought that under the circum- 
stances the Eskimos ought to be better 
informed than the white men as to the 
facts regarding the moon. 

It may seem to you that these that 
we have described are extraordinary and 
untenable views, and that it ought to be 
an easy thing to undeceive the men who 
hold them, but if you have ever tried to 
change the religious views of one of your 
own countrymen so as to make them 
coincide with yours, you will know that 
the knowledge that comes through faith 
is not an easy thing to shake; and if you 
want to appreciate such an attitude of 
mind as that of the Eskimos and cannot 
find an analogy among your own neigh- 





bors, | would recommend the readin; 
Mark Twain’s 4 Connecticut Yan 
King Arthur's Court. It is one of 
remarkable things about Mark Tw 

that he understood the minds of 

intellectually primitive as few oth 
have done—even of those who ha) 
made a study of such things. M.: 
Twain’s Englishmen of King Arthu 
time think such thoughts as I have fou: 
the Eskimos thinking in our own gene: 
tion, and justify them in the manne: 
which the Eskimos justify theirs. If , 
were to try to displace from the miu 
of the Eskimos such beliefs as we hay 
described, you would find (as I hay 
found upon occasion) that you wou 
succeed no better than did Mark Twai: 
Yankee in his crusade against Merl 
But if you concern yourself, not with ¢! 
unteaching of old beliefs but with ¢! 
teaching of new ones, you will find 

easy path before you. The Eskin 
already believe many mutually cont: 
dictory things, and they will contin 
believing them while they gladly acce; 
and devoutly believe everything y: 
teachthem. They will (as the Christia: 


ized arctic Eskimos are in fact doing 


continue believing all they used to bx 


lieve, and will believe all the new thing 


on top of that. 
The belief in the spirit flight is 


strong at Point Barrow after more thar 
ten years of Christianity as the belie! 
in witchcraft was in England after mor 


than ten centuries of Christianity. 
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The Light Within 


BY EUGENE 
coe cmaeAVE McFANE came 
clere Jout of the Milltown 

2 night-school and dodged 


streets on his way home. 

The unobtrusive man- 
COR. ‘ner was assumed, for 
the boy was scarcely more than seven- 
teen; he radiated the joy of living, 
and the light of hope shone in his 
eyes. But the night-school was not pop- 
ular in Milltown, especially among the 
workers. For the son of a foundryman 
to reach the age of seventeen and not 
work, and to go to night-school into the 
bargain, was to fly in the face of cus- 
tom. There were some knots of youths 
about his own age gathered on corners 
which he could not avoid, and these sent 
plenty of curses and jeers after him, not 
without hints of physical violence. He 


made no attempt at retaliation; though 
the fact that he was undersized for his 
age and had not the looks of a fighter 


had nothing to do with it. He had 
learned from experience that if the meek 
are to inherit the earth, they must at all 
hazards preserve their meekness. Sev- 
eral times he had been tempted to give 
it all up—this schooling business—and 
cast his lot with the rest of his kind, to 
work and brawl and wallow in the hope- 
less life of Milltown; but then something 
within him would come to his rescue— 
something which whispered convinc- 
ingly, urging him to hold on. Then, too, 
his mother and sister stood by him, 
ever watchful, fighting such moments. 
Women toilers have a divine instinct for 
this. They had determined that life 
should mean something for him, and, 
through him, for them. For this they 
worked; for this they had kept him from 
the hot iron jaws of Milltown. 

Che working-men’s cottages were all 
dark as the boy passed them. The day 
was long and hard and Milltown went 
to bed early. He came to one, however, 
where a window still glowed. He stopped 


A. CLANCY 


in surprise, then pushed open the un- 
locked door and went in. A girl about 
his own age was sitting at a table, sewing. 

“What are you doing up, Kate?” he 
asked, sitting down like one who is in 
familiar surroundings. The girl worked 
in the mill with his sister, and he was 
beginning to realize how much he liked 
her. 

“1 kinder thought you’d stop in if 
you saw the light. I wanted to see you 
—before you went home.” She looked 
at him uneasily. ‘Guess you ain’t heard 
yet?” 

“Heard what?” 

“About your father. They took him 
off his job to-night, Dave—an’ I think 
it’s the end.” 

“Took father off his job! Why, 
he’s been in the foundry nearly forty 
years—!” 

“That’s why they’ve dropped him. 
Your sister don’t know. I’m afraid it ’ll 
be hard for you—” 

The boy came and stood motionless 
beside her. In Milltown, he knew, there 
was only one way out when such a crisis 
arrived. 

“Tf they’d only waited till next year,” 
he murmured. “In a year I could go 
into an office—” 

He broke off lamely, his eyes on the 
girl, who worked in the mill all day; 
wno had sat up late to warn him. It 
suddenly occurred to him that she was 
pretty. He put his arms around her and 
kissed her. He had never done that 
before, or thought of it. 

“Maybe it won’t be so bad, Dave,” 
she smiled. ‘‘Go home now, and face it!” 

His own cottage was dark and silent. 
He wondered what had happened there, 
while he was out, and crept into bed, 
fearful of the morrow. 

He was not lazy; but not having to 
go to a day’s work, the others were 
always up before him. At half-past six, 
when it was still dark and lights glim- 
mered where breakfasts were being 
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hastily cooked and dinner-pails filled, 
he was still asleep. All was done in 
silence, for men who work in foundries 
and women who toil in mills have not 
much to say at half-past six in the morn- 
ing. The oil-lamps give a disheartening 
emphasis to the knowledge that they 
are up before the day has broken. It is 
only a little bit worse on a dull, chill 
March morning, when there is also a 
raw fog. Then life not only seems, but 
is,a grim thing. At that time, in Mill- 
town, the reality of work looms inexo- 
rable and big with necessity. 

MecFane’s wife had started the fire 
and was hurrying about the morning 
meal as best she could, a panic in her 
eyes, her hands trembling. It was the 
first morning in many years that she had 
had to light the fire. Jim McFane had 
always done that for her. He was 
always up at five. But her man was 
aman no more. He had come shuffling 
home to her last night with the fatal 
news, physically and mentally shattered, 
as though he had been literally struck 
down. 

Jim McFane was not an old man—but 
that’s what the foundry can do. Like 
all men of his type—men who just labor 
on and on, who never miss a day but 
yet never give a thought to this day of 
days—he could not understand. He had 
once looked forward to being foreman 
himself. This could not be the end of 
it. It must be that they were merely 

utting him aside temporarily. Maybe 
* had gone a little stale; he would try 
to summon up a new energy. Why, he 
had nothing in the world but his job— 
not a dollar! Surely the foundry people 
would not have him starve; they must 
mean to give him something better— 
later. 

Thus McFane’s mind worked as he 
pulled on his clothes and shuffled into 
the kitchen for his breakfast. There was 
something else on his mind, too, and he 
dared not look at his wife as he thought 
of it. His wife neither looked at him 
nor spoke; she was silently accepting 
the inevitable. Her silence awoke a dull 
resentment in him—the pitiful resent- 
ment of a beaten man. 

His daughter, her cheeks still unsoiled 
by the mill, came in and slipped into her 
place opposite him. 


““What’s the matter, dad,” 
sick?” 

He flared at her angrily. 
“What d’ye mean? , What makes 
think as I’m sick? An’ who is it wo: 
care if | was?” 

“Your father has been taken off | 
job,” said the mother, quietly. 

The girl looked at him wildly fo: 
moment, then put her hand on his 

“Never mind, dad; my job is go 
and mother can work along with nx 
we get close—which we won't. Any wa 
we’ ve only a year to wait, and then D: 
will be making us all rich!” 

The boy came in as she spoke. 
was clean and neatly dressed; the t 
women always looked out for that. T| 
both greeted him cheerily, perhap 
little more so than on other mornings. 
McFane did not look at him, but stared 
sullenly at the table. He had alwa 
been jealous of his son, and now, in h 
hour of failure, he felt something akin t 
hate. 

“Stop slobberin’ over the boy an’ giv: 
him his breakfast!” he burst out. ‘Is 
he a girl, a baby? Look sharp; he’s 
gotter come along with me this morn- 
ing. 

The mother’s face went white. Th: 
girl, who was already at the door, turned 
on him quickly. 


“WwW hat for?” 


she ask: d. 


ee 


“Because he’s goin’ to work for his 
£ 


living, like any other man—like I hav: 


to; that’s what for! The foreman’s 


given him a job an’ he’s goin’ to answe! 
the whistle with me this morning!” 


The boy stared at him blankly. De- 


spite his warning, as he caught the full 
meaning of the words a terrible feeling 
of utter wretchedness possessed him. His 
lips trembled—that common sign of 
hurt soul which is so painful to see in th 
young. 

“But,” he protested, “it’s—it’s nx 
that bad! You can’t mean that | must 
go—now. And the schooling I’ve had 
am I to waste that? You know I’ve on! 
a year—” 

“An’ how’ll ye live the year?” sneered 
McFane. “I tell ye I’ve lost me job 
that’s what it is. Are ye goin’ to live on 


your sister's wages?” 
Che words cut deep, but the boy saw 
above and beyond them. 
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“But such a little time to wait,” he 
said; “just a little trial—for such a big 
chance! And it’s for all of us. You and 
the men are always sneering at me as if 
| was afraid of work; it’s a lie to say it! 
| can’t go there, in the foundry—it’s 
too late! i 

[he mother put her arm around him, 
het r eyes blazing. 

“Jim,” she said, “vou're mad. What 
he says is the right. He must not go!” 

His daughter tried to coax him. 

“Tt’s foolish and it’s not needful, 
father. What's a little sacrifice now? 
Isn’t he doing it for you as well as him- 
self, and us? Besides, you—you don’t 
know what you're doing, father!’ 

Che last had slipped from her before 
she fully realized its possible effect. 
McFane sprang up excitedly. 

“That’s it!” he echoed, savagely. “I 
don’t know what I’m doing! My son’s 
above me; he’s too good for his father’s 
work! My son mustn’t dirty his hands 
with the work that’s give his father 
bread an’ meat for forty year’. For forty 
year I’ve starved an’ slaved an’ got 
nothing! There's young Farrell in the 
foundry this two year’ an’ supportin’ his 
father—an’ | must go on starvin’ while 
my son lives on his sister’s wages! He'll 
be a man like the rest of us an’ go to 
work, I tell you. So have done with your 
slobberin’; this morning he answers the 
whistle with me!” 

McFane’s big fist came down on the 
table. There was no appeal. In Mill- 
town when the “man”—the breadwin- 
ner—spoke like that his word was law. 
Many a boy and youth in Milltown had 
heard that sentence passed and had gone 
to the ends of the earth as they knew 
them—mostly to the gutters and prisons. 
But Dave McFane was not that kind. 
The germ of order and obedience was in 
him. For a moment the wild spirit of 
revolt rose high, then flickered out in the 
knowledge of ugly facts, the misgivings 
of self. 

The sister had gone. She was already 
late for the mill. The mother turned 
dry-eyed to her housework. The boy 
slunk into his room and took off his white 
collar. He put on a ragged old suit and 
a tattered cap. The whistle down at the 
works gave a shrill blast, and the two 
McFanes went out. To the boy, as he 
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went miserably along, it seemed as 
though his life was being shrouded over 
and blotted out, as the mist blotted out 
those hurrying past them. 

Suddenly there came toward him, out 
of the mist, the girl who was just then 
strangely in his thoughts—Kate, who 
worked in the mill with his sister. She 
stopped and called to him, but he could 
not bear it. He did not answer or even 
look at her. He hurried by, his eyes on 
the ground, shame and a new sense of 
degradation in his heart. 

“’There’s the boy, sir,”” McFane mum- 
bled, cringing before the keen-eyed, hard- 
featured foreman; “he’s answerin’ the 
whistle.” 

“All right. Go down there with them 
men, boy, an’ they'll show you what 
your job is. What are you waiting for, 
McFane? Didn't I tell you it’s no use 
it’s orders? Sorry, Jim, but I can’t help 
it; you ain’t up to the job no more. 
Come an’ get your money Saturday.” 

A curse broke from McFane’s quiver- 
ing lips; he tottered, and Dave grabbed 
him. Many of the older men came 
gathering around him, offering a rough 
sympathy, but soon they silently re- 
turned to their work. Such things were 
always happening at the foundry, and 
there was nothing to do. Men are 
always getting too old to do good work, 
and if they haven’t put aside something 
for such a day, it is their own lookout. 

He doddered around for a while, then 
crept away, a broken, bitter old man. 
And Dave McFane knew why he had 
to go to work at the foundry. 

All day long for many days and weeks 
he worked there, at the beck and call 
of great, lumbering animal men. Men 
who went through lanes of fire; who 
slung about tons of white-hot, glowing 
metal; who all but hurled themselves 
into raging furnaces, their big, muscular 
chests and unkempt heads and beards 
covered with sweat and grime. They 
cared for nothing and about nothing but 
the ever-present task and the day’s end. 
Yet it was their life; they asked for 
nothing else; they were satisfied. With 
a wondering awe the boy came to realize 
this—the grim, savage pleasure these 
powerful, reckless human machines took 
in their work. 

He went at his job with the energy of 
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despair. He willed to do it to the utter- 
most. As the weeks dragged on, the 
boy, outwardly, coarsened into the man 
—the foundryman. But try as he 
would, there came no change within. 
There always a clear light burned. 

His work called for nothing but brute 
strength; his mind was free, horribl 
free. All day it worked and wate, 
grinding on the problem. It was a queer 
problem for a boy’s mind, but it came 
to him naturally from his environment. 
How, he was ever thinking, can one who 
is not like these great, sluggish beings 
around him, become reconciled to such 
a life? What could be the terrible incen- 
tive necessary to make such a man 
plunge into it willingly and be con- 
tent to work out his life, his destiny, 
there? 

In the spring, when the rolling country 
beyond Milltown was becoming green 
and beautiful in its periodic protest 
against the blackened spot in its circle, 
and the boy’s cup of endurance was 
brimming, what seemed an answer to the 
problem was vouchsafed him. The mills 
shut down; his sister was thrown out of 
work, and he became the sole support 
of the family. Old McFane had never 
done anything since the foundry had 
dropped him. The boy was working for 
his daily bread and the bread of others. 
This must be the solution of his problem, 
he thought. For a time he worked with 
a new energy, a dogged, blind eagerness 
that he mistook for zest. 

For a time the light within grew dim, 
but only for a little time; then it flared 
up again, threatening to burn the heart 
out of him. The foreman grudgingly 
granted him a day off, and he went into 
the town, seeking a way out. But it was 
too late. Nobody wanted him. Nobody 
wanted a foundryman. Most of them 
told him in a business-like way, but some 
laughed. So he went back to the foun- 
dry. Then the thing he had begun to 
dread happened. 

The man who had taken McFane’s 
place was, if possible, more of an animal 
than the rest. He was one of the 


foreigners, one of the “Polak” men. 
A towering, thick-browed savage who 
spoke no English; nor any language at 
all, it would seem. Old McFane had 


suddenly taken it into his head fre- 
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quently to come down to the foundry 
and watch the men. He would stand 
about inquisitively, and, in particular, 
he would follow the Polak man with his 
eyes, senile hate gleaming in them. 
Finally the foreman had to order him 
off, with threats of having him put out 
if he came again. But the Polak man 
understood, and he returned the hare 
with brutish intensity. When the old 
man came no more, he transferred his 
resentment to the son. He seemed Pos- 
sessed of the idea that Dave was secret! 
delegated to spy on him. He began to 
badger the boy constantly, muttering to 
himself and to the other Polaks. 

One day Dave was running with a c: 
laden with pig-iron. The Polak man 
saw it coming, but nevertheless stepped 
deliberately in front of it and allowed 
himself to be knocked down. He was up 
in a second, his eyes blazing with hate 
and triumph. With a roar he sprang 
forward, his great fist smashing the boy 
square in the face, splitting his upper 
lip. For a moment the boy staggered 
dizzily; for one fatal moment the light 
within him died away, and black rag: 
engulfed him. He became an animal, 
more terrible than any of those who 
were now crowding around. The Pola! 
man stood in front of him, ready to 
strike again. None of them could not: 
the change in the boy, though they sav 
him pick up the bar of iron. Before 
any of them could move, before th: 
Polak man could close or dodge, the 
metal whizzed through the air—and th« 
Polak man lay on the ground, his skull 
crushed. 

A wild riot broke loose, the natives 
lining up for open battle with the for- 
eigners. In the general confusion and 
fighting he was temporarily forgotten. 
It was not until the foreman and his 
assistant, with drawn revolvers, had 
quelled the disorder, that some remem- 
bered seeing him running out of the foun- 
dry. Some of the Polaks started to give 
chase, but the foreman ordered them 
back. He had seen these things happen 
before, and knew what to do. The boy 
would be found easily enough—if he was 
wanted. At the point of his revolver, he 
sent them one and all back to work, 
excited and muttering. He telephoned 
to the town for a doctor—and others. 
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The doctor’s visit was as brief as his 
verdict—dead. 

Dead. The boy knew it as he ran 
wildly on, instinctively making for the 
woods that crept up the sides of the 
distant hills. The Polak man was dead; 
he had killed a man! This was the 
thing he had of late begun to dread; 
nothing less than this. And now it had 
actually happened; he had killed a man! 
He had been living the life of a dog, and 
now, quite logically, so it seemed to him, 
he had come to the second step—murder. 
What next? What was he to do? He 
had no idea; his mind had stopped work- 
ing. Like any animal of prey, he was 
following the one instinct of the hunted 

to hide. 

He was not pursued immediately. 
deed, the authorities were in no hurry. 
The death of a Polak man was of no 
importance; there was no need of justice 
departing from its usual slow rural dig- 
nity. Besides, there were many who 
sympathized; who saw no need of any 
pursuit at all. Among these was his 
father. Old McFane, when he heard the 
news, was filled with a strange joy. 
While the mother and sister waited and 
trembled in the dim kitchen, he went 
about Milltown boasting of it. His son, 
Dave McFane, had killed a Polak man; 
the Polak man who had taken his job; 
the job he had worked on for forty year’! 
It was a fine deed; how could they dare 
to do anything to him? 

The boy stole into the sheltering 
woods. He made for a stream he knew 
of and bathed his bleeding and aching 
wound. For awhile he sat at the water’s 
edge, vacantly staring at the pebbles 
resting uneasily at the bottom. But he 


In- 


saw nothing—only the Polak man. He 
got up and moved on, aimlessly. With- 
out noting it, he was circling back 


toward Milltown. He realized this with 
a start when he suddenly found himself 
on a broad pathway which formed a 
much-used short-cut to one of the mills. 

Before he could slink back, he was face 
to face with a girl who was coming along 
the path. It was Kate, the girl he had 
kissed and thought of loving. He had 
not spoken to her since that night in her 
cottage. He had deliberately let her 
slip out of his life. Just now he was not 
a pretty sight, and she must have heard 
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some wild rumor of what he had done, 
for she faltered a moment, then gave a 
terrified scream and ran from him. He 
stood watching until the flying figure 
was out of sight; then he plunged again 
into the darkening woodland and flung 
himself down in the tangled underbrush. 

Thus, alternately lying down and 
roaming about, he passed the night. 
Many things came into his mind, but 
never once was he able to rid himself of 
that one crushing thought—he had killed 
a man! Despite his surroundings, de- 
spite the foundry, his soul had always 
been bright and clear—the light had 
always burned. But now he had killed 


a man. 
An hour of peace came to him just 
before dawn. The world appeared to 


roll away miraculously, and he seemed 
to see what lay before him very clearly 
and simply. He, Dave McFane, had 
committed a great crime, and he was out 
here, hiding in the What a 
shameful thing! When the morning sun 
was high and the country lay green and 


wot yds. 


beautiful around him, he walked into 
Milltown and gave himself up. 
But something was wrong; nobody 


seemed to understand. They lz 1ughe d at 
him! The warden of the Milltown jail 
slapped him kindly on the back and said 
he had nothing to fear, and he’d be “out 
soon.” Again and again, at every op- 
portunity, he repeated his simple state- 
ment: He had killed a man and he was 
ready for the penalty. They were all 
against him; no one would listen, except 
with an indulgent smile. Some said 
perhaps the shock had unsettled him a 
little, and redoubled their . kindness. 
Then he saw. To them it was nothing! 
They could never understand! 

They brought him into court, where 
the judge smiled. He heard a lawyer 
saying a few brief words; something 
about “‘a clear case of self-defense.” He 
heard a jury give a verdict to that effect, 
without leaving their seats. Then 
there was a little cheering crowd of work- 
ers outside, and his father, running to 
grasp his hands! He pushed them all 
roughly aside and hurried away. 

They would not let him atone. It was 
just as though he had stayed out there 
in the woods, hiding. His crime was 
still on him. 








He walked out into the open country, 
mile after mile. Clearly, the matter was 
in his own hands now. Then, abruptly, 
there flashed across his mind that old 
problem that had bothered him at the 
foundry: What terrible incentive could 
drive a man of his stamp to work out 
his life in such a place? Why, this was 
it! This was the solution, the incentive 

sin, sin and atonement! Death would 
have been easy—for him. But here was 
something that he loathed; a real, daily, 
lasting punishment in life. He would go 
to work again in the foundry. He must 
go; in no other way could he blot out 
what he had done. 

The boy turned back. He ran, rather 
than walked, the long miles. It was late 
when he reached the cottage, but his 
mother and father were waiting, and the 
girl Kate. As he came in the door and 
his mother looked into his face, she gave 
a startled cry. She knew; the mother- 
soul had divined it; her boy had sud- 
denly become a man—a grim, purposeful 
man! 
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Old McFane came toward him tri- 
umphantly. 

*“Dave, my boy,” he cried, “ you’ 
famous! The biggest man in Milltoy. 
has offered you a fine job in his office- 

“Mother,” he said, without seeming 
to hear, “I'll want breakfast early. |’; 
going to the foundry.” 

“You're what?” 
his body quivering. 

Dave turned his eyes on the old man 
for a moment. McFane seemed to se: 
something there that made him cow: 
and whine. 

“I said, I’m going to the foundn 
dad; I’m going to answer the whistle.” 

He kissed his mother, and the girl: 
then stumbled into his room and sank 
into a dreamless sleep. 

As the girl was leaving, his mothe: 
seized her hands tightly. 


shrieked McFane. 


“You'll help me, Kate,” she said, 


ou're the only one; it’s 


“won't you? 
the only way. You'll help him?” 

“T love him,” she replied, simply 
and went out. 


A Secret 


BY FLORENCE 


EARLE COATES 


the world to me! 


M.. laddie’s a’ 
*Tis to himself I owe it 
That I can never more gae free. 
But, ah! he must not = er it! 


When from my side he roams awa’, 
I scarce believe I’m living; 
But when he’s here—my laddie!—ah, 


I die for want of giving! 


Why must I think upon his smile? 
His eyes o’erbright and bonny? 

His gladness that doth sae beguile 
It robs my heart of ony? 


Were I a lad, and he a maid, 
I would not be sae winning; 

To wound too deep I'd be afraid, 
And deem such sweetness sinning! 
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Unusual 


BY MARY HE 


Sec e#OR a city to discover to 
- a oe 2 one the secrets of its 
V2 heart one must have 
patience, as well as 
the eye to see, and no 
appreciation, howe ver 
\ AOS profound, of the city’s 
obvious loveliness counts much to this 
more intimate knowledge. ‘To under- 
stand a city one must come to it with a 
certain virginity of the spirit, one’s mind 
untouched by what others have said 
concerning it, one’s vision undimmed by 
the pictures that others have painted. 
[his innocence of mind is hard for a 
grown person of any intelligence to 
achieve concerning famous cities. 

lt is for this reason that Venice, of 
all cities, is the hardest to know. Its 
beauty is so obvious, its charm so pro- 
found, that one may live there a long 
time before penetrating the outer sur- 
faces, the very glamour of its peculiar 
beauty a barrier to a more intimate un- 
derstanding of it as it exists to-day. We 
go to it heavily handicapped with a 
knowledge of what we must seek and 
what we must see, our minds saturated 
with the impressions of others; and to 
know a city, even that of one’s birth, one 
must rediscover it oneself and see it with 
one’s own eyes, from one’s own angle. 

It is customary for some people to 
talk about Venice as old and infinitely 
sad, to think of it sitting alone meditat- 
ing on its past glories; and all the time 
the great transformer, Steam, has been 
at work changing the landscape and its 
people to the new life of a modern world. 

The visitor who lives in one of the 
hotels on the Grand Canal will probably 
never wholly think of Venice as other 
than a show city, a tourist city, where 
travelers from all over the earth come 
to wonder. Such a person will never 
realize that Venice to-day is a modern 
port. To realize this fully one should 
live for a time on the Giudecca, where 
one will see the city a magic background 
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for all the ships of the earth. For a time 
Venice was a backwater. Her ancient 
glories as Queen of the Adriatic had de- 
parted from her, but the cutting of the 
Suez Canal gave her back her position. 
In the Giudecca there is always a wash 
from the wake of the big steamers com- 
ing from the ports of the East; coming 
from England bearing coal, and from 
other countries grain and food for the 
factories and workshops of northern and 
eastern Italy. 

The making of delicate lace and the 
blowing of fragile glass are the industries 
that one naturally associates with Ven- 
ice. On the Giudecca Canal, however, 
the work of unloading the big steamers 
goes on perpetually. Over by the 
Marina they are building, not gondolas, 
but big iron steamers; and if you live 
there you must look at the white dome 
of the Salute through the trailing smoke 
of the steamship stack. 

And this aspect of Venice has a special 
beauty, and why should one shut one’s 
eyes to it? There is one thing certain, 
that the more your life is cast to bring 
you in touch with the people of Venice 
who work, the more you will understand 
Venice of to-day. Its real life is the life 
of the people, and that is why the little 
girls in Signora Vittoria’s scuola di merli 
helped us to a better understanding of 
Venice in some of its unusual aspects 
than all the books we had read of it, 
and why a vivid acquaintance with the 
life of the little calle on which we lived 
told us more about Venice than all 
the beautiful and expected sights of the 
Grand Canal. 

For a_ trifling sum we hired from 
Signora Vittoria an apartment whose 
two most striking features were a beau- 
tiful view over the Giudecca Canal and 
a big kitchen where a soapstone hearth 
did duty for a stove, and where a mighty 
iron pot swung on a heavy chain over a 
little fire of wood twigs—this for soup 
or polemta—and where other dishes were 
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cooked in little square earthen flower- 
pots of charcoal stoves. 

And when our cook, Maria Immaco- 
lata, was once installed and was hanging 
out of the window letting down a basket 
by a string to the street venders below, 
we felt we were keeping house like any 
middle-class Venetian family. A gifted 
young person, this Maria, and one who 
would have graced any vaudeville stage. 
I mention her histrionic ability first, for 
only incidentally was she an excellent 
though temperamental cook. Her efh- 
ciency as a servant was marred only by 
a disinclination for work; not caused by 
laziness, this, but through passionate 
interest in the spectacle of life which 
flowed, vivid and many-sided, through 
the lens of Maria Immacolata’s vision. 
As with all artists, her interest was two- 
fold; first, life itself—the life of a little 
Venice street where shrill-toned dramatic 
conflict with the fishman alternated with 
shrewd low- voiced gossip, whereby as 
much was told with a lift of the eyebrow 
or a shrug of the shoulder as with any 
words; then, having garnered a new 
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emotional experience, Maria must ref 
it to some audience. She reflected to 
the varying moods of the ca//e, just as s| 
reflected us to the calle, to her own va 
satisfaction and that of the bystander 

Also did she reflect the JS¢ uola di mer 
for on the ground floor a score of you 
women, most of them under sixte: 
were instructed in the art of needlewor 
by Signora Vittoria, poor lady, a bea 
tiful person of five-and-forty, and inci 
ably simple and sweet. Neither the le: 
ting of rooms to strangers nor the copi 
with riotous youth had dimmed her fait 
in human nature. 

Our closer acquaintance with th: 
young persons in the lace school began 
a day or two after Maria’s advent, when 
we saw her carefully sorting out and 
hoarding cigarette-butts. 

“Do you smoke, Maria?” | asked. 

“No, Signora, not I,” she answered 
“But the school of Signora Vittoria 
She made a fine and large gesture down 
with her thumb. “/¢ smokes. Listen!” 
Maria had a dramatic gesture. “Does 
the Signora hear the noise?” 

















FACTORIES AND FREIGHTERS ALONG THE RIVA 
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AT NIGHT THE WATERS GLISTEN WITH A MYRIAD OF LIGHTS 


The Signora did. The Signora, in- 
deed, had noticed that periodically pan- 
demonium broke loose below. 

“Tt is that the Signora Vittoria,” ex- 
plained Maria, further, “has gone with- 
out. Whenever she goes abroad, this 
poor Signora Vittoria, the school ceases 
to work. Ah! The Signora should see 
the school when the Signora goes forth. 
It goes to the windows and beckons to 
the gondolieri; it waves handkerchiefs 
out—yes, no sooner is the poor Signora 
Vittoria’s back turned and she closes the 
great front door—Boom!—than each 
hand goes to each stocking and each girl 
brings forth each one a love-letter. 

“ Love-letters—those babies!’ I ob- 
jected. 

“Babies?” queried Maria, raising an 
offended eyebrow almost to the roots of 
her hair, and in such fashion that it for- 
ever blasted the babies’ reputations. 
“Hah! Listen! They quarrel. I go to 
see.” For Maria’s ears were as keen for 
the sounds of conflict as a hound’s. 


She returned breathless. 

‘| arrive but in time,” she announced. 
“They were pulling hair; they were 
scratching faces and slapping, and all 
because the great Rosina told Julietta— 
the Signora knows that Rosina brutta 
with eyebrows so” — Maria imperso- 
nated the ill-favored Rosina—* Rosina 
said that Julietta had no lover, but wrote 
herself her own love-letters. Ping! 
Julietta strikes Rosina. Rosina pulls 
the hair of Julietta, while all the time 
the little Bettina, the only good one, sits 
in the corner like a Madonetta and sews 
and does her work and does not raise 
her eyes. Like this, Signora—so good. 
And that red-haired tosa, Concetta, now 
that the others fight, has the window all 
to herself and makes eyes for all to the 
gondolieri without.” 

Thus, as in a mirror, did we see re- 
flected the lights and shadows of the life 
of this little atelier of girls. 

Our advent was a signal for decorum; 
sleek heads were bent over embroidery- 
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frames, respectful voices uttered pleasant 
greetings Ww hen we appeared. We got to 
know them all by sight, and were able 
to talk to them, because first one and 
then another was to be seen performing 
small duties around the house. One 
would be found making a bed; one was 
seen blacking shoes, and we could never 
enter our kitchen without finding a girl 
washing dishes or scouring a copper 
saucepan. Why this helpfulness? we 
asked ourselves. Why this eagerness for 
housework? ‘The answer was not far to 
seek. Gemma, the littlest of all, told me. 

“Why do I wash the dishes for Maria, 
Signora?”’ she fluted after me. ‘‘ For the 
cigarette-butts, Signora, | wash them. 
Maria Immacolata, perhaps the Signora 
knows, saves the butts, and these she 
gives us for what we may do. So many 
for making a bed, and so many for wash- 
ing a dish, and for blacking shoes so 
many.” 

This ingenuous method did Maria em- 
ploy to avoid all labor, nor could we stop 
it. When we asked Maria if she thought 
cigarettes were good for young children, 
she only replied that “girls would be 
girls, and that one could only be young 
once.” 

It was in this fashion that we first 
began to know the people in Venice who 
worked, and then we got on terms of 
cordial acquaintance with all that little 
section where we went out to buy things. 
The highest point of our acquaintance 
with the lace school was on the feast 
of San Martin. We knew it was a feast- 
day first through a chorus of giggles at 
the foot of our stairs, and then through 
the chanting of a song. It seemed that 
it was a sort of Shrove Tuesday affair, 
and one gathered that if one paid tribute 
in the way of food to the singers, one 
would have good luck throughout the 
year, and if we did not do so, that they 
wished us as many disasters as there 
were nails in the house. 

So we resolved on a party. It seems 
that on San Martin’s day little boys 
chant through the streets and receive 
a tribute of here a piece of bread, and 
there some nuts, perhaps an orange. But 
a party, one gathered from the manner 
in which they accepted our invitation, 
was a grand occurrence. We consulted 
Signora Vittoria as to what refreshments 
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to have. What would they like to e: 
And the answer plumbs the depths | 
tween the demands of little girls in th 
country and little girls in this. 

“White bread,” said the Signora \ 
toria, “if the Signora would be so go 
White bread and a glass of wine.” 

That made a party, mind you, 
Venice for little girls of the sweetme: 
eating age. 

“White bread and a glass of wine 
The Signora hesitated. “And perhaps 
she added, “‘a cigarette as well.” 

And the success of that party, t 
which we added sweet chocolate and 
few other things, was a tribute to the 
high degree of social training. The wa 
they let us in, without boldness or en 
barrassment, to their fun was a tribut 
also to the democracy of them. The 
were just a little tiny corner of that 
great Venice which at the slightest 
provocation can so enjoy itself, which 
asks only a little excuse and some whit 
bread and a glass of red wine to make a 
festa q 

With their cigarettes in their innocent 
hands, they sang throughout the evening 
in their sheer lightness of heart, sang 
the songs of the day, and other songs 
in such deep Venetian that to us it was 
just a babble of soft syllables. They told 
stories and sang again, and went away 
grateful to us, not realizing that the 
success of it all lay with them and their 


ability to come to us over the gulf of 


the differences of age and language and 
circumstances that separated us, and to 
keep us from first to last from feeling 
like outsiders. 

These little girls, who were pictu- 
resque young rascals or touching little 
persons, according to the varying of one’s 
point of view, were just part of the real 
Venice, that vast majority which works, 
and which was presently to bring home 
to us for the first time what the modern 
life of the people of Italy really means. 
And that of all places in the world one 
should have come to a realization of this 
sort in Venice is significant, it seems to 
me. 

The first thing that a traveler in Italy 
notices after he has recovered from his 
superficial observation of the surface of 
things is the passionate attachment of 
a man for his village. A man is Floren- 
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tine first, and Tuscan next, and Italian 
third; the Tuscan fears and disapproves 
of the “Black Hand” of Naples with 
much the same shiver that a New- 
Englander may, and feels himself as far 
removed from it. | have heard a Tuscan 
farmer in a railway train rejoice that 
he didn’t hav e to go to America, where 
one meets the “Mano Nero” and the 
mafiost people of the South. 

Each little town has such a vivid per- 
sonality of its own that at first Italy 
seems cut out into tiny and independent 
communities, hostile and incomprehen- 
sible one to the other. And yet in Italy 
there is at work a great force which binds 
the people together without sacrificing 
this local feeling. One may live there a 
long time without discovering it unless 
one has it brought home in the spectacu- 
lar and vivid fashion in which it was 
brought home to us in Venice. And this 
force is the spirit of labor, the great 
spirit, purely modern in its expression, 
whose force no one has yet been able to 
measure. For it is a young giant which 
is only now learning its own strength. 
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What happened was this: Down 
Brescia in the mining district there h; 
been a strike. Troops had been call: 
to maintain the peace. ‘The strikers h: 
borne themselves in a menacing w; 
toward the troops, had thrown stone 
and a riot seemed imminent. The troo, 
fred, killing two strikers. The unite 
labor of Italy, upon this, declared a ger 
eral strike as a protest against what the 
termed the murder of their brother 
All the north of Italy was to be closed 
all labor of every description was t 
cease. 

Through the greater part of the nort! 
the strike was only partially successful, 
though it was said that in some citi 
it was an impressive enough demonstra 
tion of the power of labor. But Venice, 
the remote; Venice, that we regard as a 
show city, getting its prosperity from 
ourselves and the travelers of other 
nations who come to view its peculia: 
beauty, was closed absolutely and en- 
tirely. The shutters went up on all the 
shops; the hotels and restaurants and 
public eating- places ceased to serve 

















ENGLISH VESSELS ON THE ZATTERE 
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SANTA MARIA DELLA SALUTE ON THE GRAND CANAI 


meals. Strangers were served by the 
hand of the hotel proprietor and his wife. 
Visitors who were living in furnished 
places went hungry or shared a polenta 
of fish and bread with the householders 
where they were staying. No trains left 
Venice or came in for thirty-six hours. 
Strangers arriving in the railway station 
could find no man to carry their hand- 
luggage. 

A friend of ours was able to get a 


facchino to carry his bag only after he 


had bribed him with a large sum. Some 
of his comrades intercepted him as a 
strike-breaker. They were very gentle 
about it, and argued: 
“He is a poor man and his wife is 
sick.” 

“And,” added the facchino, “the gen- 
tleman is ill and a stranger in Venice.” 

“How much are you getting?” in- 
quired one of the facchino’s friends. 

He was told what the sum was. They 
consulted a moment, then made up a 
purse among themselves and permitted 


him to go on his way carrying the bag; 
so that in spirit the strike was not 
broken. 

All traffic on all of the canals stopped; 
gondola and sandala and barge lay idle, 
thronging the little canals. No fishing- 
boat went out; no boat laden with food 
or fruit came in from the islands. ‘The 
great factories of Venice stopped their 
work; the great pasta factory at the end 
of the Zattere, which works day and 
night on eight-hour shifts manufacturing 
foodstuffs all hours of the twenty-four, 
ceased its work. In the canal of the 
Giudecca the great boats from England 
bearing coal waited by the rivas. A 
force had spoken, and from one moment 
to another had turned this busy and 
active city into a city of sleep. Silence 
was everywhere. One might walk miles 
through silent streets which turned their 
blank, shuttered faces toward one. On 
the street corners knots of unwonted idle 
men stood and talked in low tones. 
Strangest of all were the silent and 
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UNLOADING A COASTING VESSEL 


In the vacant Grand 
Canal only the police-boat plied up and 
down at intervals. 

There had been a mass-meeting of 
workmen on the Giudecca at the work- 


empty waterways. 


men’s quarters. They do not care 
whether the hotel season is good or not, 
whether strangers come or go, since they 
work continuously in all cases. Our 
own gondoliere had already left us, but 
many sandalas were going across, and 
we wished to go and see what it wes the 
workmen of Venice were doing on the 
other side of the broad canal. We bar- 
gained with a little boy to take us across, 
but he hesitated; we raised our price, 
but still he shook his head. The sandalas 
were not working as usual; they were 
conveying across people who had busi- 
ness on the other side—and we were 
forestiert. Then a workman who had 
sometimes talked with our little boy 
along the Zattere nodded his head to the 
sandala-boys and told them to take us. 
When we asked who he was, we were 
told he was the head of the organization 
of sandalas. He was the only man in 
Venice who could have given us permis- 


sion. ‘This somewhat unwashed and 
chance-met friend had more power at 
this moment than any high official. Of 
all the people in Venice, he alone made it 
possible for us to join the hurrying crowd 
of sandalas. 

When we got over there, there was 
nothing very much we could understand. 
Here a man spoke earnestly to a knot 
of people; there others sang; men and 
women walked up and down. There was 
an air as of a festa about everything. 
Had one not known the inner signif- 
cance of this gathering of men that 
swarmed up and down the rivas of the 
Giudecca, one would have thought one 
had chanced on some holiday. Our boys 
took us across and left us at the Piazzetta, 
and a few hours later all water trafh« 
had ceased. In the Piazza the gas burned 
in broad daylight to fulfil a contract to 
supply so many feet of gas to the city 
of Venice; at night the lights were 
turned out and Venice was left in dark- 
ness. 

Throughout the strike order was pre- 
served, but not by the guardians of the 
peace; the police were in evidence, but 
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not in great force; the people them- 
selves it was who preserved order. At 
night an army of two thousand people, 
perhaps, walked down the black Mer- 
ceria singing the “Inno del Lavoro.” It 
was an orderly crowd and a gay crowd, 
4 mob devoid of the dread of mob- 
spirit; but this mob was saying: 

“We are the working-people of Italy, 
and we are showing our power. We are 
the working-people, and for us there is 
no north and no south. For us Venice 
and that little mining-town so far over 
in those distant hills are one. We have 
nothing to gain by this for ourselves. 
and yet everything to gain, since we thus 
show the force of united labor. We have 
shut up our big industries; we have 
stopped traffic; we have stopped all the 
buying and selling of all the people; we 
have stopped the pleasuring of the 
strangers who bring us prosperity, so 
that we may protest in this fashion 
against the killing of men who were 
fighting for their just rights. We are 


willing to pay that we may enter this 
protest—pay with our daily wage that 
we need, pay with our own comfort. 
While we are strong we 


And yet, see! 
are also gentle. We are entering our 
protest without violence and gaily, since 
we are a people well drilled in public 
gatherings of the festivals of our city.” 

And so the strike was kept intact, but 
not quite intact, for when we wondered 
how we should get enough to eat, and 
walked past our little grocery-shop with 
longing eyes, a woman whom we did not 
know, but who knew us, plucked at my 
skirts and whispered that I might slip 
in quietly. And I went into the little 
shuttered place and bought strictly nec- 
essary provisions and made place for 
another woman. For Venice lives from 
hand to mouth, and the people have no 
stores in their own houses. And so we, 
like the others, were allowed to eat, 
though we fared meagerly, sharing the 
self-denial that they imposed on them- 
selves. 

Once more before we left we were to 
see all working Venice together. It was 
late in the fall; the ends of the calles 
were shrouded in mystery; the city of 
Venice had turned a different face on us, 
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for, more than any city, Venice is at 
the mercy of the seasons and changes 
its expressions with the changing of the 
months of the year. At the last of 
October the chill cold comes up from 
the lagoons; there are days when search- 
ing winds sweep down the Grand Canal, 
and these days alternate with days of 
pure gold, mellow and wonderful—days 
that coax late roses into bloom. 

All Souls’ Day found us still in 
Venice, and we went with Signora Vit- 
toria to the Campo Santo. The celebra- 
tion of this feast-day in all Catholic 
countries is touching and impressive— 
more so, I fancy, in Venice than in any 
other place, for the Campo Santo 1s 
situated on an island by itself, and on 
that day alone it is joined to the main- 
land by a bridge of boats over which 
passes all the city of Venice. Every one 
goes then to visit their dead; the little 
girls like those in the lace school; the 
same crowd that sits up all night to cele- 
brate the Feast of the Redentore with 
that mixture of religion and feast-making 
that is so Latin in its essence; the same 
people that we had seen marching down 
the Merceria singing the triumphal hymn 
of labor—all these streamed that day in 
ceaseless procession across the long and 
narrow bridge of boats, only this time 
it was a black-robed crowd broken up 
into family groups, and it marched 
soberly, almost every one carrying a 
waxen taper to burn for the souls of 
their dead. 

And so they went across the bridge 
in tragic and touching family parties; 
a black-clothed man with his children 
about him; young husbands and wives 
going to the grave of their first-born; 
little sober groups of children, with some 
older relative in attendance, to pray by 
their parents’ graves; old people going 
to pay the homage of memory once more 
to those dead a very long time; through 
all the day long the great Venice that 
works came from the farthest calle and 
the most remote and lost little water- 
way and from the farthest part of the 
Giudecca, and passed and repassed over 
the bridge of mourning which led from 


the city of the living to the city of the 
dead. 

















































The Obsequies of Peter Schwarz 


BY CORNELIA A. P. COMER 





#HE strange idea came 
3 to him just as he was 
2 driving his family home 
} from Jacob Reinig’s fu- 
\ neral. 
The September day 
dose was mellow, radiant. 
Across the flat, juicy acres of good Ohio 
iand the afternoon sun lay warm and 
benignant. The countryside was at 
rest in the peace that follows effort. 
The fields St nel their right to smile 
back idly at the pleasant sun, for their 
yield had been heavy. Peter Schwarz 
was conscious, as always, that this mate- 
rial world is near and warm and good, 
but with that consciousness mingled 
other, more unwonted reflections. 

For some inexplicable reason death 
and our pitiful, belated tenderness 
toward those who have gone had never 
so impressed Peter Schwarz as to-day, 
elder though he was, and thinker though 
he believed himself to be. Jacob Reinig, 
from whose funeral he came, had been a 

oor man; he farmed but seventy acres; 
bis barns were small, his cattle few. Yet 
he had lived in decency and died with 
the respect of men. On this day when 
his neighbors met for the last civilities, 
the preacher had called upon a few of 
them, as was the custom in this com- 
munity, to tell what they knew of him 
who was gone. Awkwardly, slowly, sin- 
cerely, one after another proffered his 
testimony: Jacob Reinig was a brave 
man; he met loss with a cheerful face and 
disaster with firm lips. Jacob Reinig 
was a good man; he kept the Command- 
ments of his God, he lent a helping hand 
to his neighbor. Jacob Reinig was a 
generous man; he gave what he could 
not afford, he let others reap where he 
had sown. Jacob Reinig was even, last 
excellence of all, a meek man; he forgave 
one who had despitefully used him. 
“Which I’ve never done, myself,” said 
the neighbor who told of this, “and prob- 
ably never shall. I’m not sure I wish 


for such virtue. But Jacob Reinig, he 
had it.” 

It was a simple, homely service, but t 
what it all meant was that the passing ; 
this man through the world had left no 
scars and gashes. No crushed, embit- 
tered soul exulted in his going. He 
stood between no man and the sun. 

Peter Schwarz pondered these matters 
as he drove homeward. Kind things had 
been said, and they rang true. Now if 
Jacob Reinig, weazened, work - worn, 
struggling little man that he was, could 
have heard them with his living ears, 
how he would have exulted in the music 
of such commendation! As incense and 
all sweet spices to his nostrils, as spike- 
nard and Gilead’s balm to his worn 
body, would such words have been to 
his spirit, doubtless bruised by life’s long 
struggle—for who escapes unscathed 
from the mill of God? Not Jacob Reinig, 
and certainly not Peter Schwarz. 

Why, then, could there not be som: 
such service of approval held while 
man yet lived? Our neighbors, the wir- 
nesses of our lives, know as well what 
they think of us the year before ou: 
death as the day after. What is to hin- 
der them from sharing that knowledg: 
with us? Nothing but custom closes 
their lips while we live, to open them 
when we die. Is it not a custom that 
would be best honored in the breach? 

In the deliberate, somewhat reluctan: 
brain of Peter Schwarz there struggled 
toward expression the notion of som: 
such service offered as a stirrup-cup t: 
souls about to ride forth into the dark 
As men grow old it is not their bodies 
only that become stiff and enfeebled, 
needing stimulus and cheer. Their spir- 
its, too, demand some generous, sparkling 
liquid to fortify them against that creep- 
ing, deadly cold. And the very wine o! 
life is love and praise. 


Clear sounded the hoofs of the well- 


matched span on the hard graveled road. 
The family surrey rolled comfortably; 
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along. On the back seat his wife and 
Millie talked with such subdued cheer- 
fulness as became the occasion. Beside 
him, hands in pockets, lolled his only 
living son. Peter held the reins, as he 
had always done. Not while he lived 
would others drive his horses. 

Eight children had been born to Peter 
and Katrina Schwarz. Of the four who 
lived, two were married and gone. The 
son and daughter remaining, children of 
their middle years, gave zest to their old 
age. 

Amelia, her father’s favorite, leaned 
forward and touched him on the shoul- 
der. 

‘‘What makes you so quiet, pap?” she 
demanded, abruptly. 

The dark color rose slowly to the 
man’s face, for the girl had startled him. 
He was not ready yet to share his slowly 
crystallizing thoughts, and he was gl: id 
that they came just then to the wide 
sweep of road at the entrance to his barn- 
yard. The bustle of catching the cord of 
the patent gate-opener, of driving in 
through the lifted gate and getting the 
family unpacked from the carriage made 
any answer superfluous. 

When supper was over and the work 
at the barns was done, Peter Schwarz 
took his place upon the wide steps of the 
recessed porch, lit his seldom-used pipe, 
and again set himself to thinking. He 
was one of those men to whom ideas 

came powerfully, if seldom. Once an 
intellectual conception penetrated his 
brain, it became almost an obsession. 

He had a rounded, benignant forehead, 
and his head was high above the ears, 
but his upper lip was long and flat, and 
his semicircular mouth shut like a trap 
in a hard, inflexible line that emphasized 
his heavy chin. His sharp gray eyes 
could be very cold, though they were 
sometimes gentle. He wore a short 
fringe of white beard from ear to ear, and 
his domed head was only partly covered 
with iron-gray hair. Square and power- 
ful of build and now grown somewhat 
portly, he appeared a strong man and 
not altogether an unkindly one. As he 
sat there, frowning slightly in his absorp- 
tion, so near the ground upon which his 
well-built brick farm-house stood with 
an air of assurance and possession, he 
looked very closely akin to the solid 
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earth, the solid house, and the brown 
fields which he dominated. 

The girl Millie made a sudden rush 
from the house, as a playful kitten does, 
and curled herself beside her father on 
the steps with something of a kitten’s 
flippant confidence. Her mother came 
out more slowly, knitting in hand, and 
took the rocking-chair behind them. 

Katrina Schwarz was an ample, large- 
framed, motherly woman, deep-bosomed 
and broad-shouldered. Her mild brown 
eyes regarded the world with the high 
dignity of an unselfish soul. She had to 
an unusual degree that air of great good 
sense and reasonableness characterizing 
so many elderiy women of German 
blood. Yet in spite of all this she looked 
down a little wistfully at her husband 
and her child. A woman is always a 
woman, no matter what her years or her 
reasonableness. But Peter Schwarz had 
long ago forgotten that his wife was 
other than a cosmic blessing, like pure 
air or spring sunshine or autumn rain. 
Her merits were even more a matter of 
course than the sprouting of seeds or the 
ripening of grain. He sometimes re- 
membered to thank Heaven for these 
mercies, but he was wholly unaware that 
Katrina also might be classified as a 
mercy. 

Millie rubbed her cheek tentatively 
against her father’s coat-sleeve. 

“Well, pap, what are you thinking 
about now?” 

He returned the caress with clumsy 
playfulness. Millie was the one human 
creature who could cajole him into such 
behavior. Katrina, watching, sighed 
vaguely, then smiled—for, after all, i 

was a definite good that Peter could still 
love and still caress. 

“You may tell me first what’s whirling 
around in that silly little head of yours, 
Clara Amelia Schwarz.” 

Millie straightened up, hands clasped 
about her knees, looking off with an ex- 
pression of sudden rapture. 

“A hat, pap! Such a hat I seen yes- 
terday when me and mother drove to 
town with the butter and eggs. It’s at 
that new milliner’s across the square 
from the grocery. I heard she’s got a 
trimmer from Chicago yet! Would you 
believe it? The hat was a black crown 
and a white rim with just a black line 
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on the edge and one great big, big red 

rose right here” —she gestured rapidly— 
“and the green leaves go this way and 
that way, like they was reaching out to 
clasp around your head!” 

“And what has Amelia Schwarz to do 
with such a hat? Tell me that!” her 
father demanded, half frowning. 

Millie’s gray eyes grew shrewder and 
more intent. It suddenly became ap- 
parent that, though her figure was girl- 
ishly slender and her hair fluffed about 
her face, she had her father’s nose and 
mouth, with some of the traits they 
implied. 

“Thomas’s grocery has fifteen custom- 
ers a week for our two-pound pats of 
butter—folks who won’t take any other 
if they can help it. You say it takes too 
long for mother and me to drive around 
and deliver it when you are needing the 
horses, but Luella Spelzer says I may 
leave it at her house and let the people 
come there for it. They will take the 
extra trouble because the butter is al- 
ways hard and sweet and yellow, and 
they will pay me what they pay the 
grocery. That is from sixty to ninety 
cents a week to add to my share of the 
butter money. It won’t take me long 
to get that hat!” 

Peter Schwarz thrust his lower lip out 
thoughtfully, deeply gratified by her 
shrewdness. 

“Not bad for a silly head,” was his 
verdict. ‘“‘Maybe you'll learn your way 
about this world yet.” 

Millie shot a quick, sideways look at 
him and judged the moment propitious 
to say, “Mother needs a new bonnet, 
too.” 

The atmosphere changed suddenly. 
There was no mistaking the black frown 
upon the man’s face. 

“But it was only last winter that your 
mother had a bonnet! Not another so 
soon! Heavens and earth! Is there no 
end to the money these women would 
spend? You will bring me to the 
county-house yet, if you have your 
heads! I say, no new bonnet!” He 
brought his hand heavily down upon his 
knee. 

Millie drew a quick breath. She 
might coquet with her father, but she 
loved her mother as well as she knew 
how to love. The woman in the back- 


ground, who had dropped her knitting ¢, 
hear the girl plead her cause, picked j; 
up again placidly. These eruptions 
were too familiar to be disconcerting 
Katrina Schwarz was no weakling 
What she judged needful for a decen; 
appearance she would buy when th 
time was ripe. Meantime she kept he; 
own counsel. Still—how pleasant 
Peter might just for once faintly guess 
the meaning of the word indulgent! 

“So that is what I was thinking 
about,” said Millie, adroitly; “how : 
make ninety cents a week more on ¢! 
butter. Now you tell me what you wer 
thinking over, pap.” 

Peter Schwarz relaxed his frown and 
consented to forget his wife’s prospec- 
tive extravagance, for he was ready now 
to share his thought with them. 

“While you were thinking vanities 
and spending,” he declared, “1 was look- 
ing forward to the day of my death. |r 
came to me this afternoon at Jacob 
Reinig’s that it is good to be dead.” 

Millie shivered. 

“Oh, pap, it’s horrible!’ 

“But, no,” said Peter Schwarz, heav- 
ily.” “‘It is not so I see the thing. B: 
quiet and | will tell you. It is good to 
be dead—yes. Never did it come to m 
so clear as to-day. Peter Reinig’s fields 
are harvested, his summer work is don: 
Red are the leaves on his maples and th: 
quail run in his stubble. . . . Outsicd 
Was a quietness, a peace. The house, 
too, was in order, swept and garnished 
is it not so? To lie there with folded 
hands and flowers on one’s breast and 
the glare of the sun shut out. The plow- 
ing, the sowing, the reaping—all over. 
No more thoughts of cost and payment, 
of earning, of spending, of saving. Can 
you not see how that would be peace?” 

Millie shook her head dubiously. 
Katrina said nothing. 

“It lacks but one thing to make it 
very good,” continued the man. “I had 
this thought: it would be better still if, 
before a man lays down his work, lh: 
might hear with his living ears such 
things as his neighbors say of him in thei: 
hearts. There are two judgments, anc 
the judgment of men comes before that 
of Heaven. Sometimes—who knows? 
it may be the kinder. Wouldn’t Pete: 
Reinig have gone to meet his God mor 
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cheerfully if he had first known the 
things men said of him this day?—I tell 
you, yes! As for me, Peter Schwarz, I 
would like it well to know men’s speech 
of me when I lie in my coffin with quiet 
hands—and I mean to know! This is 
what I have decided, and I tell you, 
Katrina, and you, Amelia, that you may 
be prepared. When the time comes that 
I grow feeble and can no more come in 
and go out as I will, then will I make a 
feast and bid my neighbors. And I will 
choose a minister and he shall preach 
such a sermon as he would preach if | 
had gone away to return no more. And 
he shall ask testimony of my neighbors, 
and they shall give it as though I were 
among them dead, not living. And I 
shall hear for myself what they think of 
my up-risings and my down-sittings 
amongst them through these years. I 
will set my life on trial before them and 
let them give verdict. It will be well 
for me to know if what I have done 
meets with their sense of what a man 
should do, and I shall go to my own 
place in greater peace.” 

Peter Schwarz had risen in his excite- 
ment and resolve and stood facing them, 
giving forth his decree with upraised 
hand. His daughter’s small eyes grew 
wide with consternation and her face 
puckered pitifully. 

“Oh, pap, don’t!” she wailed, driven to 
entire frankness by what seemed to her 
the appalling prospect. “Oh, don’t, 
don’t do that! Everybody will make 
fun of us for miles around—and ev- 
erybody will say, ‘It’s so Dutch!’” 

Katrina Schwarz, who had not ceased 
to rock and knit as she listened, put 
down her work for an instant and leaned 
forward to face her husband sympathet- 
ically. She understood his unrest and 
his craving, but she did not approve. 

“Better not, Peter,” she sald. mildly 


but clearly. “I tell you—better not!” 


To oppose Peter Schwarz was to set 
his will the more firmly upon the unde- 
sirable thing. Millie and her mother, 
having learned this lesson thoroughly, 
did not allude to the matter of Peter's 
pre-funeral services. And Peter himself 
said nothing more. He was still a sound 
and healthy man, with no justification, 
as yet, for the ceremony he had planned. 
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But he thought of it often, and, more and 
more, the event took shape in his mind 
as the crowning festival of a life’s effort. 

Five years went by. Peter’s seventi- 
eth birthday came and went; it found 
and left him hale, but at seventy-two 
came the first break. Over-work in the 
harvest-field brought on heat prostra- 
tion, and this was followed by a slight 
“stroke.” He improved rapidly, and the 
doctor prophesied entire recovery, but 
Peter shook his head. Unused to any 
illness, he seemed to himself in worse 
case than he was. He proceeded to 
set his affairs in order, and, when this 
was done, one afternoon Luther drove 
him away on some unexplained errand. 
He came back looking agitated, half- 
ashamed, but resolved. 

“The twenty-third of September is 
my seventy-third birthday, Katrina. It 
is time for me to do the thing I have 

lanned these five years. I have seen 
William Dick, the young minister in 
town. He will preach for me a funeral 
sermon. Itis all arranged. Have what 
help you need and get ready a meal for a 
hundred people. I will send out word 
through the neighborhood at once and 
ask all to come.” E 

The manner of this announcement 
left little room for effective protest. 
Katrina shook her head slowly. 

“You are foolish, Peter, but I will do 
as you say,” she observed, calmly. “I 
suppose we can get the folding-chairs 
from the church, and Martha Ricker and 
Elsa will help me through. But the doc- 
tor says you must not be made tired or 
worked upon by anything. If you 
think this is minding him— 

“What is to be, will be,” said Peter 
Schwarz. “Though it kill me I will do 
this thing.” 

There was nothing further to say. 
Katrina was not a woman to waste 
words. She accepted the inevitable, and 
her preparations went bravely forward. 
Millie, now a competent young person of 
twenty-two, scolded and fretted to her- 
self and to her mother. 

“What use?” said Katrina, wearily. 
“What use, child? Be quiet and save 
your strength for your work. When 
the man of the house says ‘Do this,’ it 
must be done. Pray that your father 
takes no harm from it, as 1 am doing, 
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and get on with your cleaning and 
pickling. ‘The front-room curtains must 
be washed to-day, the green-tomato 
pickle must be made to-morrow, and 
when we go to town on Saturday see 
that I remember to get fresh calico to 
cover the settee. It shall not be said 
that my house was disordered.” 

“The township will buzz with it. 
Everybody will laugh. It will be in the 
county papers. How comes pap to 
think of such things? I wish I could go 
away and never come back!” 

“Two hams,” said Katrina, steadily, 
“seven beef tongues, and forty frying- 
chickens. Will that be enough?” 

“Oh, mother! mother! don’t you 
care?” 

Katrina looked pityingly at her child 
across the illuminating years between 
them. 

“What people say will not hurt you— 
any more than it will help your father. 
So long as you care, you are weak. 
Listen only to what your own heart 
says. So will you have strength for 
life and death. Now get on with your 
curtain-washing!”’ 

When the day arrived Katrina’s prep- 
arations were complete. The plates and 
napkins, the forks and spoons, were piled 
ready for passing; long tables were 
crowded with the food: platters of ten- 
der ham, pale rose and white; platters 
of melting tongue, fawn-color and red; 
platters of fried chicken in delicious 
shades of brown and tan; platters of 
Katrina’s marvelous liver sausage, an 
exquisite gray; dishes of “sour pota- 
toes,” as the salad was called. In the 
kitchen Martha Ricker and her daughter 
Elsa were making dozens of flaky biscuit 
and getting ready the great boiler of 
coffee. Of “bread spreads” to go with 
the biscuit there were eight — apple 
butter, peach butter, pear butter, grape 
jelly, crab-apple jelly, currant jelly, 
strawberry preserves, and peppermint 
honey from Peter Schwarz’s own hives. 
There were baked custards and “floating 
island” and lemon apple-sauce. There 
was pound cake and fruit cake and a 
wonderful “‘sunshine cake,” as well as 
rich little cakes whose composition was 
Katrina’s secret. Of things spiced and 
pickled there were so many that the be- 
holder ceased to count. 
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“Of this, at least, I am not ashamed 
said Katrina Schwarz as she gave he: 
last instructions in the kitchen and he; 
last glance at the tables before she went 
into the best room to take her sear 
beside her husband. 

The front room opened by an arch 
into the family sitting-room, and both 
were of generous proportions. The littl: 
table for the minister, with its ee 
of zinnias and its glass of water, stood i: 
this archway. Peter and Katrina wer 
to sit opposite him between the western 
windows, in full view from both rooms 
Millie and Luther were beside them, and 
the married daughter, Anna, with he: 
four children, across the room. Th: 
folding-chairs from the church were in 
double and triple rows about the rooms, 
and they were already nearly filled as 
Katrina moved to her seat. 

She noted that Peter was breath- 
ing rather heavily. The excitement of 
this great day was already telling upon 
him. He sat very erect, with his head 
high, not meeting the gaze of the assem- 
bly. There were reddish gleamsin his gra) 
eyes and a flush on his broad cheek. |r 
came to Katrina,as she glanced at him, 
that this wasnolonger the strong, shrewd, 
sometimes harsh man whom she had lived 
beside for nearly fifty years. She was 
seeing at last the face of that hidden, 
uncertain Peter who had only revealed 
himself to her by brief glimpses. This 
was Peter the curious Bible-student, 
Peter the debater, the Peter who cas: 
suspicious eyes over his own past deeds, 
pulling a little here and pushing a little 


there, to straighten the wavering line of 


them. And this Peter now reached out 
uneasily for the approval of his peers, 
as if his self-assurance failed. Katrina 
faced her guests more steadily, mor 
masterfully, as she realized, by one of 
those deep intuitions which come to mai 
ried folk, that the hour of his greatest 
weakness was upon Peter Schwarz. 

The minister was young and some- 
what shallow, and he did not knov 
Peter, but he did his best. He read 
the twenty-sixth Psalm; a quartet about 
the melodeon in the living-room sang, 
“Only remembered by what he has 
done.” 

“For it ts required of stewards,” recited 
the minister, impressively, “that a man 
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be found faithful.” He made a little dis- 


course on this text; he spoke of the re- 
sponsibility of living; of the great respon- 
sibility of character which we take with 
us from this world, and even of property 
which we leave behind; of the satisfac- 
tion it is to a man to look back on a life 
spent according to his conscience, know- 
ing that he has done the utmost with 
his gifts, his money, and himself. Such 
a man, he did not doubt, was Peter 
Schwarz, prominent in his own commu- 
nity, with a name known outside its 
borders. Even a stranger like himself 
could not meet Mr. Schwarz without 
feeling his force, his power. How much 
better, then, must all his good qualities 
and his good deeds be known to the men 
whom he had lived among since he came 
to this community fifty years ago, when 
it was still a raw, new land. He would 
ask some of Mr. Schwarz’s old friends 
and neighbors to complete the picture, 
which he had not the ability or the ex- 
perience to make perfect, of this man’s 
long, useful life in this spot. 

There was an understanding between 
Peter and Elias Barrick that the latter 
should be the first to speak, but Elias 
Barrick was stiff-jointed and rheumatic, 
and before he could rise his own son 
Herman was on his feet and speaking. 
There was a sound of approval and an 
exchange of glances among the younger 
men. 

Herman Barrick was a narrow-chested 
young man, with sunburned cheeks and 
a bulbous nose. He had a dogged jaw, 
however, and although he was embar- 
rassed, he spoke out as he intended. 

“] mean no disrespect to the minister, 
and I’m not saying Rate Schwarz don’t 
live according to his lights, but I’d like 
to know just what them lights are. 
Why’d he foreclose the mortgage on 
Martha Ricker’s eighty next to his south 
forty, when he knew that if he gave her 
till after harvest she might ketch up on 
the int’rest, and that if she was wise to 
business she could easy ’a’ borrowed the 
money somewheres else? He don’t fore- 
close his mortgages on the farms of men 
who know you can git all the money you 
want for six per cent. an’ good security. 
This is all I’ve got to say.” 

_ Very red, but steadfast, Herman Bar- 
rick dropped into his chair. Like a flash 
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Luke Kalbfleisch, across the room, was 
on his feet. 

‘I mean no disrespect to the minister, 
and I ain’t saying Peter Schwarz don’t 
live according to his lights, but when I 
bought my wood of him two years ago 
he showed me fine hard wood, cut and 

iled and dried in his wood-lot. When 
eee it, a good fourth of it was dozy old 
fence-rails mixed with the better stuff. I 
can burn fence-rails—but not at the price 
of good wood. That’s all I have to say.” 

One or two of the older men hissed 
ineffectually. The minister, who had 
recovered his self-possession, pounded on 
the little table with his knuckles. 

“Stop! Stop!’ he cried. “This is 
indecent. It is an insult to me and to 
Mr. Schwarz. I beg of you—” 

This time it was young Dave Lindsay 
from the Scotch settlement in the next 
township who was on his feet. David 
Lindsay, his father, sprang up and 
clutched him by the sleeve, but with an 
adroit twist young Dave was out of his 
coat and across the room. He lifted a 
high, taunting voice. 

‘“*] mean no disrespect to the minister, 
and I know he lives according to his 
lights; for when Lizzie Dickerman, his 
own niece that he’d been guardeen to, 
come to him to buy her thousand-dollar 
mortgage just before she got married— 
she wanted to sell it so’s to pay the 
money on a piece of land—he give her 
the thousand dollars and said nothing 
about the accrued interest. It was eight 
per cent. money, an’ the eighty dollars 
come in in just four days. Nice way to 
treat an orphan that was his own kin! 
She didn’t know nothin’ about accrued 
int’rest. Father, I'll take that coat.” 

“IT mean no disrespect to the minis- 
ter,” piped under-sized Philip Hinkel, 
standing on his chair to make himself 
heard in the increasing tumult, “ but one 
day I was at the hardware store in town 
and the clerk says to me: ‘Say, do you 
want to see the meanest man in this 
county? That’s him luggin’ an iron 
wash-boiler out of his wagon. He come 
in here rippin’ mad, an’ he says: “If I 
get a tin boiler with a copper bottom, 
my wife she wears one out every five 
years. I ain’t goin’ to stand for it,” says 
he. ‘Gimme an iron boiler.” ‘Do you 
know they’ re cruel heavy for a woman?” 
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says |. ‘They ain’t really fit to handle 
“em.” “Gimme an iron boiler,” says he. 
“If it’s heavy, it will last the longer. 
I’ll teach ’em to wear their wash-boilers 
out!” and with that he lugged it off, 
though he could hardly stagger under it. 
Now wouldn’t that jar you?’ says the 
clerk. I gave a look an’ I said: “Why, 
that’s Peter Schwarz. That’s the leadin’ 
citizen out our way.’ ‘Holy smoke!’ 
says the clerk, ‘your leadin’ citizens 
must be headed backward and streakin’ 
it for the Dark Ages!’ That’s just what 
he said. But I ain’t got any thing per- 
sonally against Mr. Schwarz.” 

With the first words of Herman Bar- 
rick, fear clutched the heart of Peter 
Schwarz. Before he knew what had be- 
fallen him, he shrank in a blind terror. 
As Herman’s words pierced to his brain 
and burned themselves in, he tried to find 
his voice, to rise, to face down this accu- 
sation, but his muscles refused to lift 
him; he sat shaking in his chair. As 
speech swiftly followed speech, he real- 
ized that the young men had plotted 
cleverly to humiliate him on this day 
that was to have crowned his strenuous 
years. But why had he no defenders? 
Where were his friends? Was this thing 
to be allowed? Would no man stop it? 
Out of his agony he heard Elias Barrick 
feebly hiss his son; he saw David Lind- 
say’s ineffectual clutch as one sees a 
night landscape by a flash of lightning. 
Dear God, were old men all so weak and 
young men all so hard! Was there no 
help anywhere, no comfort, no defense? 

He met Millie’s eyes across the room— 
his latest-born, his darling. She was 
young, but surely she could understand. 
His anguished gaze held hers, demanding 
love and succor. Millie could not endure 
the look. Her lids fell and she turned 
her head away almost pettishly. Pap 
had brought this ridicule, this open dis- 
grace, upon them. 

To Peter Schwarz it was almost as 
though a knife had gone to his heart or 
a bullet to his brain. Silently, but de- 
finitely, his child had repudiated him. 

Confusion fell upon him. He seemed 
to see but dimly through a mist that 
flashed red, grew quickly black, and then 
very slowly retreated. 

As this mist cleared he became aware 
that his wife had risen in her place beside 
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him and was speaking. The familia; 
sound of her voice was driving that hor- 
ror of darkness back. His uncertaip 
fingers crept out till they caught a fold 
of her dress and clutched at it. Katring 
felt the tug, and moved imperceptib|; 
closer to his side. 

The confusion subsided as she rose. 
Already the young men looked shame- 
faced and their elders stern. There 
would be payment before long for their 
interruption! 

Katrina faced them all, steadily, but 
not in anger. For the moment there was 
something majestic in her motherly pres- 
ence. They were conscious of a dignit, 
that came from afar and was not as an) 
assurance that they knew. 

“Tt is not fitting that my husband 
or the minister should answer thes 
speeches,” said Katrina. “I take it upon 
myself. And what I have to say is this 
Neighbors, you were asked here to giv: 
such judgment as the living give upon 
the dead. I told my man it could not 
be—and these young men have proved 
it—for in the face of death even young 
men lose their insolence. 

*T told him, too, that it was a weak- 
ness to desire this service, for it is when 
we fear condemnation that we ask fo: 
praise. But he would not heed me, and 
so this thing has happened. 

“TI do not deny the things you hav: 
said. My man has made mistakes. So 
will you make them, Herman Barrick, 
and you, Luke Kalbfleisch, and you, 
Dave Lindsay. Perhaps even little Phil 
ip Hinkel may be enough of a man t 
do wrong. For a man sins through his 
strength. 

“You have shown that Peter Schwarz 
has been mean and grasping and hard 
But what do you know of the ways by 
which these things came upon him! 
When a man is single, he is independent 
and strong. Perhaps his father’s purs: 
and his father’s arm are behind him 
Anyhow, bread comes easy and he has 
little care. But suppose there are two 
mouths to fill—then four, then eight. 
Then comes the Fear! He has but two 
arms against the world—and so many 
mouths to feed three times a day. You 

oung men—what do you know of that 
Fear? I am not saying that some men 
are not mean from their cradles, but | 
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know that more grow grasping through 
fear. Yes, it is all wrong, but it is hard 
to be generous with the babies’ bread, and 
ereed, once learned, is hard to forget. 

| hi it is the way it came on Peter Schwarz. 

“Now this is what I wish you to un- 

derstand. A man will let himself become 
hard in his own person, as a bear will 
use his claws, but the inner heart of him 
may still be tender. When a man and 
his wife are one, as Peter Schwarz and | 
have been one these forty-seven years, 
in time the woman becomes—how shall 
| say it? She is the mildness of that 
man, his justice and his service. To her 
he leaves it to mend his mistakes. He 
knows she does those things that for 
his infirmity of spirit are hard for him, 
and, though he says nothing, he is glad. 
| do not say this is a good way or a bad 
way. I say it is the way of many men, 
and Peter Schwarz is one. 

“You, Luke Kalbfleisch, don’t you 
know when our barn was re-roofed I sent 
your wife four great loads of dry shin- 
gles, kindling for two whole years? That 
ought to even us for the dozy fence-rails. 

“As for Lizzie Dickerman, when she 
married I gave her a half-dozen of the 
heavy linen sheets that my grandmother 
spun and wove and a dozen of the best 
towels that have come down to me. | 
gave her, too, a pair of beautiful new 
blankets and a pair of solid silver forks. 
Maybe more is due her, but I keep these 
accounts and settle them. In time all 
is made straight. 

“My husband did covet Martha 
Ricker’s eighty that was next our south 
forty, as Ahab coveted the vineyard of 
Naboth. But her equity in it was less 
than half its value. The foreclosure was 
begun but not put through. For her 
equity he gave her forty acres of even 
better land across the road. Is that the 
deed of a hard man? Ask Martha 

Ricker, now at work in this house, if she 
thinks so! And the wash-boiler, Philip 
Hinkel—yes, it was a meanness. But do 
you think | did not know whence that 
meanness sprang and where it tended? 
And do you think I did not get my cop- 
per-bottomed boiler when next I went to 
town’—though I kept the iron one to 
shame him with when I thought best. 
“So now I have told you how these 
things are, and there are many like them. 
Vor. CXXVII.—No. 762.—112 
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But so far as | know, Peter Schwarz has 
done no wrong that has not been set 
right. Of his own will he let me be his 
conscience and his heart, and before God 
will I answer for him. For the man may 
be the head of the woman, but the 
woman is the keeper of the man.” 

So saying, Katrina took her seat. And 
there fell on her audience the silence 
that is more than applause. 

While his wife was speaking, Peter 
Schwarz came slowly back to himself. 
The ringing in his head died down. The 
darkness before his eyes retreated. His 
first conscious sensation was one of pas- 
sionate thankfulness. He had felt him- 
self swinging over a frightful precipice, 
and Katrina was somehow putting the 
firm ground under his feet. 

He began to apprehend her expo- 
sition and her argument. From point 
to point she went, explaining, justifying, 
making all things clear. He had been 
ashamed, often and often, of giving in 
when she urged some gentle act upon 
him, especially, perhaps, in that matter 
of Martha Ricker’s land. She had fought 
him fiercely over that; he told her she 
knew no business, she must keep her 
fingers out of his affairs. Yet, truly, he 
had yielded in the end, as he always 
yielded. And she claimed the core of 
him was sound and generous? It was so! 
Yes, it was so! He was not the hard, 
base, greedy thing he had so often feared 
he was. Unbelievable — but she had 
proved it... . Why, the woman knew 
him as God knew him, as he did not 
even know himself! 

He looked from her cramped, shriv- 
eled fingers to her lined cheeks with 
sudden ecstasy like that of youth. There 
was a strange glory round about her fine 
old head, and his heart was at her feet. 
For she was the woman God had given, 
and she brought him salvation from 
himself. 

In the silence after Katrina had fin- 
ished, Peter Schwarz rose to his feet. 
His broad face seemed untroubled, his 
voice was deep and full. There was a 
freedom and a graciousness in his whole 
bearing 1 it had never had before. 

“Neighbors, my wife has spoken, and 
my wife and I are one. The meal is 
ready and I ask you all to eat with us 
in friendliness. There is no more to say.” 
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To the Great Falls 





of (Guiana 


and Beyond 


BY HENRY EDWARD 


Curator of the Department of Invertebrate 


KO 8 *MONG the natural fea- 
Pe as de>) tures of South America 
id 42 which are destined to 
4 PA Me) arouse wider and deeper 
interest as the world 
z learns more of that vast 
(OES sa continent are the great 
falls of Kaiete ‘ur, in the heart of the for- 
ests of British Guiana, and the massive 
mountain of Roraima, which stands sen- 
tinel at the remote post where Venezue- 
la, Brazil, and Guiana come together. 
Kaieteur is readily reached by about two 
hundred miles of travel by river, from 
Georgetown, the capital of British Gui- 
ana, on the Atlantic coast. The lofty 
tableland of Roraima is one hundred 
and fifty miles farther by the most direct 
route; it was discovered by Sir Richard 
Schomburgk in 1840, and constituted 
the terminal landmark of his famous 
boundary-line between Venezuela and 
the English colony, which has no lowly 
place as a trouble-maker in international 
politics. Scarcely threescore of white 
men have ever seen the great falls, while 
the number of these who have stood 
upon even the lower slopes of Roraima 
is far less, for the way is beset with many 
dangers. In this part of South America 
distances are not measured by miles, but 
by degrees of hazard and difficulty. 
During July and August of 1911 the 
writer had the rare good fortune to make 
the journey to these places in the pur- 
suance of scientific investigations under 
the auspices of the American Museum of 
Natural History. The main object of 
the expedition was to run a “biological 
traverse” from the coast to the heights 
of Roraima, in order to compare the or- 
ganisms living in the forests of different 
altitudes, as well as those inhabiting the 
savannas, or drier areas, also of various 
altitudes. 
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Arriving at Georgetown on July tst, 
preparations were completed for the long 
journey inland. Thanks to the pains 
taking activity of Mr. Robert H. a 
acting American consul, we were soon 
equipped with the necessary provisions 
and camp paraphernalia, and with 
greatly desired information relating to 
the “bush,” willingly offered by the 
many officials with whom we came in 
pleasurable contact. Through govern- 
ment channels an inestimable treasur 
was secured in the person of Raggoo, a 
man of Hindu descent, whose twenty- 
five years of experience with official 
parties in the bush provided a fund of 
knowledge upon which the success of 
the expedition largely depended. 

One week later khaki and leggings 
were donned and we embarked for a 
journey of seventy miles up the Deme- 
rara River, which is one of the principal 
channels of the colony’s commerce in 
rubber, gold, and timber. The mud- 
died, brown waters of this river ebb and 
flow with the tides, for the region is low 
and flat, and, beyond the vast sugar 
plantations near the ocean, is covered 
with a dense tropical forest, stretching 


endlessiy, as it seemed, on either side of 


the steamer’s course. Yet the novel 
features of this jungle, interesting to the 
biologist, and the incidents of communi- 
cation with the shore, lessened the in- 
evitable monotony of this stretch. Now 
and again the whistle blew, and a canoe 


or other craft would put out to take off 


mail or passengers to a plantation es- 
tablished in a clearing of the forest. 
Reaching Wismar, our immediate des- 
tination, our goods were transferred to 
the waiting train, and a railroad run of 
two hours across two miles of sandy flats 
and hills brought us to Rockstone, on 
the Essequebo River—the Skepi, as the 
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THE WALLS OF THE KAIETEUR 


Indians call it. A bungalow is main- 
tained here by the Sproston’s steamer 
company for the last civilized comfort 
of those entering the bush, and a long- 
anticipated haven for the rest and re- 
cuperation of those coming out from the 
interior. The swift river was high above 
its banks, swollen from the floods coming 
down from a rain-drenched area greatet 
than that drained by our own Hudson; 
five feet of water eddied about the stone 
foundation-posts. And from the very 
windows of the kitchen the household 
servants dropped their baited lines to 
draw in fish a foot or more in length. 
Yet so varied are the conditions in this 
country that a few months later a walk 
of half a mile was necessary to reach 
this river. 

The dawn following this our first 
night in the true “bush” was ushered in 
by the calling of the howling monkeys. 
These little animals, about the size of a 
terrier, possess a throat structure which 
enables them to emit roars quite as loud 
as those of lions and jaguars. In the 
early morning, when they come down to 


RGE, A THOUSAND FEET HIGH 


the river-bank to drink, a small group 
of them is equivalent in vocal accom- 
plishment to a menagerie at feeding- 
time. 

The journey was resumed after a 
notable day of observing, collecting, and 
photographing, and by early night the 
launch had taken us up the broad Esse- 
quebo to a western branch, the Potaro 
River, and up this to Tumatumari, one 
hundred and fifty-three miles from the 
coast by our route. Here is a wonderful 
succession of cataracts formed by mas- 
sive boulders and terraces of igneous 
rock, forced through the lavers of sand- 
stone by an earlier cataclysm. Three 
days were devoted to scientific work, 
although our energies were somewhat 
impaired by the first effects of the 
prevalent fevers of the country; and 
then, again by launch, twelve miles far- 
ther travel brought us to Potaro Land- 
ing. Beyond this are several cataracts, 
and the custom is to make a portage of 
nearly seven miles along a white, sandy 
road and over densely forested hills 
to a point of re-embarkation on the 
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stiller reaches of the river, at a place 
called Kangaruma. Here the boatmen 
and woodsmen employed by Sproston’s 
proved to be full-blooded Indians, the 
hrst tribe we had seen. Their simple, 
thatched huts, with floors raised several 
feet above the ground, formed a little 
fringing settlement about the newly built 
rest-house for travelers. 

From this point on to Tukeit, the head 
of easy navigation, we traveled in the 
typical river-boats built especially to 
meet the severe conditions of inland 
journeying. They are strongly built, so 
as to glance unhurt from an unseen rock, 
and broad in beam to bear the freight of 
goods and boatmen. 

It was almost a physical relief to see 
the higher hills, for up to this time we 
had traversed the monotonous forest- 
covered zone of alluvial soil and sand. 
Now, however, the country became more 
broken; its rise was more frequently 
marked by a swiftly running stretch 
where the paddlers had to redouble their 
efforts. Still more abrupt terraces of 
rock crossed the line of progress, and at 
Amatuk and Waratuk portages 
necessary. 

At length, a week after leaving George- 
town, our boat rounded a turn of the 
river and approached the wide mouth 
of the Kaieteur Gorge, whose walls rise 
abruptly a thousand feet and more on 
either side. Far in the distance, fully 
eit or nine miles away, the red-brown 
cliff at the head of the chasm showed a 
white streak—the very edge of the fa- 
mous falls of Kaieteur. And so still was 
the river that the whole scene was faith- 
fully mirrored upon the water’s surface, 
even to the detail of Kaieteur itself. 
This was too far off as yet to evoke the 
enthusiastic admiration accorded on 
closer acquaintance; nevertheless, the 
scene was impressive to a degree, and 
prepared us in part for the still more 
wonderful views that awaited our com- 
ing to the edge of the plateau through 
which the Potaro River has to cut its 
way. 

But ere this could be enjoyed, several 
days of labor intervened. Five miles 
from the head of the gorge broken rapids 
barred the way. At this point—Tukeit 

all goods were put ashore, and two of 
the three Indians engaged at Kangaruma 


were 
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were sent up to the inner country 
eee bearers for the journey beyor 


-verything must be borne upon ¢ 
backs of men, for no pack-animals ex 
in this region; and if they did they wo. 
prove far less efficient than natives, o 
ing to the rough and broken nature 
the country to be traversed. 

Then came the first close view of Kai 
teur. Leaving my colleague, Dr. Lut: 
to look after affairs at Tukeit, and takir 
provisions and equipment for a fiek 
base on the Potaro above the falls, o 
July 19th I climbed the steep wall . 
the gorge to the high plateau above. T} 
path debouched from the forest onto 
rocky plain bearing very little soil, and, 
guided by the roar of troubled waters, 
I proceeded to the brink and looked out 
upon a work of nature whose beauty i 
unsurpassed. 

Like a vast curtain nearly eight hun 
dred feet high, a sheet of water over two 
hundred feet in breadth poured down- 
ward from the firm, rocky brim into th 
depths of the gorge. The setting is 
superb; all is primitive, untroubled na- 
ture, unmoved by signs of man or his 
works. And the scale is so grand that its 
full comprehension is difficult if not im- 
possible. Without taking into account 
the broken waters at its foot, Kaieteur is 
seven hundred and forty-one feet in the 
clear, nearly five times as high as Ni- 
agara. Or, to take a scale nearer home, 
it is higher than the Metropolitan Build- 
ing at Madison Square in New York, 
while at the time | saw it it exceeded a 
city block in breadth. Many falls ar 
higher, Niagara and Victoria are fat 
wider, but Kaieteur is matchless for 
symmetry and beauty of setting. 

It was a perpetual delight to work 
about this region, and to gain with each 
day newer and deeper impressions of 
Kaieteur’s magnificence. The rock of 
the brim and of the plateau’s surface is 
an indurated conglomerate which over- 
lies layer upon layer of softer sandstone. 
At the head of the gorge the latter have 
been hollowed out by thé backward 
spray of the waters, so that an immense 
dark cavern has been formed behind the 


falls, and as the shadows rise across 


Kaieteur in the later afternoon thou- 
sands of swallows wing their way back to 
rest in the 


this place for their night’s 
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KAIETEUR IS MATCHLESS FOR SYMMETRY AND SETTING—A VAST CURTAIN OF WATER 
NEARLY 80 FEET HIGH 




















CARIB INDIAN BEARERS AT THE 


cave be hind the curtain of waters. The 
hard rim does not wear away continu- 
ously and gradually. Rifts are formed 
some distance from the edge, which al- 


low the water to cut out huge blocks of 


the protecting conglomerate; and as 
these fall away in time, the stream may 
dash upon a shelf before it takes the 
final plunge into the chasm. 

Viewed from the brim, where one 
stands knee-deep in the river, the gorge 
presents an appearance almost as mag- 
nificent as Kaieteur itself. Far below, 
the stream rushes on between forest-clad 
slopes whose trees seem like so much 
moss; above, the bare cliffs rise to the 
level of the higher plain. Enormous 
boulders have fallen to the bottom, and 
the natives will point to some of them, 
which, their traditions say, are a canoe 
and its human occupants, carried over 
the edge and turned into stone. The 
spirits still dwell here, they believe, and 
few indeed will visit the gorge unless a 
white man takes them. 

Like all such establishments in the 
bush, the camp which formed our field- 
base was characteristically primitive, but 
eminently suited to conditions. One may 


BASE CAMP ABOVE KAIETEUR FALLS 


not sleep in a tent, but under a tarpaulin 
spread over a ridge-pole and drawn over 
runner-poles to be fastened to slender 
sticks driven into the ground. It is im- 
possible, or at least unwise, to sleep on a 
camp-bed, for venomous snakes abound 
here, and scorpions several inches in 
length may be picked up from among the 
leaves and sticks under the tarpaulin. 
A wide hammock of Indian weaving is 
slung from the ridge-pole and consti- 
tutes the proper couch, although some 
experience of aching muscles is necessary 
before one learns to assume the only posi- 
tion, a diagonal one, which allows of com- 
fort. Here, too, an impervious covering 
is obligatory to keep off the myriad in- 
sect pests and the vampire bats as well. 
It is true that none of our party was 
troubled by these last, but their attacks 
are so frequently experienced as to con- 
stitute a real danger. Fires are kept 
alight at all times, for rarely does a 
jaguar or puma—“‘tigers”’ alike in bush 
parlance—molest a camp that has its 
= going. 
The Indian messengers returned on 
July 21st, with eleven others and, better 
still, with an old “ballyhoo,” or flat- 
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TO THE GREAT 
bottomed punt, which had belonged to 
-he late Dr. Bovallius, a trader in this 

cion. This boat was serviceable, if 
ymewhat dilapidated, and rendered it 
mmnecessary for us to rely on dug-out 
canoes, or corials, for the last stretch of 
river travel up the Potaro. 

[he new-comers, like the messengers, 
vere particularly interesting. They were 
true Caribs, and hence descendants of 
the r= who formerly lived among 
the Antilles; since the time of Columbus 
they have fought their way into the 
Guianas, and have occupied the lands 
bordering the ocean. My first bearers 
were strong and well-favored, for the 
hunting had been good, and the cassava, 
or native farina, was abundant. 
[heir costumes were primitive; - men 
wore only a loin-cloth of red or blue, 
while the one woman of the g tinal had 
the typical bead apron depending from 
a cord about the hips. Shy and stolid 
at first, they soon re- 
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family groups watching the boiling rice 
or the roasting meat. After a full week 
of continuous work the goods were all 
brought up, and with the last load Dr. 
Lutz arrived, whereupon final arrange- 
ments were made for the further journey. 
Long before this I had been forced to 
decide to travel alone beyond this point, 
for in this country two whites will travel 
far more slowly than one, inasmuch as 
the well man must wait for the sick man, 
and the chances are that both will not be 
well or both be ill at the same time. Dr. 
Lutz, therefore, was to remain at Kaie- 
teur for the closer biological study of 
that region, and was to come out about 
the middle of August, while I pushed on 
to Roraima with Raggoo and the Indi- 
ans. It is true that the attempt seemed 
foolhardy at the time, for slow traveling 
and vexatious delays, occasioned by 
heavy weather and the tardy transport 
of provisions, had sadly reduced the time 





sponded to friendly 
advances, and ere long 
cordial relations were 
established. 

I immediately de- 
spatched the natives 
to lukeit to begin the 
transport of the goods 
to the Kaieteur camp. 
It was only a matter 
of five miles, but so 
steep was the ascent 
that only one trip a 
day could be made. 
Each Indian brought 
up from thirty to 
forty-hve pounds of 
provisions of luggage, 
which he carried in a 
woven basket borne 
upon the back and 
supported by strips of 
bark over the shoul- 
ders and around the 
forehead, so that the 
weight could be shifted 
as occasion required. 
The bearers usually ar- 
rived a little before 
noon, when their mid- 
day rations would be 














issued, and they would 
sit around in little 
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available for the trip. But it was thought 
that at least the savannas of Brazil 
might be gained and studied, while 
chance might favor the successful accom- 
plishment of the whole journey. At any 
rate, the attempt was to be made, and 
accordingly on the 28th of July the 
“ballyhoo” was laden with provisions, 
the canoes and more primitive bark 
““wood-skins” were manned, and the 
flotilla of six craft set off for the last 
length of river travel. 

The immediate objective was a place 
called Holmia, about thirty miles up the 
Potaro, where a plantation was estab- 
lished some years ago by the late Dr. 
Bovallius. But I was not destined to 
reach that place within the anticipated 
time, owing to the heavy rains of the 
preceding days and the consequently 
swift current of the river. Yet one bit 
of good fortune befell in the meeting 
with a hunting-party of “bucks” who 
had shot a tapir a day or so before. The 
animal had fallen into the water and 
had been lost to them, in spite of their 
wide search. At once the five natives 
of the party were added to the expedition 
as prospective bearers. The next day, 
however, after a hard day’s paddling, 


the missing tapir was discovered floating 
in the water amid the branches of the 
trees at the edge of the swollen stream. 
The Indians were delighted, and insisted 
upon an immediate camp so that the 
animal could be properly smoked and 


eaten. All night long they roasted the 
flesh of this water-soaked maipuri upon 
little platforms of sticks built over a 
continuously replenished fire. The ex- 
perience was distinctly novel for me and 
by no means pleasant, but the comfort 
and well-being of one’s natives are ab- 
solutely indispensable to one’s own, so 
that I bore the night with what grace 
could be mustered. 

With the arrival at Holmia, on Chena- 
powu Creek, what might be termed the 
first half of the journey was completed. 
The remaining part involved only one 
hundred and ten miles, but all of this 
had to be accomplished on foot, and 
walking “across country”’ is many times 
more difficult and time-consuming than 
travel along the river-ways. We en- 
larged our party to twenty-six by engag- 
ing more carriers, and on August tst filed 
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off into the dense forests covering tl 
terraced mountains that intervened b. 
tween Chenapowu and Brazil. 

Of the subsequent days it is difficu 
to write with moderation. Almost in 
cessant rains collected upon the den: 
canopy of the tree-tops, to pour in rivu 
lets upon the matted roots of the fores 
floor, which were deceptively covered b: 
a thick carpet of leaves, continually r 
newed throughout the year. In the halt 
gloom the traveler stumbles along, uy 
steep and slippery slopes or across th« 
hollow of a stream, until every musck 
aches painfully and further progress 
seems well-nigh impossible. The senses 
were strained and tense, for every foot 
of the vague trail must be scrutinized 
for fear of the snakes which abound in 
this region. Here lives the little /abar- 
ria, which, though rarely over two feet 
in length, is as deadly as the rattlesnake; 
here, too, is the far more dreaded bush- 
master, which often attains a length of 
seven or more feet, and whose only rival 
in strength of venom is the cobra of 
India. This reptile is colored like the 
mottled surface of the ground itself, s« 
that a traveler’s vigilance must never 
relax for a minute. One learns to rest in 
a standing posture, for the wayside log 
or stone may harbor centipedes and scor- 
pions whose sting may not be directly 
fatal, though it may so reduce one’s re- 
sistance as to constitute a real danger. 
When camp is pitched it must sometimes 
be in a place where the ground is covered 
with several inches of mud, so that even 
then comfort is far off and unattainable. 
If one does not count such experiences 
among his own, let him read Sir Everard 
Im Thurn’s graphic description of his 

rogress through the selfsame forest on 
bis way to the first successful ascent of 
Roraima in 1884; that vivid account of 
the forest darkness and of arduous en- 
deavor well portrays the situation, and it 
emphasizes particularly the depressing 
psychologic effect produced by the whole 
combination of circumstances. One soon 
realizes why the people of this region 
claim that a person lost in the forest for 
even a day “leaves his mind behind 
him.” 

Yet somehow one wins through. South 
of Kamana Mountain a steep climb 
brings one to a savanna twenty-eight 























RORAIMA AT LAST--A REST BEFORE 


hundred feet in altitude, where the 
strong sun dries the body and soothes 
the mind; a little farther, and the eye 
ranges over the dense forest filling the 
valley of the Chimepir to the clouded 
hollow of the Ireng River, and on to 
the high walls of the borders of Brazil 
itself. Then, too, small settlements of 
Indians are encountered with novel 
scenes of primitive life. At one such 
place the hunters had just brought in a 
large bush-hog, or peccary, which was 
immediately cut up by two small girls 
of six and eight years, so early do the 
children learn to perform the tasks that 
are theirs. At another point a small 
boy, about three years old, was insti- 
gated by his elders to borrow my insect- 
net, and careered madly about in praise- 
worthy endeavors to catch butterflies, 
and thus to be a volunteer assistant to 
the strange white man with the strange 
occupation. At each village we went 
through the typical cassava ceremony, 
which is invariably the first act of hos- 
pitality among these people. A few 
cakes of cassava are brought out upon a 
woven mat, together with a small “ buck- 
Vot. CXXVII.—No. 762.—118 


THE LAST STAGE OF THE JOURNEY 


Indian manufacture, 
One 


or bowl of 


pot, 
filled with an infusion of peppers. 
breaks off a bit of the bread, dips it in 
the pepper, and eats it, without uttering 
a word of thanks or entering into con- 


versation; that would be contrary to 
custom. When, however, all of the new 
arrivals have partaken, a question or two 
is asked, and soon the shuttle of conver- 
sation weaves rapidly back and forth. 

Cheered by such new and interesting 
scenes and experiences, | pushed on to 
an Indian village called Saveritik, on 
the Ireng River. This i is one of a chain 
of similar settlements, each comprising 
three or four huts at the most, strung 
out along the Guiana shore of this tribu- 
tary of the Amazon. The natives from 
miles around crowded about my camp. 
It was a rare opportunity for them to 
barter for powder and shot, beads and 
cloth and pins, for these are rarely to be 
procured. And, despite my desire to 
conserve my goods for use in the farther 
country, | was forced to bestow “gifts” 
in return for their “presents” of food 
and basketry. 

At this point it was clear that a crisis 
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had been reached; the supplies in hand 
were insufficient for a safe journey to 
Roraima and thence back to this point. 
‘Two. courses were open for choice. | 
could cross the river and penetrate for 
some distance into Brazil for the purpose 
of studying the life of the savannas at 
their northern limit, and then return 
within the margin of safety set by the 
stores in hand. As an alternative, | 
could still make an effort to reach Ro- 
raima in the hope and expectation of 
obtaining food-supplies somewhere from 
the Indians beyond. Naturally the lure 
of the famous mountain made the deci- 
sion, and accordingly the number of 
bearers was reduced to seventeen, while 
four men were sent back to Kaieteur to 
bring up additional supplies should we 
return safely to this point. Early the 
next morning we crossed into Brazil by 
means of somewhat doubtful canoes. It 
was not alone the gravity of the situa- 
tion that made notable the moment 
when I stepped out into the forests of 
that land of charm and mystery, for 
here have toiled men of science whose 
names will always live—Wallace, Water- 
ton, Bates, and our own Agassiz. 

The huge buttressed slopes that form, 
as it were, a beveled edge to this part of 


Brazil are heavily wooded, and thei: 
margin is thirty-eight hundred feet in 
barometric altitude. More than half a 
day was required for the ascent to a 
point between Mount Elidik and Achi 
matipu, but all our toil was forgotten 
the moment we emerged from the upper 
border of the forest and gazed out upon 
the wide, rolling savannas. Here every- 
thing is marvelously changed. No long- 
er is the vision cramped and strained 
by a dense jungle; instead, as far as the 
eye can see, grassy meadows undulate in 
many shades of yellow-green and green, 
varied with the dark-colored clumps or 
tongues of woods along the watercourses 
and in the hollows. Here and there 
an outcrop of reddened soil or gray clay 
adds its contrasting color. Now and 
again the path descended into the shal- 
low or deep valley of some stream wend- 
ing its way southward to the Rio Negro 
and thence to the Amazon. Save for an 
occasional mile or so in the forested bor- 
der of a stream, new vistas of wondrous 
beauty opened out into illimitable dis- 
tance, with every detail rendered dis- 
tinct by the fierce glare of the tropical 
sun. And at last Roraima was seen from 
the crest, forty-seven hundred feet in 
altitude, overlooking the broad valley of 
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THE CHANCE KILL OF 





the Cotinga or Kwating River; but 
many days were to elapse before the 
mountain was finally gained. 

The life of one day on these savannas 
was much like that of another. At the 
first gray of dawn the fires would be 
kindled for the morning meal, the loads 
would be made up and apportioned to 
their bearers, and we would fle off, with 
a hunter or two well to the fore. The 
relative coolness of the night held for a 
while, and brisk progress would be made 
through the shining grass-lands. Thou- 
sands of the little basket-webs of spiders 
gleamed with myriad diamond-points of 
dew and were brightly set off by the 
varicolored flowers of the plain. The 
slate-gray domes of the termites, or 
“white ants,” rose here and there, while 
sometimes hundreds of the dark-green 
mounds of other species dotted a hollow. 
Whenever a newly built pile of yellow- 
green earth was encountered, the bearers 
tore open the galleries with their rods; 
and as the huge black soldiers and the 
white, immature insects appeared, the 
people picked them up daintily and ate 
them with apparent relish. So also the 
bucks would eat the great grasshoppers 


A DEER ON THE 








RETURN JOURNEY 


and the young taken from the wasp- 
nests whose adult inhabitants they stu- 
pehed by smoke. 

As the day wore on, the tiny black 
flies of this region attacked the column 
in swarms, and each bite was marked by 
a spot of blood. The heat became more 
oppressive, and no longer did one dash 
off from the path in pursuit of a brilliant 
butterfly or buzzing beetle. The noon- 
day halt was welcomed by all, not only 
for the rest and the food, but because the 
smoke of the camp-fires rid us for the 
time of our insect-pests. The march 
resumed, all energies were concentrated 
in the effort to gain distance, and to 
reach a favored spot for the longer rest 
of the night. 

So the days passed; the Karanang, 
Wailang, and other streams were forded, 
and we approached a place known as 
Parmak, where the geographers of the 
colony had said a large village of In- 
dians was located. But Parmak had 
vanished; all that remained was a sin- 
gle mud-walled banaboo, or hut, whose 
younger occupants fled when they saw 
a white man for the first time. Our 


visions of a dry and comfortable house 
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in which to swing the hammocks, cher- 
ished throughout the tedious and wet 
march of the long day, were rudely dis- 
pelled; by torch and lamplight the camp 
was made in the dripping forest, every 
one utterly worn out and discouraged. 
Our provisions sufficed only for a jour- 


ney equal to that back to Saveritik; if 


we advanced we must needs continue on 
to the west until food was found. 

But the morrow always brings new life 
and counsel, and the next day I was 
cheered by the assertion of a volunteer 
guide that a way led to Roraima by a 
trail two days shorter than the one fol- 
lowed by earlier travelers. With re- 
newed hope, therefore, we walked the 
short distance to the Kwating, crossed 
in corials, and toiled up the opposite 
slopes of the wide valley toward Weitipu. 
This is a high mountain that guards the 
approaches to Roraima from the south- 
east. Climbing the arid plateau at its 
southern end, we came upon a solitary 
banaboo occupied by an Arecuna buck, 
his three wives, and their half-dozen chil- 
dren. This typical family belonged to a 
tribe which is scattered over quite a 
large area of northern Brazil, although 
its members are not numerous; it is far 
more closely allied in origin to the na- 
tives of the far interior, and even of the 
eastern Andean slopes. Not many years 
have passed since the cessation of active 
and perpetual warfare between the Are- 
cunas and the Carib groups to which my 
bearers belonged. Our casual host joined 
our party, and we kept on to the crest of 
the divide between the northern Amazon 
water-shed and the contiguous valleys 
which are drained by affluents of the 
Orinoco River. 

Crossing such a stream, the Arabopo, 
and climbing again to a plateau forty- 
five hundred feet high, we stood almost 
spellbound in full sight of Roraima, only 
a few miles distant. The scene was one 
of rare beauty. Hundreds of feet below 
our escarpment the savannas rolled slow- 
ly upward to the forest that girdles the 
base of the mountain. Above this, like 
a vast battlement, the massive cliffs rose 
two thousand feet to the flat summit, 
which is eighty-six hundred feet above 
the ocean’s level. And on these walls 
slender, silvery streams of water fell at 
intervals of a mile or two, as the sources 


of rivers diverging more and more widel\ 
to reach the ocean through the Mazarun 
of Guiana, the Amazon of Brazil, and 
the Orinoco of Venezuela. 

The tableland of Roraima itself ; 
about nine miles long and three mile: 
wide. Its southwestern face only is bro 
ken obliquely so as to afford a means of 
reaching the summit; elsewhere the cliff: 
are sheer and impregnable. A wide gorg: 
separates it from the mass of Kukenaam, 
on the west, which is scarcely less im 
pressive than its more famous sister. ‘To 
the east of its northern point a jagged 
prolongation of the Pakaraima rang 
forms the natural boundary between 
northern Guiana and Brazil. With th 
goal almost attained, our party climbed 
down to the lower slopes and pressed on 
toward an Indian village called Kamaiva 
wong, which was situated at the foot of 
Kukenaam. It was during the next few 
days that the most critical incidents 
occurred, although it was weeks later 
that I learned the reason for many 
things which puzzled me at the time, and 
how nearly our party had met disaster. 
Two trivial events of August 13th, the 
day of arrival at Roraima, were all that 
prevented serious trouble which would 
have followed our unannounced entrance 
into the village. 

One was the delay occasioned by the 
hunt of a huge ant-bear, over six feet in 
length, which the leaders of the fil 
descried in the plains ahead. | came up 
and crept on for a closer shot, but the 
animal failed to take alarm. Slipping 
the gun back into its holster, | took out 
the camera, set it at twenty-five feet, and 
secured a much-prized photograph of 
the ant at that distance just as it 
took alarm and bolted. The Indians ran 
up and surrounded it, and it was finally 
given its coup de grace. Pressing on, we 
were overtaken by a heavy downpour 
when a mile short of Kamaiva-wong, so 
I decided to stop and camp for the night 
on the shore of the Kauwa Creek, in a 
patch of forest on the lower slopes of our 
mountain goal. 

Naturally it was gratifying to be at 
last at Roraima, but any feeling of exu! 
tation was more than counterbalanced 
by grave apprehensions. The journey 
back remained, and it had to be made 
without any setback or hindrance if we 
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TO THE GREAT 
were to reach the coast in safety. The 
Indians had been greatly weakened by 
the arduous traveling and the severe 
‘Brazil colds” they had contracted; in- 
deed, they had begun to collapse in the 
middle of a day’s march. They could 
carry only the barest necessities for sus- 
tenance, which we expected to obtain on 
the morrow from the village. In bitter 
disappointment, therefore, | decided to 


forego the attempt to reach the top of 


Roraima, and to start on the return after 
only one day’s observation and stay at 
the long-wished-for camp. 

[he next day was the great one. Sev- 
eral of my Ackawoi Carib bearers had 
visited the village on the previous eve- 
ning, and had learned that a white man, 
an American missionary, had met his 
death at that place only two weeks be- 
fore our arrival. “ Jeremiah,” the chief, 
immediately feared that by some occult 
means this had been discovered, and that 
| had been sent up to investigate and to 
exact reprisals, for they believed that 


the unfortunate white man had met his 
martyr’s death through kenaima work, 
Any and every injury what- 
soever is attributed by these children of 
nature to the activities of a ghostly or 


or sorcery. 


flesh-and-blood enemy; and in this case 
they had reason to believe that the vic- 
tim who died in their midst had been 
poisoned by a tribe of the north. His 
remains being in their village, they 
thought that they would be accused of 
committing the evil deed. 

Hence when | walked the interven- 
ing mile or so and entered the village, 
the Indians did not greet me, but stood 
in silent groups about their doorways. 
Jeremiah did not appear. Ascertaining 
through my inte rpreter which home was 
his, | approached it, whereupon the old 
man appeared in full panoply of faded 
white man’s clothes and umbrella—the 
property of the dead missionary, as | 
afterward learned. But still there was 
no greeting, no cassava bre ad and pep- 
pers. When my guide was asked for the 
reason, he gave the parrot-like reply, 

“Me no sabe”; it is an ominous sign 
when the interpreter forgets his few 
words of English and refuses to translate. 
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It was obvious that something was 
wrong, though what it might be was a 
mystery. Yet the situation had to be 
carried off somehow, so | began by vig- 
orously shaking hands with the entire 
crowd of over two hundred, down to the 
babes in arms. As if by inadvertence, 
I started the rounds again, which aroused 
their sense of humor to some degree. 
Then | performed a few steps of the 
paiwari dance of their drinking-bouts, 
which | had learned from my Caribs, 
whereupon they laughed loudly, and the 
situation was saved. Jeremiah began to 
talk with me, and ordered out the cas- 
sava bread and buck-pot, and soon we 
were all on good terms. 

To my great relief, we secured the 
cassava bread of which we stood in such 
great need. Bows and arrows, blow-guns 
and poisoned arrows, baskets and orna- 
ments were also obtained in exchange 
for powder and shot, beads and cloth of 
various colors, thread, needles, and pins. 

After a memorable day of association 
with the Indians, and of observation and 
collection at the foot of the mountain, 
we turned in with minds now set upon 
the return journey. Space does not suf- 
fice for a full account of the days that 
followed, some of which were critical in 
the extreme. [Twice while still in Brazil 
I was in danger of attack by Indians, 
once because I refused to barter for 
additional food that we could not carry, 
and once because I was accused of com- 
passing the death of an Arecuna by 
kenaima work. The chance kill of a deer 
gave us a day’s supply of fresh meat, 
but at that we reached Saveritik with 
little over a single day’s rations. The 
foot journey of over one hundred miles 
was accomplished in eight days of walk- 
ing and in only ten calendar days. 

Another day, and we were back at 
Kaieteur, which | reached exactly four 
weeks after setting forth from that place. 
The camp was in good order, and just as 
Dr. Lutz had left it some weeks earlier. 
The bucks were paid off, and the rapid 
journey down the rivers brought me 
to Georgetown after only eight weeks’ 
absence. The eventful and arduous ex- 
perience was over. 
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Sa @#ALLADINA GEE’S 
( pies ding 2 name just made her 
(2 live up to it—ruled her 

[> a life. Where had Mrs. 
/ Gee unearthed the 
fc ERT name Palladina? In a 

Dy aewee. sensational novel? Had 
it distinguished a race-horse or a comic- 
opera star? Perchance it had earned 
humble fame advertising a stove-polish, 
toilet soap, cold cream, breakfast food, 
or Greek statue—who knows? 

There was no doubt of the influence of 
the stately name on the girl’s life. From 
her toddling days she showed ambition 
that was never shared by her sisters and 
had not been inherited from her father. 
Before he was past middle age and while 
the children were still unable to be of 
any help, he had an “attackt” of scarlet 
fever which left him, as his wife graphi- 
cally expressed it, “lacking in his head- 
wits.” If he had ever possessed ambi- 
tion, this too had taken flight with his 
wits. The best he knew now was to 
doddle around the house. In a pinch 
he could cook, dress the children, and 
take a half-hearted turn at the family 
washing. 

His wife, since his “ attackt,” had been 
the engineer of the family fortunes. Pos- 
sibly, therefore, it was from the maternal 
side that Palladina had been granted 
the “upward looking and the light,” for 
Mrs. Gee was bubbling with initiative 
and pluck, and had been, from the hour 
when the necessity for acting as head of 
the family became imperative. Boss 
window-cleaner Mr. Gee had been, in 
the palmy days before his “attackt,” 
and Mrs. Gee became a boss window- 
cleaner, too. In his most dashing prime, 
however, Mr. Gee had not been such a 
past master at his vocation as was this 
brisk, comely woman with her head of 
vigorous gray curls, who breezed in and 
out of the houses where she worked, 
wholesome as newly washed linen. 

Aside from Palladina there were five 


§ 


ie 










girls, all younger, but no boys. Mr. Ge: 
had been known to remark, almost tea: 
fully at times, that he and Dandy, a: 
almost-spaniel puppy, were the “only 
he’s in the fambly.” As the girls ranged 
from fourteen down, Palladina, turned 
seventeen, was the only one of them who 
could help out her mother’s earnings. 
Since graduating from public school she 
had been switch-board operator and 
typewriter in Donne’s linen-house on 
White Street. 

At seventeen she was a delight. A 
erfectly formed, slight creature, with 
fair which was a glorious exaggeration 
and a snare, with its heavy waves and 
golden abundance. She possessed the 
infinite skill in its arrangement granted 
to so many thousands of working-girls, 
but some fairy or god—mayhap invoked 
by her magic name—prevented her from 
overdoing the skill. As far as her de- 
portment was concerned, no one could 
criticize that, from the head of the firm 
down to the office boy. The freshest 
salesman had no cheap flattery or shady 
badinage for Palladina. On her pretty 
shoulder she carried a veritable chip 
“T am a respectable working-girl.”’ 

For nearly a year she had been keeping 
company with Robert Satterlee, which 
was clear proof of how far she had ad- 
vanced beyond her station in life. He 
was a bookkeeper and bill-clerk at 
Donne’s, and was an only child of a 
widow who had a private income. Palla- 
dina feared, yet worshiped, his social 
eminence, and shared with her jubilant 
mother the careful steps in the progress 
of his courtship. 

One day in early January she climbed 
the stairs to the ugly flat on the fourth 
floor. She could hear her noisy family 

at early tea, with Dandy barking for fear 
the scraps would be forgottea. Ma and 
a Gee and the girls, Loulie, Kate, Ethel, 
Marie, and Jess, looked up from the 
fresh ham and cabbage for a minute 
when Palladina slipped into her place 
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at the table. All but the mother and 
Dandy resumed their munching without 
further notice. Mrs. Gee rose to bring 
the girl a cup of hot tea, reading, with 
a swelling heart, a joyous light in the 
lovely young face. Dandy humbly stole 
to Palladina’s side for the gentle pat she 
usually had for the sleek, brown head. 
Palladina only took a cup of tea with 
one slice of bread, then hurried away to 
her own little cell behind the living- 
room, Mrs. Gee following. 

“What is it, Palladina?” she de- 
manded, lowering her heavy voice as she 
closed the door. Wordless, the girl, in 
the dirty light from a window opening 
on an air-shaft, held out her slim hand. 

“Your ring! Ain’t it grand!’ Mrs. 
Gee spoke with indescribable exultation 
as she gloated over the sparkling morsel 
of radiance. “‘Ain’t he the sport?” 
Her mother was more of a happy child 
than the daughter, who took her joy 
seriously and with reserve. 

“He’s white,” the girl admitted, ex- 
amining the engagement token from dif- 
ferent points as she moved her hand. 
“1 told him everything when he asked 
me. I says to him: ‘Robert, | want you 


should know we’re just working people.’’ 


“Yes, and what ’d he say?” 

“He says: ‘I’ve got you, kid. I know 
that.’ ‘But thatisn’t all,’ saysl. And I 
told him about pa being simple, and you 

-the window-cleaning, you know?” 

Mrs. Gee twisted her unwomanly 
hands together with convulsive anxiety, 
but she spoke in a debonair manner. “| 
reckon he threw a fit.” 

“He didn’t take it so hard,” 
temporized, 
gentleman.” 

The two women were seated on the 
daughter’s single iron bed. The day- 
glimmer, poor as it was, was nearly gone, 
clogged by the artificial darkness from 
the air-shaft. 

“Says he: ‘I know, Palladina, your 
folks aren’t as good as what | and my 
mother are, but you can’t help that, and 
you are some little lady yourself.’ His 
very words, ma,” added the girl. 

“Save us and bless us,” Mrs. Gee 
exclaimed, fervently, “he couldn’t have 
spoke more like a gentleman if he was 
an alderman. Just think, Palladina, 
there ain’t one of the girls left Public 


Palladina 
“and he sure spoke like a 
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same time as you that has such a feller. 
Just motormen, firemen, and such. Grace 
jorg, right here in the house, with her 
pa a policeman and her ma doing only 
fine wash, she’s keeping company with 
a plumber, only.” 

“But, ma, promise me you won't 
brag to any of them,” urged Palladina. 
“Mrs. Borg does Mrs. Satterlee’s wash, 
and if you get her mad she might make 
little of us to her. Robert wants | should 
meet his ma, but I told him he must 
come here first. He’s made a date for 
the coming Sunday night. Ma, things 
have got to be presentable.” 

“Sunday night! If that ain’t too 
bad,” worried Mrs. Gee. “| got to wash 
the windows at the Ballygran club-rooms 
Sunday evening. ‘The boys are giving 
a racket. Never mind, your pa'll be 
here, and when he’s fixed up and not let 
talk he ain’t so very fierce.” 

Before she took herself away Sunday 
afternoon, Mrs. Gee did the planning for 
Robert’s entertainment. Pa Gee was 
sent down to borrow the Borg phono- 
graph. ‘They lent it on condition that 
the Gee children were not permitted to 
touch it, and that it should be returned 
not later than 9.30 p.m. ‘The securing 
of the phonograph showed finesse on the 
yart of the resourceful Mrs. Gee. Her 
ties tonal had two passions, the movies 
and the beds The latter diver- 
sion, on this crucial evening, was de- 
signed to keep him from talking too 
much, for when pa talked he was trou- 
blesome as a baby. 

Sunday evening came, and with it 
Robert. The introduction to pa was 
successfully manceuvered, and the pho- 
nograph started up almost before young 
Satterlee had settled himself in the best 
rocker. If the strains unraveling from 
the clicking cylinders soothed pa, they 
had the contrary effect on Dandy. 
Whether it was jealousy of its noise- 
producing powers or a too delicate emo- 
tional balance, it is impossible to say. 
It is certain, however, that Dandy was 
always seized with a frenzy of barking 
when the phonograph was in action. 

Palladina’s sisters, coached by Mrs. 
Gee beforehand, had the task this Sun- 
day evening of keeping -watch over 
Dandy. As soon asthe “ River Shannon” 
began to overflow the room, Palladina’s 
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strained hearing detected the supersensi- 
tive canine whining just beyond the 
flimsy door; still she was not prepared 
for what followed. Loulie, the curious 
one, longed for a glimpse of Palladina’s 
beau and opened the door just a fraction. 
The next eye-wink Dandy hurled himself 
against and through it, and, standing in 
the center of the room, pointed his muzzle 
toward the ceiling, and, rolling his eyes 
alternately at the visitor and the phono- 
graph, barked and howled till his legs 
trembled. 

It took Palladina an agonized minute 
to get the animal shut in the kitchen, 
where the children were smothering their 
giggles. The minute gave pa time to 
launch himself into a rambling discourse. 
The poor girl heard as she re-entered the 
living-room: 

“Yes, sir, Dandy’s like folks to me, 
and he misses it when we can’t have our 
evenin’ together. You see, me and 
Dandy are the only he’s in the fambly.” 

“Play ‘ The Last Rose of Summer,’ 
pa,” Palladina suggested, hurriedly, 
catching Robert’s look of cautious won- 
der at the strong nature of the tie be- 
tween pa and the pup. 

The imperishable sweetness of the 
beautiful old ballad was too much for 
pa. “Makes me think of a movin’ 
picture I seen,” he quavered to Robert. 

“There was a girl and she was about to 
die of ’emonia. Her feller was to see 
her, and she handed him a rose and 
said, ‘Think of me when this fades— 
your last rose of summer.’ And there 
was another one I seen, too, but a leetle 
different. It was called ‘Blood and 
Gold.’ It was about a wicked Mexican 
and a beautiful ranch-girl. She was 
called ‘The Rose of the Alfalfa,’ and 
there was another lover—” 

Palladina interrupted. “It’s time the 
children were sent to bed, pa, ” she said. 

“All right,” he chirped, “but I must 
take down the phonygraph first. You 
know Borg said it must be back by 
nine-thirty.” And he doddled away with 
the borrowed instrument, leaving Palla- 
dina with a head sunk under her em- 
barrassment. 

Robert rose and stooped over, putting 
an arm around her. “You told me he 
was simple,” he said, with tender patron- 
age. “It isn’t your fault because you 


have such folks. You're as good as they 
come.” 

Palladina had false shame in abun 
dance, but her loyalty struggled to light 
“They're good too, Robert, pa and ma 
are. Pa can’t help himself. He wa: 
made that way by the scarlet fever, and 
ma never had the chance I got. Sh 
gave me my chance.” 

Good little kid,” Robert murmured, 
seriously. 

It was the visit to Robert’s mothe: 
that really counted. From this ordeal 
Palladina emerged full of revolt, com- 
prehending to the utmost the social 
plunge Robert had taken when he chose 
her for a sweetheart. 

Mrs. Gee, elated by Robert’s call at 
their flat—even more by Palladina’s 
visit to his mother—was jerked down 
brutally to the earth again. 

“Oh, ma,” the girl moaned, “you 
don’ t know how much above us they 
are. 

Mrs. Gee twisted her red, distorted 
fingers together. ‘“‘Is it so swell there?” 
she asked, with the thirst womanhood 
has for the beautiful. 

“Perfectly grand.” Palladina’s ges- 
ture as she threw off her hat was expres- 
sive of discontent and weariness, and her 
face burned to an angry rose-color. 
“ She put him up to ask me if she couldn’t 
give me my wedding-dress. She is afraid 
I won’t be tony enough for her and her 
folks.” Tears hung on her lashes, but 
she scattered them by a proud move- 
ment of the head as she added, “I 
sha’n’t be married to him at all if I have 
to go to him cheap and shabby, and I’m 
going to buy my things myself or not 
have ’em.” Then came the bitter cry: 
“Oh, it’s fierce to be poor! It’s fierce!” 

At the girl’s outburst her mother’s 
face lost the ruddy impudence that was 
its claim to beauty. Without color it 
was weather-beaten and old—much too 
old for her years; the usually sunny eyes 
were now ugly and defiant. 

“ Palladina”—Mrs. Gee’s voice was s' 
dry it crackled—*‘it is fierce to be poo! 
but I never minded it much when { wa 
a girl like you. When I had kids of m 
own it was different.” She folded he: 
arms across her breast, the imitatior 
mahogany rocker creaking as it swun 
backward and forward. 
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“I ain’t in the habit of telling my 
troubles. Nobody’s ever knowed till this 
minute how tough a proposition it was 
for me to take up your pa’s line of work, 
but something had to be done. They 
was seven mouths to feed and clothes to 
buy for the whole bunch. That wasn’t 
all, neither.” She leaned forward on her 
arms and Palladina flinched under the 
herce eyes. “I swore positively my 
childr’ should have edication and not be 
left in the hole like me. If you haven’t 
got pull, you’ve got to have edication. 
| didn’t have edication, and I didn’t 
have pull, but I was strong and could 
wrastle a tough day’s work. I tried 
washing and ironing first, but eighteen 
hours on my feet wasn’t enough to sup- 
port us. All along it had struck me | 
might get your pa’s job by asking for it, 
but | was afeared. Not of the work.” 

She rocked swiftly. Her eyes no 
longer sought her child’s, but stared 
gloomily into that difficult past. “‘ You 

| hadn’t ever been workin’ outside 
of my home. Besides, this was man’s 
work, and I was younger than what I 
am now. I wasn’t used to it all then. 

. The way men looks at a woman that 
works among ’em—the jokes they passes 
together—not skipping the hard places, 
either—” Her face became paler, but 
Palladina’s shocked, repulsed expression 
made her change hastily. 

“Then it turned my stomick, at first, 
settin’ in high-up windows. Sometimes 
| was so dizzy I a’most fell, but I’d ’a’ 
give my life then, and I would now, for 
my childr’. You'll never know till 
you've got kids of your own, Palladina, 
how it hurts when you can’t get ’em 
what they wants.” 

Her features relaxed. She even tried 
to smile in order to drive the look of 
actual fear from Palladina’s face. The 
confession had been like a cry long 
stifled, which, when it does rush forth, 
is harsh and savage from repression. 
Palladina, uneducated in big moments, 
shrank from this one. Mrs. Gee read 
this with quick instinct, and made a 
lightning change back to cheerful com- 
monplace. 

“Getting chatty in my old age,” she 
joked. “I butted right into what you 
was saying about buying your own wed- 
ding finery. You’re right not to be be- 
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holden to a stranger. 
we can’t manage it. I always gets mo 
work in the spring.” 

Palladina demurred: “What we bot 
earn is just enough to keep us decent 

“Maybe so, maybe not. If it is s: 
how did we get along when you wasn’: 
earning anything? Never went hung 
or ragged, did you?” Mrs. Gee spok 
with pleasant brusqueness. “You sav: 
what you can from your own wages an 
keep yourself, and I'll paddle this cano 
Loulie’s goin’ on for fifteen, and thi 
summer in vacation she can make enough 
as errand-girl in one of the stores t 
dress herself and help me a mite.” And 
so on, to the same purpose. As Palla 
dina wanted to be convinced, her mothe: 
soon had succeeded in convincing her. 

Saving money toward a desired end 
becomes a passion. Palladina, in th: 
throes of this passion, became a mise: 
in order to put one penny on top ol 
another. She worked overtime when 
there was half an excuse, and saved th 
supper money intact, often going hun- 
gry. And the bank account began to 
grow fascinatingly. 

It was in mid-May, the wedding fou 
weeks distant. Palladina had _ been 
measured for the wedding-dress, by a 
dressmaker recommended by Robert's 
mother. On a Saturday afternoon the 
young girl, home from the office at three 
o'clock, was hurrying to get ready to go 
out again, for she had an appointment 
for a fitting of the precious gown. 

While pinning on her hat, she heard 
the children crying, Dandy barking, and 
a strange voice, all mingled terrifying] 
together in the narrow hall. Then Kat 
burst in on her sister, sobbing. 

“Ma’s hurted bad. They've already 
took her to the hospital.” 

How Palladina reached the hospital 
she could never remember. But at last 
she was there and had learned that her 
mother, in a backward fall from a step- 
ladder, had been stunned. She was at 
last coming around, said a doctor, but 
was in great pain. There might be 
internal injuries. 

It seemed an age to the girl before she 
was allowed to see her mother, already 
so different, on her rigid cot in her pain- 
fully white garments. Mrs. Gee’s daunt- 
less smile of greeting only succeeded in 
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starting Palladina’s tears. Very soon 
she was hurried away by the nurse. 

\ nightmare of suspense followed. 
Palladina oscillated between the office 
and the hospital. Her father did the 
housework after his fashion. His bewil- 
dered brain had not fully grasped the rea- 
son of his wife’s absence. He had occa- 
sional weeping-spells because the head 
of the house was missing, but for the 
most part doddled around contentedly 
at his tasks, or borrowed the phonograph 
from the sympathetic Borgs for hours 
at a time. 

But after the first crucial days Palla- 
dina was allowed to pay longer visits to 
her mother, who already was much more 
like herself. ‘Better,’ was the word 
carried home to the Gee flat. But Palla- 
dina had withheld from pa Gee and the 
other children the statement made to 
her by the doctor in charge: “ We can’t 
be sure we're out of the woods for a 
week yet, in an accident of this sort.” 

She had instant confidence in him. 
It seemed to her it would be easier to 
bear the final verdict from his wise lips, 
and she had her desire. She was thank- 
ful for that much. In his private office, 
surrounded by quiet luxury and solemn 
peace, he spoke gently the words she 
had been dreading. 

“Your mother might go home to-day, 
but for one thing; in fact, she could go 
home, even as it 1s.” 

The tension Palladina was under re- 
lieved itself by a sudden smile and moist 
eyes. The doctor’s face was turned to 
the window, his eyes resting there on a 
box of cheerful pansies, but his genius 
for sensing emotions detected her joy of 
relief as though he were looking full at 
her. He went on in a paternal voice: 

“But it isn’t advisable. There is a 
displacement that can only be set right 
by an operation. It is not serious, but, 
neglected, will probably be a source of 
awkwardness and discomfort for her. I 
don’t hide the fact from you that an 
operation is not a necessity, and that 
recovery in the event of one being made 
will be slow to one of your mother’s age. 
It will mean her staying in the hospital, 
in a private ward, at least one more 
month.” 

Even his intricate knowledge of emo- 
tions could not have fathomed the vari- 
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ety of sensations his ultimatum set war- 
ring together in the young girl’s breast. 
She herself recoiled before the intens« 
selhshness that rioted through her frame 
commanding her to forbid the operation. 
For an instant, so strong was the im- 
pulse, she thought she had spoken the 
words —“‘Impossible! We can’t af- 
ford it.” 

A month in the hospital, aside from 
the cost of the operation, meant just one 
thing to Palladina. One thing, a trifle, 
too, but a trifle that shut out the world 
for one black moment. It meant the 
entire destruction of her sweet, wistful 
dreams—dreams of a June wedding, with 
the lovely, foolish fripperies that blind- 
fold a girl to the reality of wedlock. 
More, it signified that there would be no 
wedding at all in June. How could she 
marry till her mother entirely recovered? 

During the bare two minutes that 
ticked off between the doctor’s an- 
nouncement and Palladina’s answer she 
had her struggle which, when it was fin- 
ished, left a splendid hurt that lifted her 
high—so high that for once she touched 
the ideality of her name. She spoke 
through rough, dry lips robbed of their 
ripe-cherry red. 

“You must do what is best for 
mother.” Her words broke on a sob 
that she was wildly afraid he would hear 
and commiserate, but he only nodded 
slowly, still studying the window-box. 
That approving nod thrilled her with 
pride, for it seemed to imply, “ You and 
| understand what is best for her.” 

At the door, just before leaving the 
room, she faced around again. ‘‘ Mother 
must be told about the operation.” She 
searched the fine features pleadingly. 
“It won't be easy to get her consent 
unless you explain that there will be no 
danger. Will you?” 

“T will,” he promised, gravely. 

will, promised, g y 

Palladina told Robert all about it 
when he came to see her that night. “It 
means we can’t marry in June, Robert.” 

“But, Palladina”—he looked stub- 
born and frowning—‘we hadn’t ought 

be interfered with. We have our 
rights, too.” 

“TI am glad I have that extra money 
saved.” Palladina was drying her tears, 
scarcely hearing what he said. “‘Ma 
couldn’t be operated without it.” 
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“Oh, I see.” It was plain his sweet- 
heart had ruffled Robert. “But why 
should all that stop our marriage?” 

“Don’t you understand’’—she put 
her wistful hand into his unresponsive 
grasp—‘that | will have to take ma’s 
place, too? Pa’s just another one of the 
children.” 

Robert’s frown deepened. “ But he’s 
a strong man and not so old. If he 
would rouse up he could do a man’s 
work yet.” 

“His body is strong,” Palladina ad- 
mitted, wearily, ‘but he’s foolisher than 
Jess.” 

' They parted, not wholly appeased; 
they had come near to quarreling. As it 
was, he left much earlier than usual. 

By now her mother knew. How had 
she taken the doctor’s tidings? He 
would know what to say, how to say it; 
even so, he would have his work cut out 
for him. Her mother would be hard to 
persuade. 

Palladina could think of nothing ex- 
cept her mother. Her father was down- 
stairs with the Borgs; cloyingly sweet 
music from the phonograph told his oc- 
cupation. The children rattled their 
school-books on the table near at hand. 
Palladina mended their clothes. 

Somebody climbed the stairs to their 
flat. Robert? Had he repented his 
hasty exit and returned? Not likely. 
It would take him a week to get over his 
sulk. The steps were heavy. Pa? 
Hardly. The phonograph was still go- 
ing. 

Palladina’s heart beat with strange 
foreboding. Those slowly mounting feet! 
Her damp, cold fingers dropped the gar- 
ments they mended. She could only 
stare at the closed door. Who would 
open it? Some one from the hospital 
a messenger with ill news? She felt un- 
able to rise from her chair. The little 
girls heard now. They gazed, fright- 
ened, at their sister’s white face. 

The door unclosed with protesting 
hinges. Palladina screamed, sprang 
erect, ran forward, and was clasped in 
her mother’s arms. 

“Oh, ma, ma! 


It isn’t you, ma!” 
The big voice was its old, robust, 
debonair self. ‘Yep, it is.” 
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“The operation 

“Operation?” She laughed, and 
dropped into Palladina’s vacated chair, 
beaming on her girls—the familiar sur- 
roundings. “There wasn’t one, and 
there won't be one. | talked it over with 
the doc, and he’s a sure white man. He 
told me the truth, then left me to decide 
whether I thought | could get along all 
right without it. Didn’t take me long 
to decide on that.” 

A pause; then, drawing down her first- 
born's lovely head on a level with her 
lips, she murmured for Palladina’s ear 
alone: “Just think of me laying like a 
lady in the hospital, and nothing, so to 
speak, the matter with me, while your 
wedding is set for the middle of June. 
... Mother’s white lamb!” 

They heard pa Gee coming up the 
stairs slowly. He had always dragged 
his feet since his “attackt.” Dandy 
bounded on ahead and whined at the 
door. Palladina let him in. The dog 
stood still for an instant, then uttered 
just one bark, short and hysterical, and 
crawled over to abase himself at Mrs. 
Gee’s feet. 

“Why, he knows it’s me, sure enough!” 
her voice broke. ‘‘Ain’t he like folks? 
Palladina,” she spoke anxiously, “when 
pa comes in let’s pretend I’m home from 
work late, or he'll have a cryin’-spell, 
po’r soul.” 

Pa stopped short on the threshold an 
instant, then burst into a shrill cackle: 
“Why, if it ain’t ma! 1 might’a’ knowed 
it was you. Dandy’s been cutting up 
for quite a spell something ridic’lous 
down to Borg’s. You’ve been gone a 
long time, ma! Where’ve you been? 
I a’most thought you'd never come back 
no more.” He began to weep feebly. 
“You've come back for good, haven't 
you, ma?” The poor, vacant face was 
like that of a child grown old—a child 
whose mother has come back after a 
prolonged absence. 

“Yep.” The big tears dropped on 
ma’s gaunt cheeks, but she smiled daunt- 
lessly. “I reckon I’m here for keeps. 
My!’’—she glowed through her tears on 
the family circle, once more complete 
—‘it’s grand to be home again; it’s 
grand!” 
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The Coryston Family 


A NOVEL 
BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


CHAPTER XV 


T was the old house- 
keeper at Coryston, one 
2 Mrs. Drew, who had 
been the presiding spirit 
\, of the house in all its 
domestic aspects for 
some thirty years, who 
came at the summons of Marcia’s 
frightened maid, and helped the girl to 
revive her mistress, without alarming 
Lady Coryston. And before the news 
could reach her mother in other ways, 
Marcia herself went in to tell her what 
she must know. 

Lady Coryston had had a bad night, 
and was sitting up in bed gazing straight 
before her, her gaunt hands lying list- 
lessly on a pile of letters she had not yet 
opened. When Marcia came in, a white 
ghost, still shivering under nervous 
shock, her mother looked at her in 
sudden dismay. She sprang forward 
in bed. 

“What! — Marcia! — have you seen 
Arthur?” 

Marcia shook her head. 

“Tt’s not Arthur, mother!” 

And standing rigid beside her mother’s 
bed, she told her news, so far as those 
piteous deaths at Redcross Farm were 
concerned. Of her own position, and of 
the scene which had passed between her- 
self and Newbury the preceding day, she 
said not a word. 

On the facts presented to her, Lady 
Coryston was first bewildered, then irri- 
tated. Why on earth should Marcia 
take this morbid and extravagant inter- 
est in the affairs of such people? They 
were not even tenants of the Coryston 
estates! It was monstrous that she 
should have taken them up at all, and 
most audacious and unbecoming that 
she should have tried to intercede for 
them with the Newburys, as she under- 








stood, from her daughter’s hardly co- 
herent story, had been the case. And 
now, she supposed, as Marcia had actu- 
ally been so foolish, so headstrong, as to 
go herself—without permission either 
from her mother or her betrothed—to see 
these two people at the farm, the very 
day before this horrible thing happened, 
she might have to appear at the inquest. 
Most improper and annoying! 

However, she scarcely expressed her 
disapproval aloud with her usual tren- 
chancy. In the first place, Marcia’s 
tremulous state made it difficult. In 
the next, she was herself so far from 
normal that she could not, after the first 
few minutes, keep her attention fixed 
upon the matter at all. She began ab- 
ruptly to question Marcia as to whether 
she had seen Arthur the night before—or 
that morning? 

“T had gone up-stairs before he ar- 
rived last night—and this morning he’s 
not yet down,” said the girl, perfunc- 
torily, as though she only answered the 
question with her lips, without attaching 
any real meaning to it. Then her 
mother’s aspect, which on her entrance 
she had scarcely noticed, struck her wich 
a sudden and added distress. 

“You don’t look well, mother. Don’t 
come down to-day.” 

“I shall certainly come down by 
luncheon-time,” said Lady Coryston, 
sharply. “Tell Arthur that I wish to 
have some conversation with him before 
he goes back to London. And as for 
you, Marcia, the best thing you can do 
is to go and rest for a time, and then to 
explain all you have been doing to Ed- 
ward. I must say I think you will have 
a great deal to explain. And I shall 
scold Bellows and Mrs. Drew for letting 
you hear such a horrible thing at all- 
without coming to me first.” 

“Mother!” cried Marcia, in a kind of 
despair. “Aren’t you—aren’t you sorry 
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for those two people?—and don’t you 
understand th it L—I hoped I might have 
helpe d them? = 

\t last she began to weep. The tears 
ran down her cheeks. Lady Coryston 
frowned. 

“Certainly I’m sorry. But—the fact 
is, Marcia—I can’t stand any extra 
strain this morning. We'll talk about it 
again when youre more composed. 
Now go and lie down.” 

She closed her eyes, looking SO gray 
and old that Marcia, seized with a new 
compunction, could only obey her at 
once. But on the threshold she was 
called back. 

“If any messenger arrives with a 
letter for Arthur—tell them down-stairs 
to let me know.” 

“Yes, mother.” 

As soon, however, as she had closed 
the door, Marcia’s tired mind imme- 
diately dismissed the subject of Arthur, 
even of her mother. The tumult of 
anguish returned upon her in which she 
had stood ever since she had come back 
from her faint to the bitter consciousness 
of a world—an awful world—where 
people can die of misery, for lack of pity, 
for lack of help, and yet within a stone’s- 
throw of those who yearned to give them 
both. 

She went back to her room, finish- 
ed her dressing mechanically, wrote a 
short letter, staining it with tears, and 
then went tottering down-stairs. In the 
central hall, a vast pillared space, 
crowded with statuary and flowers, 
where the men of the house were accus- 
tomed to smoke and read the news- 
papers after breakfast, she perceived 
Reginald Lester sitting alone. 

He sprang up at sight of her, came to 
her, took her hands, looked into her face, 
and then stooped and kissed her fingers, 
respectfully, ardently; with such an 
action as a brother might have used to a 
much younger sister. 

She showed no surprise. She simply 
lifted her eyes to him, like a miserable 
child—saying under her breath: 

“You know—I saw them—the night 
before last?” 

‘I know. It has been a fearful shock. 
Is there anything I can do for you?” 


For he saw she had a letter in her hand. 
“Please tell them to send this letter. 
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And then—come back. I'll go to the 
library.” 

She went blindly along the passages 
to the library, hearing and flying from 
the voices of Sir Wilfrid and Arthur in 
the dining-room as she passed. When 
Lester returned, he saw her standing by 
his desk, lost in an abstraction of grief. 
But she roused herself at sight of him, 
and asked for any further news there 
might be. Lester, who had been suffer- 
ing from a sprained wrist, had that 
morning seen the same doctor who had 
been called in on the discovery of the 
tragedy. 

‘It must all have happened within an 
hour. His sister, who had come to stay 
with them, says that John Betts had 
seemed rather brighter in the evening, 
and his wife rather less in terror. She 
spoke very warmly to her sister-in-law 
of your having come to see her, and said 
she had promised you to wait a little 
before she took any step. Then he went 
out to the laboratory, and there, it 1s 
supposed, he was overcome by a fit of 
acute depression—the revolver was in 
his drawer—he scrawled the two words 
that were found—and you know the 
rest. Two people on the farm heard the 
shot—but it was taken as fired by the 
night watcher in a field beyond, which 
was full of young pheasants. About 
midnight Mrs. Betts went out to bring 
him in—her sister-in-law having gone up 
to bed. She never came back again—no 
one heard a sound—and they were not 
discovered till the morning. How long 
she was alone with him before she killed 
herself cannot even be guessed.” 

Marcia’s trembling fingers fumbled at 
the bosom of her dress. She drew out 
a crumpled paper and pushed it toward 
him. He read: 

Good-by, dear Miss Coryston. He 
sits so still—not much injured. I have 
often seen him look so. My John—my 
John—I can’t stay behind. Will you 
please do something for my boy? John 

John—if only we hadn’t met again—”’ 

It ended incoherently in blots and 
smudges. 

“You poor child!” said Lester, in- 
voluntarily, as he looked up from the 
letter. It was a word of sudden com- 


passion wrested from him by the sight of 


Marcia’s intolerable pain. He brought 
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forward one of the deep library chairs, 
and made her sit in it, and as he bent 
over her his sympathy drew from her 
piteous little cries and stifled moans, 
which he met with answering words 
of comfort. All consciousness of sex 
dropped away; the sharp-chinned face, 
the blue, black-fringed eyes, behind 
their spectacles, the noble brow under 
its pile of strong grizzled hair—she saw 
them all as an embodied tenderness— 
courage and help made visible—a cour- 
age and help on which she gradually 
laid hold. She could not stop to ask 
herself how it was that, in this moment 
of shock and misery, she fell so naturally 
into this attitude of trust toward one 
with whom she had never yet set up any 
relation but that of a passing friendship. 
She only knew that there was comfort 
in his voice, his look, in his understand- 
ing of her suffering, in the reticence with 
which he handled it. She had lived be- 
side him in the same house for months, 
without ever really knowing him. Now 

suddenly—here was a friend on whom 
to lean. 

But she could not speak to him of 
Newbury, though it was the thought of 
Newbury that was burning her heart. 
She did mention Coryston, only to say 
with energy, “I don’t want to see him 
yet—not yet!” Lester could only guess 
at her meaning, and would not have 
probed her for the world. 

But after a ‘little she braced herself, 
gave him a grateful, shrinking look, and, 
rising, she went in search of Sir Wilfrid 
and Arthur. 

Only Sir Wilfrid was in the hall when 
she re-entered it. He had just dismissed 
a local reporter who had got wind of 
Miss Coryston’s visit to the farm, and 
had rushed over to Coryston, in the hope 
of seeing her. 

“My dear child!” He 
meet her. “‘ You look a perfect wreck! 
How abominable that you should be 
mixe -d up with this thing!” 

“T couldn’t help it,” she said, vague- 
ly, turning away at once from the discus- 
sion of it. “Where is Arthur? Mother 
wanted me to give him a message.” 

Sir Wilfrid looked uneasy. 

“He was here till just now. 
in a curious state of mind. 
nothing but one thing—and one person. 


hurried to 


But he is 


He thinks of 


He arrived late last night, and it is my 
belief that he hardly went to bed. - 
he is just hanging on the arrival of 
le tter 

“From Enid Glenwilliam?”’ 

“Evidently. I tried to get him to 
realize this horrible affair—the part the 
Newburys had played in it—the effect 
on you- ~since that poor creature ap- 
pealed to you. But no—not a bit of it! 
He seems to have neither eyes nor ears- 
But here he is!” 

Sir Wilfrid and Marcia stepped apart. 
Arthur came into the hall from the li- 
brary entrance. Marcia saw that he 
was much flushed, and that his face 
wore a hard, determined look, curiously 
at variance with its young features and 
receding chin. 

“Hullo, Marcia! Beastly business, 
this you’ve been getting into. ‘Think, 
my dear, you’d have done much better 
to keep out of it—especially as you and 
Newbury didn’t agree. I’ve just seen 
Coryston in the park—he confessed he’d 
set you on—and that you and Newbury 
had quarreled over it. He’s perfectly 
mad about it, of course. That you 
might expect. I : mother is late!’ 

He looked round the hall, imperiously. 

Marcia, supporting herself on a chair, 
met his eyes, and made no reply. Yet 
she dimly remembered that her mother 
had asked her to give him some message. 

“Arthur, remember that your sister’s 
had a great shock!” said Sir Wilfrid, 
sternly. 

“TI know that! Sorry for you, Marcia, 

-awfully—but I expect you'll have to 
appear at the inquest—don’t see how 
you can get out of it. You should have 
thought twice about going there—when 
Newbury didn’t want you to. And 
what’s this they say about a letter?” 

His tone had the peremptory ring 
natural to many young men of his 
stamp in dealing with their inferiors or 

-until love has tamed them—with 
women; but it came strangely from the 
good-tempered and easy-going Arthur. 

Marcia’s hand closed instinctively on 
the bosom of her dress, where the letter 
was. “Mrs. Betts wrote me a letter,” 
she said, slowly. 

“You'd better 
Wilfrid and I can advise you.” 


He held out an authoritative hand. 























































































let me see it. Sir 
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Marcia made no movement, and the 
h and dropped. 

“Oh, well, if you’re going to take no 
one’s advice but your own, I suppose 
you must gang your own gait!” said her 
brother, impatiently. “But if you’re a 
sensible girl you'll make it up with 
Newbury, and let him keep you out of 
it as much as possible. Betts was al- 
ways a cranky fellow. I’m sorry for the 
little woman, though.” 

And walking away to a distant win- 
dow at the far end of the hall, whence 
all the front approaches to the house 
could be seen, he stood drumming on the 
glass and fixedly looking out. Sir Wil- 
frid, with an angry ejaculation, ap- 
proached Marcia. 

‘My dear, your brother isn’t himself 

else he could never have spoken so 
unkindly. Will you show me that 
letter? It will of course have to go to 
the police.” 

She held it out to him, obediently. 

Sir Wilfrid read it. He blew his nose 
and walked away for a minute. When 
he returned, it was to say with lips that 
twitched a little in his smooth-shaven 
actors face— 

“Most touching! 
have known. 


If one could only 
But, dear Marcia, I hope 
it’s not true—I hope to God it’s not 


true! 
bury?” 

Marcia was standing with her head 
thrown back against the high marble 
mantelpiece. The lids drooped over her 
eyes. 

“1 don’t know” 


that you’ve quarreled with New- 


—she said in a faint 
voice—*I don’t know— Oh no, not 
quarreled—not quarreled—” 

Sir Wilfrid looked at her with a 
fatherly concern; took her limp hand 
and pressed it. 

“Stand by him, dear, stand by him! 
He’ll suffer enough from this—without 
losing you.” 

Marcia did not answer. Lester had 
returned to the hall, and he and Bury 
then got from her, as gently as possible, 
a full account of her two interviews with 
Mrs. Betts. Lester wrote it down, and 
Marcia signed it. The object of the two 
men was to make the police authorities 
acquainted with such testimony as 
Marcia had to give, while sparing her if 
possible an appearance at the inquest. 
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While Lester was writing, Sir Wilfrid 
threw occasional scathing glances tow- 
ard the distant Arthur, who seemed to 
be alternately pacing up and down and 
reading the newspapers. But the young 
man showed no signs whatever of doing 
or suggesting anything further to help 
his sister. 

Sir Wilfrid perceived at once how 
Marcia’s narrative might be turned 
against the Newburys, round whom the 
hostile feeling that existed in the neigh- 
borhood was probably at that moment 
rising into fury. Was there ever a more 
odious, a more untoward situation! 

But he could not be certain that 
Marcia understood it so. He failed in- 
deed, altogether, to decipher her mind 
toward Newbury, or to get at the truth 
of what had happened between them. 
She sat, very pale and piteously com- 
posed; answering the questions they put 
to her, and sometimes, though rarely, 
unable to control a sob, which seemed to 
force its way unconsciously. At the end 
of their cross-examination, when Sir 
Wilfrid was ready to start for Martover, 
the police headquarters for the district, 
she rose, and said she would go back to 
her room. 

“Do, do, dear child!—”’ Bury threw 
a fatherly arm around her, and went 
with her to the foot of the stairs. “Go 
and rest—sleep if you can.” 

As Marcia moved away, there was a 
sudden sound at the end of the hall. 
Arthur had run hurriedly toward the 
door leading to the outer vestibule. He 
opened it and disappeared. Through 
the high arched windows to the left, a 
boy on a bicycle could be seen descend- 
ing the long central avenue leading to 
the fore-court. 


It was just noon. ‘The great clock set 
in the center of the eastern facade had 
chimed the hour, and as its strokes died 
away on the midsummer air Marcia was 
conscious, as her mother had been the 
preceding afternoon, of an abnormal 
stillness round her. She was in her 
sitting- room, trying to write a letter to 
Mrs. Betts’s sister about the boy men- 
tioned in his mother’s last words. He 
was not at the farm, thank God!—that 
she knew. His stepfather had sent him 
at Easter to a good preparatory school. 
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It seemed to help her, to be doing this 
last poor service to the dead woman. 
And yet in truth she scarcely knew what 
she was writing. Her mind was torn 
between two contending imaginations— 
the thought of Mrs. Betts sitting beside 
her dead husband and waiting for the 
moment of her own death, and the 
thought of Newbury. Alternately she 
saw the laboratory at night—the shelves 
of labeled bottles and jars—the tables 
and chemical apparatus—the electric 
light burning—and in the chair the dead 
man, with the bowed figure against his 
knee: — and then — Newbury — in his 
sitting-room, amid the books and por- 
traits of his college years—the crucifix 
over the mantelpiece—the beautiful 
drawings of Einsiedeln—of Assisi— 

Her heart cried out to him. It had 
cried out to him in her letter. The 
thought of the agony he must be suffer- 
ing tortured her. Did he blame himself? 
Did he remember how she had implored 
him to “‘take care”? Or was it all still 
plain to him that he had done right? 
She found herself praying with all her 
strength that he might still feel he could 
have done no other, and that what had 
happened, because of his action, had 
been God’s will, and not merely man’s 
mistake. She longed—sometimes—to 
throw her arms round him and comfort 
him. Yet there was no passion in her 
longing. All that young rising of the 
blood seemed to have been killed in her. 
But she would never draw back from 
what she had offered him—never. She 
would go to him, and stand by him 
—as Sir Wilfrid had said—if he wanted 


her. 


The gong rang for luncheon. Marcia 
rose unwillingly; but she was still more 
unwilling to make her feelings the talk 
of the household. As she neared the 
dining-room, she saw her mother ap- 
proaching from the opposite side of 
the house. Lady Coryston walked 
feebly, and her appearance shocked her 
daughter. 

“*Mother!—do let me send for Bryan!” 
she pleaded, as they met—blaming her- 
self sharply the while for her own 
absorption and inaction during the 
morning hours. “ You don’t look a bit 
fit to be up.” 


Lady Coryston replied in a tone which 
forbade discussion that she was quit 
well, and had no need whatever of [D; 
Bryan’s attendance. Then she turned 
to the butler, and inquired if Mr. Arthu; 
was in the house. 

““His motor came round, my lady, 
about twelve o'clock. I have not seen 
him since.” 

The lunch passed almost in complet. 
silence between the two ladies. Lad) 
Coryston was informed that Sir Wilfrid 
and Lester had gone to Martover in con- 
nection with Marcia’s share in th 
events at Redcross Farm. ‘They hoy. 
I needn’t appear,” said Marcia, dull, 

“T should rather think not!” . 

Lady Coryston’s indignant ton 
seemed to assume that English legal in- 
stitutions were made merely to suit th: 
convenience of the Coryston family 
Marcia had enough of Coryston in he: 
to perceive it. But she said nothing. 

Xs they entered the drawing-roon 
after luncheon, she remembered—with 
a start. 

““Mother—I forgot!—I’m so sorry—| 
dare say it was nothing. But I think a 
letter came for Arthur just before twelv: 
—a letter he was expecting. At least | 
saw a messenger boy come down thx 
avenue. Arthur ran out to meet him 
Then I went up-stairs, and I haven’t seen 
him since.” 

Lady Coryston had turned white: 
than before. She groped for a chair nea: 
and seated herself before she recovered 
sufficient self-possession to question he: 
daughter as to the precise moment of the 
messengers appearance, the direction 
from which he arrived, and so forth. 

But Marcia knew no more, and could 
tellno more. Nor could she summon up 
any curiosity about her brother, pos 
sessed and absorbed as her mind was by 

other thoughts and images. But in 2 
vague, anxious way, she felt for he: 
mother; and if Lady Coryston had 
spoken, Marcia would have responded. 

And Lady Coryston would have liked 
to speak, first of all to scold Marcia for 
forgetting her message, and then to con- 
fide in her—insignificant as the daugh- 
ter’s part in the mother’s real life and 
thoughts had always been. But she felt 
physically incapable of bearing the emo- 
tion which might spring out upon her 
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from such a conversation. It was as 
though she possessed—and knew she 
possessed—a certain measured strength, 
just enough—and no more—to enable 
her to go through a conversation which 
must be faced. She had better not waste 
it beforehand. Sometimes it occurred to 
her that her feeling toward this coming 
interview was wholly morbid and un- 
natural. How many worse things had 
she faced in her time! 

But reasoning on it did not help her— 
only silence and endurance. After rest- 
ing a little in the drawing-room she 
went up to her sitting-room again, re- 
fusing Marcia’s company. 

“Won't you let me come and make 
you comfortable—if you’ re going to rest, 
you'll want a shawl, and some pillows 
said the girl, as she stood at the foot of 
the staircase, wistfully looking after her 
mother. 

But Lady Coryston shook her head. 

“Thank you—I don’t want any- 
thing.” 


So —for Marcia —there was nothing 
to be done with these weary hours but 
wait and think and weep! She went 
back to her own sitting-room, and linger- 
ingly put Newbury’s letters together, in 
a packet, which she sealed; in case 
well, in case—nothing came of her letter 
of the morning. They had been engaged 
not quite a month. Although they had 
met almost every day, yet there were 
many letters from him; letters of which 
she felt anew the power and beauty as 
she re-read them. Yet from that power 
and beauty, the natural expression of 
his character, she stood further off now 
than when she had first known him. The 
mystery indeed in which her nascent 
love had wrapped him had dropped 
away. She knew him better, she re- 
spected him infinitely; and all the 
time—strangely, inexplicably—love had 
been, not growing, but withering. 

Meanwhile, into all her thoughts 
about herself and Newbury, there rushed 
at recurrent intervals the memory, the 
overwhelming memory, of her last sight 
of John and Alice Betts. That gray face 
in the summer dusk, beyond the window, 
haunted her; and the memory of those 
arms which had clung about her waist. 

Was there a beyond?—where were 


they?—those poor ghosts! All the rid- 
dles of the eternal Sphinx leaped upon 
Marcia—riddles at last made real. 
Twenty-four hours ago, two brains, two 
hearts, alive, furiously alive, with human 
sorrow and human revolt. And now? 
Had that infinitely pitiful Christ in 
whom Newbury believed received the 
two tormented souls?—were they com- 
forted—purged—absolved? Had they 
simply ceased to be—to feel—to suffer? 
Or did some stern doom await them 
still—after all the suffering here? A 
shudder ran through the girl, evoking 
by reaction the memory of immortal 
words—‘‘ Her sins which are many are 
forgiven; for she loved m uch.” She fed 
herself on the divine saying; repressing 
with all her strength the skeptical, pessi- 
mistic impulses that were perhaps natu- 
ral to her temperament, forcing herself, 
as it were, for their sakes, to hope and to 
believe. 

Again, as the afternoon wore away, 
she was weighed down by the surrounding 
silence. No one in the main pile of 
building but her mother and herself. 
Not a sound but the striking of the 
great gilt clock outside. From her own 
room she could see the side-windows of 
her mother’s sitting-room; and once she 
thought she perceived the stately figure 
passing across them. But otherwise 
Lady Coryston made no sign; and her 
daughter dared not go to her without 
permission. 

Why did no letter come for her, no 
reply? She sat at her open window for 
a time, watching the front approaches 
and looking out into a drizzling rain 
which veiled the afternoon. When it 
ceased, she went out—restlessly—to the 
East Wood—the wood where they had 
broken it off. She lay down with her 
face against the log—a prone white 
figure among the fern. The buried ring 

almost within reach of her hand 
seemed to call to her like a living thing. 
No!—let it rest. 

If it was God’s will that she should go 
back to Edward, she would make him a 
good wife. But her fear, her shrinking, 
was all there still. She prayed; but she 
did not know for what. 


Meanwhile, at Redcross Farm the 
coroner was holding his inquiry. ‘The 
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facts were simple, the public sympathy 
and horror profound. Newbury and 
Lord William had given their evidence 
amid a deep and, in many quarters, 
hostile silence. The old man, parch- 
ment-pale, but of an unshaken dignity, 
gave a full account of the efforts—many 
and vain—that had been made both by 
himself and his son to find Betts con- 
genial work in another sphere and to 
persuade him to accept it. 

“We had nothing to do with his con- 
science, or with his private affairs—in 
themselves. All we asked was that we 
should not be called on to recognize a 
marriage which in our eyes was not a 
marriage. Everything that we could 
have done consistently with that po- 
sition, my son and | may honestly say 
we have done.” 

Sir Wilfrid Bury was called, to verify 
Marcia’s written statement, and Mrs. 
Betts’s letter was handed to the coroner, 
who broke down in reading it. Corys- 
ton, who was sitting on the opposite 
side of the room, watched the counte- 
nances of the two Newburys while it was 
being read, with a frowning attention. 

When the evidence was over, and the 
jury had retired, Edward Newbury took 
his father to the carriage which was 
waiting. The old man, so thin and 
straight, from his small head and narrow 
shoulders to his childishly small feet, 
leaned upon his son’s arm, and apparent- 
ly saw nothing around him. mostly 
silent throng lined the lane leading to 
the farm. Half-way, stood the man who 
had come down to lecture on “ Rational 
Marriage,” surrounded by a group of 
Martover Socialists. From them rose a 
few hisses and groans as the Newburys 
passed. But other groups represented 
the Church Confraternities and clubs of 
the Newbury estate. Among them 
heads were quietly bared as the old man 
went by, or hands were silently held out. 
Even a stranger would have realized 
that the scene represented the meeting 
of two opposing currents of thought 
and life. 

Newbury placed his father in the 
carriage, which drove off. He then went 
back himself to wait for the verdict. 

As he approached the door of the 
laboratory in which the inquiry had been 
held, Coryston emerged. 


Newbury flushed and stopped him. 
Coryston received it as though it had 
been the challenge of an enemy. H, 
stepped back, straightening himse'; 
fiercely. Newbury began: 

“W ill you take a message from me to 
your sister—” 

man opened the door in front a 
little way— 


“Mr. Edward, the jury are coming 4 


back.” 


The two men went in. Coryston |is- Pe 


tened with a sarcastic mouth to the con 
ventional verdict of “‘unsound mind” 
which drapes impartially so many for: 
of human ill. And again he found hin 
self in the lane with Newbury besid 
him. 

“One more lie,” 

“to a jury’s credit!” 

Newbury looked up. It was astonish- 
ing what a mask he could make of his 
face, normally so charged—overcharged 
—with expression. 

“What else could it have been? But 
this is no time or place for us to discuss 
our differences, Coryston—” 

“Why not!” cried Coryston, who had 
turned a dead white. “ ‘Our differences,’ 
as you call them, have led to that!” 11 
turned and flung out a thin arm toward 
the annex to the laboratory, where th 
bodies were lying. “‘It is time, I think, 
that reasonable men should come 
some understanding about ‘differences’ 
that can slay and madden a pair of poor 
hunted souls, as these have been sl: ain!” 

“*Hunted’? What do you mean? 
said Newbury, sternly, while his dark 
eyes took fire. 

“Hunted by the Christian conscience! 
—that it might lie comfortable o’ 
nights,” was the scornful reply. 

Newbury said nothing for a few mo- 
ments. They emerged on the main road, 
crossed it, and entered the Hoddon Grey 
park. Here they were alone, out of 
sight of the crowd returning from th¢ 
inquest to the neighboring village. As 
they stepped into one of the green rid: 
of the park they perceived a motor-ca! 
descending the private road which 
crossed it a hundred yards away. A 
man was driving it at a furious pace, 
and Coryston clearly recognized his 
brother Arthur. He was driving tow- 
ard Coryston. Up to the moment 
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when the news of the farm tragedy had 
reached him that morning, Coryston’s 
mind had been very full of what seemed 
to him the impending storm between his 
mother and Arthur. Since then he had 
never thought of it, and the sight of his 
brother rushing past, making for Corys- 
ton, no doubt, from some unknown 
point, excited but a moment's recollec- 
tion, lost at once in the emotion which 
held him. 

Newbury struck in, however, before 
he could express it further, in the same 
dry and carefully governed voice as 
before: 

“You are Marcia’s brother, Coryston. 
Yesterday morning she and | were still 
engaged to be married. Yesterday 
afternoon we broke it off—although— 
since then—I have received two letters 
from her— 

He paused a moment, but soon re- 
sumed, with fresh composure— 

‘Those letters I shall answer to-night. 
By that time—perhaps—lI shall know 
better—what my future life will be.” 

“Perhaps!’’ Coryston repeated, 
roughly. “‘ But I have no claim to know, 
nor do I want to know!” 

Newbury gave him a look of wonder. 
“T thought you were out for justice 
and freedom of conscience?” he said, 
slowly. “Is the Christian conscience 
alone excepted? Freedom for every 

one else—but none for us?” 

“Precisely! Because your freedom 
means other men’s slavery!’ Coryston 
panted out the words. “‘ You can’t have 
your freedom! It’s too costly in human 
life. Everywhere Europe has found 
that out. The freedom you Catholics— 
Anglican or Roman—want, is anti- 
social. We sha’n’t give it you!” 

“You will have to give it us,” said 
Newbury, calmly, “because in putting 
us down—which of course you could do 
with ease—you would destroy all that 
you yourselves value in civilization. It 
would be the same with us, if we had the 
upper hand; as you have now. Neither 
of us can destroy the other. We stand 
face to face—we shall stand face to face 
—while the world lasts.” 

Coryston broke into passionate con- 
tradiction. Society, he was confident, 
would, in the long run, put down Ca- 
tholicism, of all sorts, by law. 
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“Life is hard enough, the devil 
knows! We can’t afford—we simply 
can’t afford—to let you make it harder 
by these damned traditions! I| appeal 
to those two dead people! They did 
what you thought wrong, and your con- 
science judged and sentenced them. But 
who made you a judge and divider over 
them ?—who asked you to be the dispen- 
ser for them of blessing and cursing?” 

Newbury stood still. 

“No good, Coryston, your raving like 
this! There is one question that cuts 
the knot—that decides where you stand 

and where | stand. You don’t believe 
there has ever been any living word 
from God to men—any lifting of the 
eternal veil. We do! We Say the 
heavens have opened 
this earth. 
from that.” 

“Including the deaths of John Betts 
and his wife!”’ said Coryston, with bitter 
contempt. ‘“‘A God suffers and bleeds, 
for that! No!—for us, if there is a God, 
He speaks in love—in love only—in love 
supremely !—such love as those two poor 
things had for each other!” 

After which they walked along in 
silence for some time. Keach had said 
the last word of his own creed. 

Presently they reac hed a footpath 
from which the house at Hoddon Grey 
could be reached. Newbury paused. 

“Here, Coryston, we part—and we 
may never meet again.” 

He raised his heavy eyes to his com- 
panion. All passion had died from his 
face, which in its pale sorrow was more 
beautiful than Coryston had ever seen it. 

“Do you think,” he said, with de- 
liberate gentleness, “that I feel nothing 

that life can ever be the same for me 
again—after this? It has been to me a 
signpost in the dark—written in letters 
of flame—and blood. It tells me where 
to go—and I| obey.” 

He paused, looking, as it seemed, 
through Coryston, at things beyond. 
And Coryston was aware of a strange 
and sudden awe in himself which si- 
lenced him. 

But Newbury recalled his thoughts. 
He spoke next in his ordinary tone. 

“Please, tell—Marcia—that all ar- 
rangements have been made for Mr. 
Betts’s boy, with the relatives’ consent. 
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She need have no anxiety about him. 
And all | have to say to her for her 
letter—her blessed letter—I will say 
to-night.” 

He walked away, and was soon lost 
to sight among the trees. 


CHAPTER XVI 
ORYSTON walked back to Knatch- 


ett at a furious pace, jumped on 
his bicycle, and went off to find Marion 
Atherstone—the only person with whom 
he could trust himself at the moment. 
He more than suspected that Marcia 
in a fit of sentimental folly would relent 
toward Newbury in distress; and even 
his rashness shrank from the possibility 
of a quarrel which might separate him 
from his sister for good. But liberate 
his soul he must; and he thirsted for a 
listener with whom to curse bigots up 
and down. In Marion’s mild company, 
strangely enough, the most vigorous 
cursing, whether of men or institutions, 
had always in the end calming results. 
To Marion, therefore, led by a sure in- 
stinct, he went. 

Meanwhile the motor which passed 
Newbury and Coryston in the park had 
sped to its goal. It had already carried 
Arthur Coryston over half the county. 
That morning he had been told at the 
Atherstones’ cottage, on his breathless 
arrival there, just before luncheon, that 
while the Chancellor had returned to 
town, Miss Glenwilliam had motored to 
a friend’s house, some twenty miles 
north, and was not going back to London 
till the evening. Arthur Coryston at 
once pursued her. Sorely against her 
will, he had forced the lady to an inter- 
view, and in the blind rage of his utter 
defeat and discomfiture he left her 
again in hot quest of that explanation 
with his mother which Enid Glenwilliam 
had honestly—and vainly—tried to 
prevent. 

Lady Coryston meanwhile was be- 
wildered by his absence. During the 
lonely hours when Marcia, from a dis- 
tance, had once caught sight of her 
crossing an open window in her sitting- 
room, she had not been able to settle to 
any occupation, still less to rest. She 
tried to write out the Agenda of an im- 
portant Primrose League meeting over 


which she was to preside—to put to- 
gether some notes of her speech. In 
vain. A strange heaviness weighed upon 
her. The only stimulus that worked— 
and that only for a time—was a fierce 
attack on Glenwilliam in one of the 
morning papers. She read it hungrily; 
but it brought on acute headache, which 
reduced her to idleness and closed eyes. 

After a while she roused herself to 
pull down a blind against a teasing in- 
vasion of sun, and in doing so she per- 
ceived a slim, white figure hurrying 
— from the house, through the 
bright-colored mazes of the Italian gar- 
den. Marcia! She remembered vaguely 
that Marcia had come to her that morn- 
ing in trouble about what? She could 
not remember. It had not seemed to 
her of importance. 

At last, about half an hour after she 
had seen Marcia disappear in the shrub- 
bery paths leading to the East Wood, 
Lady Coryston, startled by a sound 
from the fore-court, sat suddenly erect 
on her sofa. A motor? 

She rose, and going to a little mirror 
on the wall, she straightened the lace 
coiffure she habitually wore. In doing 
so, she was struck—dismayed even—by 
her own aspect. 

“When this is all over, Marcia and | 
perhaps might go abroad for a week or 
two—” she thought. 

A swift step approaching—a_per- 
emptory knock at he door. 

“Come in!” 

Arthur entered, and with his back 
against the door stood surveying his 
mother. She waited for him to speak, 
expecting violence. For some moments 
—in vain, except in so far as his quick- 
breathing silence, his look of dry, hol- 
low-eyed exasperation spoke — more 
piercingly than words. 

“Well, Arthur,” she said at last, ‘‘! 
have been expecting you for some time.” 

“T have been trying to put the mis- 
chief you have done me straight,” he 
said, between his teeth. 

“T have done you no mischief that | 
know of. Won’t you come and sit 
down quietly—and talk the whole mat- 
ter over? You can’t imagine that | 
desire anything but your good!” 

His laugh seemed to give her physical 
pain. 
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“Couldn’t you take to desiring some- 

thing else, mother, than my ‘good’ as 
you call it? Because, I tell you plainly, 
it don’t suit my book. You have been 
meddling in my affairs !—just as you 
have always meddled in them, for matter 
of that! But this time you’ve done it 
with a vengeance—you’ve done it 
damnably!” He struck his hand upon a 
table near. “What right had you”—he 
approached her threatening! y—“ what 
earthly right had you to go and see Enid 
Glenwilliam yesterday, just simply that 
you might spoil my chances with her! 
Who gave you leave!” 

He flung the questions at her. 

“| had every right,” said Lady 
Coryston, calmly. “I am your mother 

‘I have done everything for you—you 
owe your whole position to me. You 
were ruining yourself by a mad fancy. 
I was bound to take care that Miss 
Glenwilliam should not accept you with- 
out knowing all the facts. But—actu- 
ally—as it happens—she had made up 
her mind—before we met.” 

“So she says!—and I don’t believe a 
word of it—mnot—one—word! She 


wanted to make me less mad with you. 


She’s like you, mother, she thinks she 
can manage everybody. So she tried to 
cram me—that it was Glenwilliam per- 
suaded her against me. Rot! If you 
hadn’t gone and meddled, if you hadn’t 
treated her like dirt—if you hadn’t 
threatened to spoil my prospects, and 
told her you’d never receive her—if you 
hadn’t put her back up in a hundred 
ways—she’d have married me. It’s you 
-you—you—that have done it!” 

He threw himself on a chair in front 
of her, his hands on his knees, staring at 
her. His aspect as of a man disorganized 
and undone by baffled passion repelled 
and disgusted her. Was this her Arthur? 
—her perfect gentleman—her gay, cour- 
teous, well-behaved darling — whose 
mingled docility and good breeding had, 
so far, suited both her affection and her 
love of rule so well? The deep under- 
sense of disaster which had held her all 
day returned upon her in tenfold 
strength. But she fronted him bravely. 

“You are, as it happens, entirely 
wrong, Arthur. It’s not | who have done 
it—but Miss Glenwilliam’s own good 
sense—or her father’s. Of course I con- 
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fess frankly that I should have done my 
best—that I did, if you like, do my best, 
to prevent your marriage with Miss 
Glenwilliam. And as for right, who else 
had a right, if not 1? Was it not most 
unkind, most undutiful on your part” 
—her tone was a tone of battle—‘‘ was 
it not an outrage on your father’s 
memory—that you should even enter- 
tain the notion of such a connection? 
To bring the daughter of that man into 
this family!—after all we have done— 
and suffered—for our principles—it’s 
you who ought to ask my pardon, 
Arthur, and not I yours! Times without 
number you have agreed with me in 
despising people who have behaved as 
if politics were a mere game—a trifle 
that didn’t matter. You have told me 
often that things were getting too hot; 
you couldn’t be friends in private with 
people you hated in public; people you 
looked upon as robbers and cheats. 
And then—then —you go and let this 
infatuation run away with you—you 
forget all your principles—you forget 
your mother, and all you owe her—and 
you go and ask this girl to marry you- 
whose father is our personal and politic al 
enemy—a political adventurer who i 
trying to pull down and destroy see 
thing that you and I hold sacred—or 
ought to hold sacred!” 

“For goodness’ sake mother, don’t 
make a political speech!” He turned 
upon her with angry contempt. ‘That 
kind of thing does all very well to spout 
at an election—but it won’t do between 
you and me. I don’t hate Glenwilliam— 
there! The estates—and the property— 
and all we hold sacred, as you call it— 
will last my time—and his. And I jolly 
well don’t care what happens afterward. 
He’s not going to do us much harm. 
England’s a deal tougher proposition 
than he thinks. It’s you women who 
get up such a hullabaloo—I declare you 
make politics a perfect devilry! But 
ther re ”—he shrugged his shoulders fierce- 
ly—*I’m not going to waste time in 
arguing. I Just came to tell you what 
I intend to do, and then I’m going up to 
town. I’ve ordered the motor for seven 
o'clock.” 

Lady Coryston had risen, and stood, 
with one hand on the mantelpiece, look- 
ing down upon her son. 
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“I shall be glad indeed to hear what 
ou intend to do, Arthur. I see you 

owl missed two or three important 
divisions lately.” 

He burst out— 

“And they won’t be the last, either, 
by a good way. I’m going to chuck it, 
mother! And if you don’t like it—you 
can blame yourself!” 

“What do you mean?” 

He hesitated a moment—then spoke 
deliberately. 

“T intend to leave Parliament after 
this session. I do! I’m sick of it. A 
friend of mine has got a ranch forty 
miles from Buenos Ayres. He wants me 
to go in with him—and I think I’ll try 
it. I want something to distract my 
mind from these troubles.” 

Lady Coryston’s eyes blazed in her 
gray-white face, which not even her 
strong will could keep from trembling. 

“So this, Arthur, is the reward you 
propose for all that has been done for 
you!—for the time, the thought, the 
money that has been showered upon 
you—” 

He looked at her from under his eye- 
brows, unmoved. 

“I should have remembered all that, 
mother, if you— Look here! Have 
you ever let me, in anything—for one 
day, one hour—call my soul my own— 
since I went into Parliament? It’s true 
I deceived you about Enid. I wae liter- 
ally afraid to tell you—there! you've 
brought me to that! And when a man’s 
afraid of a woman—it somehow makes a 
jelly of him—altogether. It was partly 
what made me run after Enid—at first— 
that I was doing something independent 
of you—something you would hate, if 
you knew. Beastly of me, I know!— 
but there it was. And then you ar- 
ranged that meeting here, without so 
much as giving me a word’s notice!— 
you told Page, before you told me. And 
when I kicked—-and told you about 
Enid—did you ever come afterward and 
talk to me nicely about her?—did you 
ever, even, consider for one moment 
what I told you?—that I was in love 
with her?—dead gone on her? Even if 
I was rude to you that day when you 
dragged it out of me, most mothers, I 
think, would have been sorry for a 
fellow—” 
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His voice suddenly broke, but he in- 
stantly recovered himself. 

“Instead of that, mother—you onl 
thought of how you could thwart and 
checkmate me—how you could get your 
way—and force me to give up mine. |t 
was abominable of you to go and see 
Enid, without a word to me!—it was 
abominable to plot and plan behind my 
back, and then to force yourself on her 
and insult her to her face! Do you think 
a girl of any spirit whatever would put 
herself in your clutches after that? No! 
—she didn’t want to come it too hard on 
you—that’s her way!—so she made up 
some tale about Glenwilliam. But it’s 
as plain as the nose on your face! You’ve 
ruined me!—you’ve ruined me!” 

He began to walk furiously up and 
down, beside himself again with rage 
and misery. 

Lady Coryston dropped into a chair. 
Her large, blanched face expressed a 
passion that even at this supreme mo- 
ment, and under the sense of doom that 
was closing on her, she could not 
restrain. 

“Tt is not I who have ruined you, 
Arthur—as you put 
course, you’re not ruined at all!—but 
your own wanton self-will. Are you 
really so lost to all decency—all affec- 
tion—that you can speak to your mother 
like this—” 

He turned and paused—to throw her 
an ugly look. 

“Well—I don’t know that I’m more 
of a brute than other men—but it’s no 
good talking about affection to me— 
after this. Yes, I suppose you’ve been 
fond of me, mother, in your way—and 
I suppose I’ve been fond of you. But 
the fact is, as I told you before, I’ve 
stood in fear of you!—all my life—and 
lots of things you thought I did because 
I was fond of you, I did because I was 
a coward—a disgusting coward!—who 
ought to have been kicked. And that’s 
the truth! Why, ever since I was a 
small kid—” 

And standing before her, with his 
hands on his sides, all his pleasant face 
dishgured by anger and the desire to 
wound, he poured out upon her a flood 
of recollections of his childhood and 
youth. Beneath the bitterness and the 
shock of it, even Lady Coryston pres- 
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ently flinched. This kind of language— 
though never in such brutal terms—she 
had heard from Corry once or twice. 
But Arthur!—She put up a trembling 
hand— 

“That’s enough, Arthur! We had 
better stop this conversation. I have 
done the best I could for you—always.” 

“Why didn’t you love us!” he cried, 
striking a chair beside him for emphasis. 
‘Why didn’t you Jove us! It was always 
politics—politics! Somebody to be at- 
tacked—somebody to be scored off— 
somebody to be squared. And a lot of 
stupid talk that bored us all! My poor 
father was as sick of it often as we were. 
He had enough of it out-of-doors. 
Damn politics for women, I say—damn 
them!” 

Lady Coryston raised her hand— 

“Go, Arthur! This is enough.” 

He drew a long breath. 

“Upon my soul, I think it is. We'd 
better not excite each other any more. 
I’ll speak to Sir Wilfrid, mother, before 
I go, and ask him to report various things 
to you which I have to say. And I 


shall go and see the Whips to-night. 
Of course I don’t want to do the party 


any harm. If there is a general election 
in the autumn, all that need happen is 
that I sha’n’t stand again. And as to 
the estates” —he hesitated—*‘as to—to 
the estates, mother, do as you like. 
Upon my word, I think you'd better 
give them back to Coryston! A certain 
amount of money is all I shall want.” 

“Go!” said Lady Coryston again, 
still pointing. 

He stood a moment, fiddling with 
some ornaments on a table near him, 
then caught up his hat—and, still ey- 
ing her askance, he walked to the door, 
opened it and disappeared; though he 
closed it so uncertainly that Lady Corys- 
ton, until, after what seemed an inter- 
val, she heard his footsteps receding, 
could not be sure that he was really 
gone. 

But he was gone; and all the plans and 
hopes of her later life lay in ashes about 
her. She sat motionless. After half an 
hour she heard the sound of a motor 
being driven away from the front of the 
house. Through the evening air too she 
caught distant voices — which soon 
ceased. 
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She rang presently for her maid, and 
said she would dine in her room, be- 
cause of a bad headache. Marcia came, 
but was not admitted. Sir Wilfrid 
Bury asked if he might see her, just for a 
few minutes. A message referred him to 
the next morning. 

Dinner came and went down un- 
touched. Whenever she was ill, Lady 
Coryston’s ways were solitary and un- 
gracious. She hated being “fussed 
over.” Sothat no one dared force them- 
selves upon her. Only, between ten 
and eleven, Marcia again came to the 
door, knocked gently, and was told to 
go away. Her mother would be all 
right in the morning. The girl re- 
luctantly obeyed. 

The state of terrible tension in which 
Lady Coryston passed that night had no 
witness. It could only be guessed at, by 
Marcia, in particular, to whom it fell 
afterward to take charge of her mother’s 
papers and personal affairs. Lady 
Coryston had apparently gathered all 
Arthur’s letters to her together, from 
the very first to the very latest, tied 
them up neatly, and laid them in the 
drawer which held those of her dead 
husband. She had begun to write a 
letter to Coryston, but, when found, it 
was incoherent, and could not be under- 
stood. She had removed the early 
photograph of Arthur from her table, 
and a larger recent one of the young 
M.P., taken in London for the con- 
stituency, which was on her mantelpiece, 
and had placed them both face down- 
ward in the same drawer with the letters. 
And then, when she had found it im- 
possible to write what she wished to 
write, she seemed to have gone back to 
her arm-chair, taking with her two or 
three of Arthur’s Eton reports—by what 
instinct had she chosen them out from 
the piles of letters!—and a psalter she 
often used. But by a mere accident, a 
sinister trick of fate, when she was 
found the book lay open under her hand 
at one of those imprecatory psalms at 
which Christendom has at last learned 
to shudder. Only a few days before, Sir 
Wilfrid Bury had laughed at her—as 
only he might—for her “Old Testa- 
ment tone” toward her enemies, and 
had quoted this very psalm. Her help- 
less fingers touched it. 
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But the night was a night of vigil for 
others also. Coryston, who could not 
sleep, spent the greater part of it first in 
writing to Marion Atherstone, and then 
in composing a slashing attack upon the 
High Church party for its attitude tow- 
ard the divorce laws of the country 
and the proposals recently made for their 
reform. “How much longer are we 
going to allow these black-coated gentle- 
men to despise and trample on the laws 
under which the rest of us are content 
to live!—or to use the rights and powers 
of property for the bare purpose of press- 
ing their tyrannies and their super- 
stitions on other people?” 

Meanwhile, in the beautiful chapel of 
Hoddon Grey, Edward Newbury, worn 
out with the intolerable distress of the 
preceding forty-eight hours, and yet in- 
capable of sleep, sat or knelt through 
long stretches of the night. The chapel 
was dark but for one light. Over the 
altar there burned a lamp and behind it 
could be seen, from the chair where he 
knelt, the silk veil of the tabernacle. 
Reservation had been permitted for 
years in the Hoddon Grey chapel, and 
the fact had interwoven itself with the 
deepest life of the household, eclipsing 
and dulling the other religious practices 
of Anglicanism, just as the strong plant 
in a hedgerow drives out or sterilizes the 
rest. here, in Newbury’s passionate 
belief, the Master of the House kept 
watch, or slept, above the altar, as once 
above the Galilean waves. For him, the 
“advanced” Anglican, as for any Cath- 
olic of the Roman faith, the doctrine of 
the Mass was the central doctrine of all 
religion, and that intimate and personal 
adoration to which it leads was the 
governing power of life. The self- 
torturing anguish which he had suffered 
ever since the news of the two suicides 
had reached him could only endure 
itself in this sacred presence; and it was 
there he had taken refuge under the 
earlier blow of the breach with Marcia. 

The night was very still—a night of 
soft showers, broken by intervals of 
starlight. Gradually, as the darkness 
thinned toward dawn, the figures, stoled 
and winged and crowned, of the painted 
windows came dimly forth, and long 
rays of pale light crept over the marble 
steps and floor, upon the flowers on the 


altar and the crucifix above it. Th, 
dawn flowed in silently and coldly; th: 
birds stirred faintly; and the whi 
mists on the lawn and fields outsick 
made their way through the open win- 
dows and dimmed the glow of color on 
the walls and in the apse. 

In those melancholy and yet arden: 
hours Edward Newbury reached the ut- 
most heights of religious affirmation and 
the extreme of personal renunciation. 
It became clear to a mind attuned fo; 
such thoughts that, by severing him 
from Marcia, and, at the same time and 
by the same stroke, imposing upon him 
at least some fraction of responsibility 
a fraction which his honesty could not 
deny—for the deaths of John and Alic« 
Betts, God had called him, Edward 
Newbury, in a way not to be mistaken 
and not to be refused. His life was 
henceforth forfeit—forfeit to his Lord. 
Henceforth, let him make of it a willing 
sacrifice, an expiatory oblation, per- 
petually renewed, and offered in per- 
petual union with the Divine Victim, 
for their souls and his own. 

The ideas of the conventual house in 


which he had so lately spent hours of 


intense religious happiness closed upon 
him and possessed him. He was not to 
marry. He was reserved for the higher 
counsels, the Counsels of Perfection. 
The face and talk of his friend Brierly, 
who was so soon going to his dangerous 
and solitary post in southern India, 
haunted his mind, and at last seemed to 
show him a way out of his darkness. 
His poor father and mother! But he 
never doubted for one moment that they 
would give him up, that they would let 
him follow his conscience. 

By the time the sun was fairly up the 
storm of religious feeling had died down 
in Newbury. He had taken his resolve, 
but he was incapable of any further 
emotion concerning it. On the othe 
hand, his heart was all alive to the 
thought of Marcia, and of that letter 
she had sent him. Dear, generous 
Marcia! Once more, he would write to 
her—once more— 


“Dearest Marcia,—I may call you 
so, I think, for the last time, and at this 
turning-point of both our lives. I may 
never see you again; or if we do meet, 
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you will have become so strange to me 
that you will wonder in what other and 
distant life it was that we loved each 
other. I think you did love me for a 
little while, and I do bless and thank you 
that you let me know you—and love 
you. And I bless you above all for the 
thought of consolation and pity you had 
toward me, even yesterday, in those 
terrible hours—when you offered to 
come back to me and help me, as though 
our bond had never been broken. 

“No, dear Marcia!—I saw the truth 
in your face yesterday. I could not 
make you happy. I should set jarring a 
discord in your life for which it was 
never meant. You did right, abso- 
lutely right, to separate yourself from 
one whose inmost and irrevocable con- 
victions repelled and shocked you. I 
may be narrow and cold; but I am not 
narrow enough—or cold enough!—to let 
you give yourself back to one you cannot 
truly love—or trust. But that you 
offered it, because you were sorry for 
me, and that you would have carried it 


out, firmly, your dear hand clenched, as 
it were, on the compact —that warms 
my heart—that I shall have, as a prec- 


ious memory, to carry into the far-off 
life that I foresee. 

“T cannot write much about the 
terrible thing at Redcross Farm. Your 
great pity for me implies that you think 
me—and my father—in some way and 
in some degree, responsible. Perhaps 
we are—I do not wish to shirk the trut 
If so, it is as soldiers under orders are 
responsible for the hurt and damage 
they may cause, in their King’s war; as 
much, and as little. At least, so far as 
the main matter is concerned. That I 
might have been—that I ought to have 
been—infinitely more loving, wiser, 
stronger to help them—that I know— 
that | shall feel as long as I live. And 
it is a feeling which will determine all 
my future life. 

“You remember what I told you of 
Father Brierly and the Community of 
the Ascension? As soon as I can leave 
my father and mother—they are at 
present in deep distress—I shall prob- 
ably go to the Community House in 
Lancashire for a time. My present in- 
tention is to take orders, and perhaps to 
join Brierly eventually in mission work. 
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My father and mother are splendid! 
They and I shall be separated perhaps 
in this world, but in that mysterious 
other world which lies all about us even 
now, and which is revealed to us in the 
Sacraments, we shall meet at last, and 
for ever—if we are faithful. 
**Good-by—God be with you—God 
give you every good thing in this present 
time—love, children, friends—and, ‘in 
the world to come, life everlasting.’ ”’ 


About the hour when the letter was 
finished, when the July sun was already 
high over the dewy, new-shorn fields, 
Coryston after an hour’s sleep in his 
chair, and a bath, left Knatchett to 
walk to Coryston. He was oppressed by 
some vague dread which would not let 
him rest. In the strong excitements and 
animosities of the preceding day he had 
forgotten his mother. But the memory 
of her face on the sofa during that 
Sunday reading had come back upon 
him, with unpleasant force. It had 
been always so with him in life. She no 
sooner relapsed into the woman than he 
became a son. Only the experience had 
been rare! 

He crossed the Hoddon Grey park, 
and then walked through a mile of the 
Coryston demesne, till he reached the 
lake and saw beyond it the Italian gar- 
den, with its statues glittering in the 
early sun, and the long marble front of 
the house, with its rococo ornament and 
its fine pillared loggia. “‘ What the deuce 
are we going to do with these places!” 
he asked himself, in petulant despair. 
“And to think that Arthur won’t be 
allowed to sell it, or turn it to any 
useful purpose whatever!” 

He skirted the lake, and began to 
mount the steps and flagged paths of 
the formal garden. Suddenly as he ap- 
proached the garden front he saw that 
two windows of his mother’s sitting- 
room were open, and that some one—a 
figure in black—was sitting in a high- 
backed arm-chair beside one of them. 
His mother!—up?—at seven oclock in 
the morning? Yet was it his mother? 
He came nearer. The figure was mo- 
tionless—the head thrown back, the 
eyes invisible from where he stood. 
Something in the form, the attitude—its 
stillness and strangeness in the morning 
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light—struck him with horror. He 
rushed to the garden door, found it 
open, dashed up the stairs and into his 
mother’s room. 

** Mother!” 

Lady Coryston neither moved nor 
spoke. But as he came up to her he 
saw that she was alive—that her eyes 
opened and perceived him. Nothing 
else in her lived or moved. And as he 
knelt down by her, and took her tenderly 
in his arms, she relapsed into the un- 
conscious state from which his entrance 
had momentarily roused her. 


What else there is to tell had best be 
told quickly. 

Lady Coryston lived for some eight 
months after this seizure. She partially 
recovered from the first stroke, and all 
the organization of the great house, and 
all the thought of her children, circled 
round the tragic death-in-life into which 
she had fallen. 

Arthur had come rushing back to 
Coryston after the catastrophe, restored 
by it, like a stream which has wandered 
in flood, to the older and natural 
channels of life. Bitter remorse for 
his conduct to his mother, and a 
sharp resentment of Enid Glenwill- 
iam’s conduct toward himself, acted 
wholesomely. He took up his normal 
occupations again, in Parliament and 
on the estates, and talked no more 
of Buenos Ayres. But whether his 
mother’s darkened mind ever forgave 
him it would be difficult to say. She 
rarely noticed him, and when she spoke 
it was generally for Coryston. Her de- 
pendence upon her eldest son became, 
indeed, a touching and poignant thing, 
deepening the souls of both. Corys- 
ton came to live at Coryston, and 
between his love for Marion Ather- 
stone and his nursing of his mother 
was more truly happy for a time 
than his character had ever yet al- 
lowed him to be. The din of battle, 
political and religious, penetrated no 
more within a house where death came 
closer day by day, and where weakness 
and suffering had at last united these 
differing men and women in a common 
interest of profoundest pity. Lady 
Coryston became strangely dear to her 
children before she left them for ever, 


and the last faint words she spoke, on 
that winter morning when she died, were 
for Coryston, who had her hand in his: 
“ Corry—Corry darling !”—and as |x 
came closer—" Corry, who was my first- 
born.” 


On the night of Lady Coryston’s 

death Reginald Lester wrote: 

“Coryston has just taken me in to 
see his mother. She lies in a frowning 
rest which does not—as death so often 
does—make any break with our memo- 
ries of her when alive. Attitude and 
expression are characteristic. She is the 
strong woman still, conscious of im- 
mense power; and, if that shut mouth 
could speak, and if health were given 
back to her, ready no doubt still to use 
it tyrannously. ‘There is no weakening 
and no repentance in the face; and I lik 
it better so. Nor did she ever reall) 
reverse, though she modified, the ex- 
clusion of Coryston from the inheri- 
tance. She was able during an interval! 
of comparative betterment about Christ- 
mas-time, to make an alteration in he: 
will, and the alteration was no mere 
surrender to what one sees to have been, 
at bottom, her invincible affection fo: 
Coryston. She has still left Arthur the 
estates for life, but with remainder to 
Coryston’s son, should he have one, and 
she has made Coryston a trustee, to- 
gether with Sir Wilfrid Bury. This will 
mean practically a division between the 
brothers—to which Arthur has already 
pledged himself, so he tells me—but with 
no power to Coryston to make such 
radical changes as would destroy the 
family tradition, at least without Ar- 
thur’s consent and Sir Wilfrid’s. But 
Coryston will have plenty of money and 
plerty of land wherewith to experiment, 
and no doubt we shall see some strange 
things. 

“Thus she kept her flag flying to the 
end, so far as the enfeebled brain al- 
lowed. Yet the fact is that her state 
of dependence on her children during het 
illness, and their goodness to her, did in 
truth evoke another woman, with new 
perceptions, superposed, as it were, upon 
the old. And there, I think, came in her 
touch of greatness—which one could not 
have expected. She was capable, at any 
rate, of this surrender; not going back 
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upon the old—but just accepting the 
new. Her life might have petered out 
in bitterness and irritation, leaving an 
odious memory. It became a source of 
infinite sweetness, just because her 
children found out—to their immense 
surprise—that she could let herself be 
loved; and they threw themselves with 
eagerness on the chance she gave them. 
“She dies in time—one of the last of 
a generation who will soon have passed, 
leaving only a procession of ghosts on a 
vanishing road. She had no doubts 
about her place and prerogative in the 
world, no qualms about her rights to use 
them as she pleased. Coryston also has 
no doubts—or few. As to individuals, he 
is perpetually disillusioned; as to causes, 
he is as obstinate as his mother. And 
independently of the Glenwilliam affair, 
that is why, | think, in the end she pre- 
ferred Coryston to Arthur, who will 
‘muddle through,’ not knowing whither, 
ike the majority of his kind. 
*“Marcia!—in her black dress, beside 
her mother, looking down upon her— 
with that yearning look!—But—not a 
word! There are things too sacred for 
these pages.” 


During the months of Lady Corys- 


ton’s illness, indeed, Reginald Lester 
entered, through stages scarcely per- 
ceived by himself and them, upon a fresh 
relation toward the Coryston family. 
He became the increasingly intimate 
friend and counselor of the Coryston 
brothers, and of Marcia no less—but in 
anew and profounder sense. He shared 
much of the estate business with Mr. 
Page; he reconciled as best he could the 
jarring views of Coryston and Arthur; 
he started on the reorganization of the 
great library, in which, so far, he had 
only dealt with a fraction of its posses- 
sions. And every day he was Marcia’s 
companion, in things intimate and mov- 
ing, no less than in the practical or 
commonplace affairs of ordinary life. It 
was he who read poetry with her, or 
played accompaniments to her songs, in 
the hours of relief from her nursing; it 
was he who watched and understood her; 
who guided and yet adored her. His 
love for her was never betrayed; but 
it gradually became, without her know- 
ing it, the condition of her life. And 
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when Lady Coryston died, in the Feb- 
ruary following her stroke, and Marcia, 
who was worn out, went abroad with 
Waggin for a few weeks’ rest, the corre- 
spondence which passed between her and 
Lester during the earlier days of her 
absence, by the more complete and de- 
liberate utterance which it permitted 
between them, did at last reveal to the 
girl the depths of her own heart. 

During her travels, various things 
happened. 

One chilly afternoon, in early March, 
when a light powdering of snow lay on 
the northern slopes of the hills, Coryston 
went up to the cottage in the hopes of 
finding Marion Atherstone alone. There 
had been a quiet understanding between 
them all the winter, more or less known 
to the Coryston family, but all talk of 
marriage had been silenced by the con- 
dition of Lady Coryston, who indeed 
never knew such schemes were in the air. 

About six weeks, however, after his 
mother’s death, Coryston’s natural 
fougue suggested to him that he was 
being trifled with. He burst into the 
little sitting-room where Marion was 
just making tea, and sat down, scowling, 
on the farther side of the hearth. 

“What is the matter?”” Marion asked, 
mildly. During the winter a beautifying 
change seemed to have passed upon 
Atherstone’s daughter. She was young- 
er, better looking, better dressed; yet 
keeping always the touch of homeliness, 
of smiling common sense, which had 
first attracted a man in secret rebellion 
against his own rhetoric and other 
people’s. 

“You are treating me abominably!” 
said Coryston, with vehemence. 

“How? My conscience is as sound as 
a bell!” | Wherewith, laughing, she 
handed him his cup of tea. 

“All bells aren’t sound. Some are 
flawed,” was the prompt reply. “I have 
asked you twice this week to tell me 
when you will be good enough to marry 
me, and you haven’t said a single word 
in reply.” 

Marion was silent a little; 
looked up, as Andromache looked at 
Hector—with a laugh, yet with some- 
thing else fluttering behind. 

“Let’s ask ourselves once more, Her- 
bert—is it really a wise thing to do?” 


then she 
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Nobody else in the world had ever 
called Coryston by his Christian name; 
which was perhaps why Marion Ather- 
stone took a peculiar pleasure in using it. 
Coryston had mostly forgotten that he 
possessed such a name, but from her he 
liked it. 

“What on earth do you mean by 
that?” 

“In the first place, Herbert, I was 
never intended by nature to be a 
peeress.” 

He sprang up furiously. 

“IT never heard a more snobbish 
remark! All that you are asked is to be 
my wife.” 

She shook her head. 

“We can’t make a world for ourselves 
only. Then there’s—father.” 

“Well, what about him?” 

“You don’t get on very well,” she 
said, with a sigh. 

Coryston controlled himself with dif_h- 
culty. 

“For your father, the Liberal party is 
mostly Jahve—the hope of the children 
of light. For me the Liberal party is 
mostly Dagon—either made a god of 
by Philistines or groveling before a 
stronger god—Mammon. _ But that 
don’t matter. I can behave myself.” 

Marion bent over her work. 

““Can’t I behave myself?” he repeated, 
threateningly, as he moved nearer her. 

She looked up at last. 

“Suppose you get bored with me—as 
you have with the Liberal party?” 

“But never with liberty,” he said, 
ardently. 

““Suppose you come to see the seamy 
side of me—as you do of everybody?” 

“T don’t invent seamy sides—where 
none exist.” 

He bent over her, looking peremp- 
torily into her eyes. 

“I’m not clever, Herbert—and I think 
I’m.a Tory.” 

“Heavens, what do I care? You’re 
the woman I happen to love.” 

“And I Sat to go to church.” 

“Edward Newbury’s kind of church?” 
he asked her, uneasily. 

She shook her head. 

“No. I’m an Evangelical.” 

“Thank the Lord! § am I,” he said, 
fervently. She laughed. 

“It’s true,” he insisted. “Peace on 





earth—good-will to men—that I can 
understand. So that’s settled. Now 
then—a fortnight next Wednesday?” 

“No, no!” she said in alarm, “cer- 
tainly not. Wait a minute, Herbert! 
Where are you going to live, and what 
are you going to do?” 

“I’m taking over the Dorset estates. 
Lots to do on them, and not much 


money. Arthur washes his hands of 


them. There’s an old farm where w: 
can live. In six months I shall have 
quarreled with all the neighbors, and 
life will be worth living again.” 

She lifted her eyebrows. 

“A charming rospect for your wife!” 

“Certainly. You'll have the life you 
were born for. You'll go round after m: 
—whitewashing the scandals I cause 
or if you like to put it sentimentally 


binding up the wounds I make. But if 


I’m anything I’m a sociologist, and my 
business is to make experiments. They 
will no doubt be as futile as those I hav: 
been making here.” 

“And where shall I come in?” 

“You'll be training up the boy— 
who'll profit by the experiments.” 

“The boy?” 

“The boy—our boy—who’s to hav« 
the estates,” said Coryston, without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

Marion flushed, and pulled her work 
to her again. Coryston dropped on his 
knees beside her, and asked her pardon 
with eyes whereof the male audacity had 
passed into a steady and shining ten- 
derness. 


When Coryston returned that night to 
the big house, he found his brothers 
Arthur and James arrived for the week- 
end. Arthur was full of Parliamentary 


gossip— scuffles of kites and crows,” of 


which Coryston was generally intolerant. 
But on this occasion he took it silently, 
and Arthur rambled on. James sat 
mildly beaming, with finger-tips joined, 
and the look of one on the verge of a 
confidence. But he talked, after all— 
when Arthur paused—only of music and 
the opera, and as his brothers were not 
musical, he soon came to an end, and 
Arthur held the stage. They were gath- 
ered in the smoking-room on the ground 
or garden floor, a room hung with pic- 
tures of race-horses, and saddened by 
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various family busts that had not been 
thought good enough for the library. 
Outside, the March wind rattled through 
trees as yet untouched by the spring, 
and lashed a shivering water round the 
fountain nymphs. 

“Whoever could have dreamed they 
would have held on till now!” said 
Arthur, in reply to a perfunctory remark 
from James. Coryston looked up from 
a reverie. 

“Who? The Government? Lord!— 
what does it matter? Look here, you 
chaps—I heard some news in Martover 
just now. Lord William Newbury died 
last night—heart failure—expected for 
the last fortnight.” 

Arthur received the news with the 
lively professional interest that one land- 
owner feels in another, and tied a knot 


in his handkerchief to remind himself to 
ask Page when the funeral was to be, as 
division must of 
James said, thought- 


the Member for the 
course attend it. 
fully: 

“Edward, I saw, was ordained last 
week. And my letter from Marcia this 
morning tells me she expects to see him 
in Rome, on his way to India. Poor 
Lady William will be very much alone!” 

“If you make a solitude and call it 
religion, what can you expect?” said 
Coryston, sharply. His face had dark- 
ened at the Newburys’ name. As al- 
ways, it had evoked the memory of two 
piteous graves. Then, as he got up 
from his chair, he said to Arthur— 

‘I’ve fixed it up. Marion and I shall 
get married next month.” 

The brothers looked a little embar- 
rassed, though not at all surprised. 
Corry’s attachment to this plain, sensible 
lady, of moderate opinions, had indeed 
astonished them enormously when they 
first became aware of it; but they were 
now used to it. 

“All right, Corry!” said Arthur, slap- 
ping his brother on the back. “The 
best chance of keeping you out of a mad- 
house! And a very nice woman! You 
don’t expect me to chum with her 
father?” 

“Not unless you wish to learn a thing 
or two—which was never your strong 
point,” said Coryston, dodging a roll of 
some Parliamentary paper or other 
which Arthur aimed at him. He turned 
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to James. “Well, James, aren’t 
oing to congratulate me! ?—And 
Jon’ t you do it yourself?’ 

“Of course I congratulate you,” 
James, hastily —‘*‘ most sincerely!” 

But his expression—half agitated, half 
smiling—betrayed emotions so far be- 
yond the needs of the situation that 
Coryston gave him a puzzled glance. 
James, indeed, opened his mouth as 
though to speak. Then a bright pink 
color overspread his whole countenance 
from brow to chin; his lips shut, and he 
fell back in his chair. Presently he went 
away, and could be heard playing Bach 
on the organ in the central hall. He 
returned to London the same evening 
carrying a cargo of philosophical books 
from the library, and a number of 
novels, though as a rule he never read 
novels. 

The next morning, in a letter to 
Coryston, he announced his engagement 
to a girl of nineteen, an orphan, and a 
pupil at the Royal College of Music. 
She was the daughter of his Cambridge 
tutor—penniless, pretty, and musical. 
He had paid her fees, it seemed, for 
several years, and the effect on him of 
her charming mezzo-soprano voice, at a 
recent concert given by the College, had 
settled the matter. The philosopher in 
love, who had been too shy to tell his 
brothers viva was quite free of 
tongue in writing; and Coryston and 
Arthur, though the y laughed, were glad 
that “old James” had found the courage 
to be happy. Coryston remarked to 
Arthur that it now remained for him to 
keep up the blue blood of the family. 

“Or Marcia,” said Arthur, evading 
the personal reference. 

‘Marcia?’ Coryston threw his broth- 
er an amused, significant look, and said 
nothing for a moment. But presently 
he dropped out— 

“Lester writes that he’ll be in Rome 
next week looking after that Borghese 
manuscript. He doesn’t expect to get 
back here till May.” 

For Lester had now been absent from 
Coryston some three or four weeks, 
traveling on matters connected with the 
library. 

Arthur made no comment, but stood 
awhile by the window in a brown study, 
twisting his lip and frowning slightly. 
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His scanty chin and boyish manner 
never allowed him at any time to make 
a dignified figure. But his position as 
master of Coryston Place, the great 
family house with its pompous tradition, 
and the long influence of his mother, had 
by now asserted, or re-asserted, them- 
selves, though fighting still with the sore 
memory of Enid Glenwilliam. Was he 
going to allow his sister to marry out of 
her rank—even though the lover were 
the best fellow in the world? A man 
may marry whom he will, and the family 
is only secondarily affected. But a 
woman is absorbed by the family of her 
husband. 

He finally shrugged his shoulders 
over it. 

“Marcia is as stiff-necked as Corys- 
ton,” he said to himself, “‘if it comes to 
that.” 


April followed. Amid a crowded 
Rome, alive with flowers and fountains 
under a life-giving sun, Marcia Coryston 
became sharply conscious again of the 
color and beauty interwoven with mere 
living, for the sane and sound among 
men. Edward Newbury passed through 
on his way to Brindisi and southern 
India; and she saw him for an hour; an 
interview short and restrained, but not 
to be forgotten by either of the two per- 
sons concerned. When it was over 
Marcia shed a few secret tears—tears of 
painful sympathy, of an admiration 
which was half pity; and then threw 
herself once more, with—as it were— 
a gasp of renewed welcome, in to the 
dear, kind, many-hued world on which 
Edward Newbury had turned his back. 
Presently Lester arrived. He became 
her constant companion through the 
inexhaustible spectacle of Rome; and 
she could watch him among the stu- 
dents who were his fellows, modest 
or learned as they, yet marked out 
from most of them by the signs he 
bore—signs well known by now to 
her—of a poetic and eager spirit, al- 
ways and everywhere in quest of the 
human—of man himself, laughing or 
suffering, behind his works. The golden 
days passed by; the blue and white 
anemones bloomed and died in the Alban 
woods; the English crowd that comes 
for Easter arrived and departed; and 
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soon Marcia herself must go home, 
carrying with her the passionate yet 
expectant feeling of a child tired out 
with happy days and dreaming of more 
to come. 

These were private and personal 
affairs. But in March a catastrophe 
happened which shook the mind of 
England and profoundly altered the 
course of politics. An American yacht, 
with Glenwilliam on board, was over- 
taken off the Needles by a sudden and 
terrific storm, and went down, without 
a survivor, and with nothing but some 
floating wreckage to tell the tale. The 
Chancellor’s daughter was left alone and 
poor. The passionate sympathy and 
admiration which her father’s party 
had felt for him was in some measure 
transferred to his daughter. But to the 
amazement of many persons, she refused 
with scorn any pecuniary help, living on 
a small income, and trying her hand, 
with some prospect of success, at litera- 
ture. About six weeks after her father’s 
death, Arthur Coryston found her out 
and again asked her to marry him. It 
is probable there was some struggle in 
her mind, but in the end she refused. 
“You are a kind, true fellow!” she said 
to him, gratefully, but it wouldn’t do— 
it wouldn’t do—” And then, with a 
darkening of her strong face, “‘There is 
only one thing I can do for him now—to 
serve his causes! And you don’t care 
for one of them! No—no! Good-by!— 
Good-by!” 

At last, in May, Marcia came back 
again to live—as she supposed—at 
Coryston with Arthur, and do her duty 
by her own people. A wonderful spring 
was abroad in the land. The gorse on 
the slopes of the hills was a marvel, and 
when the hawthorns came out beside it, 
or flung their bloom along the hedge- 
rows and the streams; when far and near 
the cuckoo’s voice made the new world 
of blossom and growth articulate; when 
furtive birds slipped joyously to and fro 
between the nests above and a teeming 
earth below; when the west winds veer- 
ing between south and north, and driving 
the great white clouds before them, 
made, every day, a new marvel of the 


sky—Marcia would often hold her breath 
and know within herself the growth of 
an answering and a heavenly spring. 
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Lester finished his scholar’s errands in 
Rome and Naples, and returned to 
Coryston inthe middle week of May, 
in order to complete his work there. 
He found much more to do than he 
supposed; he found his friends, Corys- 
ton and Arthur, eager to capture and 
keep him; he found in every field and 
wood the kindling beauty of the year; 


he found Marcia!—and a_ bewildering 
though still shy message in her dark 
eyes. Through what doubts and 
scruples, through what stages of un- 
folding confidence and growing joy their 
minds passed, and to what end it all 
moved on, let those imagine to whom the 
purest and deepest of human emotions 
has ever spoken or is speaking now. 








[THE END.] 


Ghosts 
BY FANNIE STEARNS DAVIS 


AM almost afraid of the wind out there. 
The dead leaves skip on the porches bare, 
The windows clatter and whine. I sit 
Here in the quiet house, low-lit, 
With the clock that ticks and the books that stand, 
Wise and silent, on every hand. 


I am almost afraid; though I know the night 
Lets no ghosts walk in the warm lamplight. 
Yet ghosts there are; and they blow, they blow, 
Out in the wind and the scattering snow.— 
When I open the windows and go to bed, 

Will the ghosts come in and stand at my head? 


Last night | dreamed they came back again. 

I heard them talking; I saw them plain. 

They hugged me and held me and loved me; spoke 
Of happy doings and friendly folk. 

They seemed to have journeyed a week away, 

But now they were ready and glad to stay. 


But, oh, if they came on the wind to-night 
Could I bear their faces, their garments white 
Blown in the dark round my lonely bed? 

Oh, could I forgive them for being dead? 

I am almost afraid of the wind. My shame! 
That I would not be glad if my dear ones came! 


Vor. CXXVII.—No. 762.—117 
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) tion,  aheaak in aha 
2 world, has affected na- 
) tions in a variety of 
~\\ Ways; in some its activ- 
2: yy) ity has been directed 
OS chiefly to problems of 
distribution, i in others triumphantly ap- 
plied to financial credit, and in still 
others to agriculture. In every new 
country it invades, the social effect dif- 
fers quite as markedly as the practical 
application. Denmark and Italy, to 
select two countries whose conditions are 
opposed and whose methods in a manner 
complement each other, have especial 
success in production, further manufac- 
ture, and marketing of the things which 
are natively grown: three fields in which 
there is usually much waste and loss from 
the limitations of the farmer, not always 
caused by ignorance or inexperience, but 
often by economic factors which are not 
clearly understood. 

Denmark, using co-operation only in 
such manner as to separate all the in- 
terests of the farmer, helping to main- 
tain his entity, has taken good care to 
make her citizens individualists on the 
land and keep them so; the several 
forms of society, each provided for a 
single detail, are quite different from the 
many-purposed collectivist association 
of Raiffeisen’s ideal. Denmark presents 
to-day the unique example of a govern- 
ment which draws a large part of its 
sustenance from co-operation. It is 
well called the Co-operative Kingdom. 
The country has long been pre-eminent 
in dairying, and the Danes have special- 
ized with great success, providing Eng- 
land with butter, bacon, and eggs, and 
reaching out toward a greater export 
trade. The farmers have also erected 
a large co-operative beet-sugar factory 
and a considerable number of co-opera- 
tive preserving-factories. This entire 
business, including the immense yield 
of root and grain crops and the export 
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of fine live stock at fancy prices, is 
carried on by a population. no larger 
than that of Chicago, and in an area 
two and a half times the size of New 
Hampshire. Denmark has solved her 
human problem by means of proper edu- 
cation; she has solved her land prob- 
lem by means of co-operative mortgage 
credit and government aid; and, best of 
all, she has attacked the most trouble- 
some difficulties between the farmer and 
his market with notable success. 

Denmark has so ably placed the agri- 
cultural laborers on the land that two 
hundred and forty-five thousand farmers 
hold small tracts, varying from an acre 
and a third for the house and garden of 
a laborer up to holdings of one hun- 
dred and forty-three acres; and less than 
nine thousand farmers hold more than 
that. Her land problem became acute 
in the distress that followed the loss of 
Schleswig-Holstein to Germany in the 
war of 1864. She was forced to make 
her impoverished and naturally not 
rich territory yield the largest possible 
amount not only for the support of her 
people, but to provide exports to pay 
for her rapidly increasing imports of 
grain and feed. .She had passed, some 
years before, the law ending entail, 
embarking on the definite policy of 
breaking up the big estates. The great 
majority of these small holders have 
obtained their land or their buildings, 
generally both, by forming co-operative 
borrowing societies, purely free-will bod- 
ies which have developed a useful form 
of co-operative mortgage credit. 

We find in this advantages of no mean 
order, the elimination of loss, the avoid- 
ance of renewals and fees, and the hand- 
ling on their own responsibility a credit 
which belongs to the people. To these 
societies, which have unlimited liability, 
the members pledge all the property 
they have and all they are going to se- 
cure with the loan. If he is to buy the 


land, the member must have two-fifths 
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of the amount which he wishes to invest, 
and he can borrow the other three- 
fifths. By such combination the cu- 
mulative borrowing power of large and 
constantly increasing numbers of people 
enables them to secure loans at a low rate 
of interest and a long period for amorti- 
zation. The actual process requires the 
farmer to have the land surveyed and 
assessed, the mortgage made out and 
deposited with the society, which com- 
bines it with hundreds of other mort- 
gages to make a series, and issues to the 
borrower the amount of his loan in 
treasury bonds based on this solidarity 
of security, bearing the seal of the so- 
ciety, and with the number of the series, 
in a form provided by the government. 
The Minister of Finance is supervisor of 
these organizations, which assures the 
market that the bonds are a good 1 

vestment. The borrowing member may 
have his bonds in any size, and sells them 
himself, usually in the money market, 
thus obtaining the currency represented 
by his mortgage. The association has 
no capital except what it accumulates in 
long years of service, and no shares; but 
from the interest on the mortgage, which 
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amounts to four per cent. or even three 
and a half for seventy-nine years, or five 
per cent. for a period of forty-five years, 
the society takes the amortization por- 
tion and a small charge for reserve funds, 
paying the rest to the holder of the 
bonds. The farmer, therefore, has noth- 
ing to do but pay his interest every six 
months, and his debt automatically 
disappears. 

Under a small-holdings act of 1880 new 
co-operative societies were formed of the 
same type, but for loans for land and 
buildings not to exceed $2,800. On the 
provision that the farmer must divide 
his land into seven fields and follow 
a seven-year rotation of crops, the gov- 
ernment guarantees the interest, paid 
quarterly, and pays the fees. Two hun- 
dred and seventeen thousand farmers 
are members of these societies, more than 
half of them under the small-holdings 
act. The bonds guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment bring two per cent. more than 
the others and find a ready market. 

For those who cannot produce two- 
fifths of the purchase price, but have at 
least a tenth, and have had five years’ 
experience as agricultural laborers, ac- 
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cepting the seven-year, or on five acres 
a hve-year, rotation, one field lying fallow 
every year, the government borrows 
money at four per cent. and loans it to 
them through mortgage banks, on long 
terms, at three and a half. Five thou- 
sand agricultural laborers have taken 
advantage of this to become independent 
farmers. Formerly permitting only two 
to five acres, both the small-holdings act 
and the government aid have been ex- 
tended to holdings of ten, and, in the 
case of poor land, to twenty acres. 

The principal drawback to this sys- 
tem is that the land carries too heavy 
a load of debt, and as all of it is pledged 
for the whole term in unlimited liability, 
there is nothing left to pledge to the 
short-credit banks of the Raiffeisen type, 
which would give less involving, if less 
extended, length of service. 

Most important of all are those other 
forms of co-operation which deal with 
production, manufacture, and distribu- 
tion by the farmer. Consumers’ co- 
operation had been introduced into 
Esbjerg, in western Jutland, and a few 
years later Stilling Andersen, a young 
laitier of the village of Kjedding, seeing 
more than consumption in the co-opera- 
tive idea, brought his neighbors together 
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to organize the first co-operative society 
for marketing dairy products. The po- 
sition of the small farmers was then very 
bad. If they sold their cheese and but- 
ter alone, they could get but a small 
price, and frequently had to trade it off 
for goods. Andersen’s society was suc- 
cessful, and they increased their output, 
getting the better price by bringing their 
product to the society *s office. Soon 
after their organization the first cream- 
extractor was imported into Denmark. 
Andersen’s society immediately ordered 
one, pledged all their milk not needed 
for the household and the calves for a 
ten years’ period, each setting down the 
number of his cows, and on that basis 
secured a loan on which to build a dairy 
in the village. ‘They were organized on 
the simple co-operative plan with volun- 
tary service, every one bringing his own 
milk to the dairy, taking turns at mak- 
ing the butter and cheese, and carrying 
back his own share of buttermilk and 
whey that were left. This plan still ex- 
ists in some places, but most of the so- 
cieties now collect the milk, which is 
placed at certain points on the main 
roads, and send back skimmed milk when 
returning the cans. The staff is usually 
paid, and in nearly all of the twelve hun- 
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dred co-operative dairies electric power 
is used. These societies proved the econ- 
omy of having butter made to standard, 
sold to regular customers, and the busi- 
ness looked after by persons in touch 
with the market and current prices. 

The first lesson learned collectively 
was that dairying begins not with barns, 
but with breeding. Societies for breed- 
ing fine cattle, called control societies, 
have created herds, not only of the 
black-and-white Jutland cow, but of the 
Red Danish variety and other fine types, 
which for their milk-and-butter produc- 
tion have taken the laurel in many inter- 
national expositions. 

The control societies also provide for 
the milk-testing for butter-fat in the 
dairies, the basis on which milk is paid 
for. The Royal Danish Control So- 
ciety supplies an inspector for every so- 
ciety having one thousand cows. A 
farmer who belongs to a co-operative 
dairy which is a member of a control 
society can therefore have expert advice 
on all subjects connected with his occu- 
pation at a cost of fifty cents a year for 
each animal. The cow has become a 
milking automaton. The cows of the 
members of the control societies average 
6,776 pounds of milk a year against the 


general average of all in Denmark, which 
is 5,236. The average for all co-opera- 
tive dairies in 1898 was 4,090, and in 
1909 had increased to 5,854 pounds. 
The amount of milk to produce a pound 
of butter has diminished from 26.6 to 
25.6 pounds, but it is not certain whether 
this is due to an increase of butter-fat 
from scientific feeding or to better ex- 
traction in the dairies. The exact value 
of the yield per cow has increased over 
sixty per cent. since the co-operative 
movement began. A record of the milk- 
ing capacity of every cow is kept on a 
card on the stall and their ration is va- 
ried according to their butter-fat produc- 
tion and the price of various foods. The 
present production of butter in Denmark 
is two hundred and fifty-three million 
pounds, of which two hundred million is 
exported and the rest consumed at home. 
Eighty-three per cent. of this is made 
by the co-operative societies, for which 
they receive seventy million dollars. 
When the co-operative societies start- 
ed, Denmark was importing thirty-one 
million pounds of butter. This has en- 
tirely stopped. The exports do not in- 
clude a million dollars’ worth of cream 
which the farmers in southern Jutland 
extract on their side of the border and 
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carry across, duty free, into Germany, 
there churning it in their own co-opera- 
tive stations and selling the butter for 
the Danish price plus the German tariff, 
a very profitable business, which is 
rapidly increasing. 

It was no wonder that the entire farm- 
ing population turned to dairying. One 
old farmer with two hundred poor acres 
and twenty cows near Frederikssund, 
who had lived for many years on the 
perilous edge of insolvency, decided to 
see what the agricultural school would 
say about his land. He took some 
samples along with him and spent three 
weeks attending lectures. When he 
came back he divided the property into 
four farms and rented three, and on the 
hfty acres he retained began to breed up 
and increase his stock. He joined a 
purchase-and-sale society, a co-operative 
dairy, a breeding and a control society. 
As a result there are now two hundred 
cows on the land which formerly sup- 
ported twenty. ‘The tenants are pros- 
perous, the land is greatly improved, 
the farmer’s income is satisfactory, and 
he is naturally a strong advocate of 
schools of agriculture, dairying, and co- 
operation. 

The social importance of the move- 
ment cannot be overestimated. Den- 
mark has become the meieri land; the 
dairy chimney is the sign of prosperity. 
Neighborhood dairies in our own coun- 
try have meant a good deal in the 
economy of labor and the regularization 
of product; but they have practically 
no social effect. A personally governed 
institution belonging to the people 
themselves is quite another matter. It 
brings them together in a responsibility 
for one another. They must serve to- 
gether to accomplish the work, some- 
times entirely unpaid in the beginning. 
They must learn that one cannot act 
against the interests of all the others—for 
instance, in the matter of health, disease 
spreading from one farmer’s cows to all 
the neighborhood or to other countries. 
Tuberculous cows when detected are 
immediately killed, the dairies having 
co-operative insurance, another great 
agricultural boon. Any milk unfit from 
disease, or from food that gives it a 
flavor, is withheld or destroyed. There 
is no more telling evidence of the growth 
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of regard for the dignity of labor than the 
final rule in the instructions hung in all 
co-operative dairies, “‘Regard this ex- 
cellent work as one of honor.” 

Early in the development of the dairy- 
ing system Germany put a stop to the 
importation of live pigs from Denmark. 
Very soon co-operative bacon factories 
were established, and the Danish farm- 
ers discovered that “skimmed milk 
means bacon.” ‘The barnyard pig, how- 
ever, was not suited to the English 
taste. The fine Berkshire stock which 
the big estates had developed was ac- 
quired by the co-operative breeding so- 
cieties, and the common razor-back on 
the small holdings was rapidly trans- 
formed into a fat and profitable pro- 
ducer of bacon. Thirty-five of the fifty 
slaughter-houses now exporting bacon 
from Denmark are co-operative. The 
control societies have developed a sci- 
ence of growing pigs. They have discov- 
ered that the faster a pig can be brought 
to bacon size by special feeding the finer 
is the bacon and the higher the price. 
Larger prices in shorter time appeal 
strongly to the farmer, and he is quite 
willing to send two out of every litter to 
the special-feeding station of his society 
in order to find out beyond a doubt not 
only what is good for pigs, but particu- 
larly for his pigs. 

If skimmed milk means sides and sau- 
sage, another fact the bacon co-operators 
have discovered is that pig’s blood means 
tulips. One industry inherits from an- 
other. The admirable bacon factory at 
Frederikssund shows that every particle 
of pig’s blood drained from the concrete 
floors upon coke, dried in an oven, pul- 
verized, and shipped in tight cartons to 
Holland to fertilize her beds of world- 
famous tulips, is sold at a price that adds 
materially to the profits paid back to the 
members of the bacon society. 

The advantages of co-operative pig- 
curing are manifold. In the first place, 
the farmer is reli¢ved of every responsi- 
bility but growing his animal and deliv- 
ering it to the factory. He must grow 
his pig well, keep his pens clean and san- 
itary, and attend to proper feeding, or 
else take an average price. It is never 
more than a few miles from the pen to 
the slaughter-house. The transporta- 


tion problem is eliminated, the pig is 
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not bruised on the way and does not 
lose weight. ‘The farmer has no travel- 
ing expense for himself. Whenever the 
pigs are ready they may be delivered 


and paid for at the current price; the 
weighing will be honest, and it will 
make no difference in the rate of 
payment whether he has one pig 


or a cartload. From the pig’s arrival 
in the home pen till his journey to the 
packing-house the farmer has at hand 
the aid of the control society when he 
needs it. The government inspector ex- 
amines the pigs on every killing day. 
If one is found to be tuberculous or 
otherwise diseased, the insurance carried 
by the society prevents the farmer from 
losing, but he must immediately disin- 
fect his pens. The manufacture of the 
farmer’s animal sent salted to England, 
there to be smoked, gives him a vastly 
better price than he would have received 
if he had sold it alive, as he formerly did. 
The society has its own trade-mark, au- 
thorized by the government, and its own 
customers in England. It ships directly 
from Frederikssund, which is a seaport. 
By clubbing together to take a reason- 
able responsibility—in a word, by prac- 
tising the art of mutual aid, the farmer 
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finds he has no individual problem in 
production or manufacturing. 

Buying and selling proceed as easily 
under the reins of co-operation. Through 
a single one of the fifteen purchasing 
societies, which have acombined member- 
ship of seventy thousand farmers, there 
is carried on a business of ten million 
dollars a year in the purchase of grain, 
fodder, seeds, and chemical manure. The 
Danish Consumers’ Wholesale Society, 
of which the farmers are the principal 
part, also provides seeds for them to the 
amount of six hundred thousand dollars 
a year. These associations secure first- 
class material, bought at advantageous 
prices and distributed practically at cost. 
The result of the common purchase of 
manures, the co-operative extension of 
land-holding, and the natural manure re- 
sulting from the doubling of the number 
of cows and pigs has since 1881 increased 
the root crops sixfold, the production of 
grain sixty-six per cent. The other crops 
have followed suit, since the productiv- 
ity of the land is thirty-six per cent. 
greater. ‘Every advance of this sort not 
only increases the value of the land and 
the prosperity of the people, but it en- 
ables Denmark to live more and more 
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on her own grain and other crops, and 


rapidly diminish the costly import of 


food. The excellent report of Etatsraad 
Schou shows that this advance is due to 
the united buying power of the farmers, 
the enforced crop rotation in the fields, 
and the education provided by the 
schools of agriculture and the experi- 
ment stations subsidized by the gov- 
ernment. 

The most remarkable of Denmark’s 
successes, co-operative marketing, is the 
handling of the distribution of the co- 
operative production. Co-operative so- 
cieties have charge of a large proportion 
of the exports, a standard of exported 
goods has been set, trade-marks author- 
ized by the legislature have been made 
obligatory, and the government inspec- 
tors at the ports guarantee the quality 
of the goods they ship. The co-operative 
export societies have their trade-marks 
registered in Great Britain and other 
countries to which they export, and 
commercial agents to prosecute the in- 
fringers and to promote the trade. The 
co-operative bacon factories also have 
registered trade-marks and commercial 
agents. There are six butter-exporting 
societies, many federations of dairies, 
and some independent, all members of 
the trade-mark society. Many of the 
bacon factories also export eggs, and 
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there is a big export trade carried on by 
the Co-operative Egg-Export Society of 
all Denmark. These also have author- 
ized trade-marks. This trade amounts 
to eight million dollars, and the bacon 
exports in 1912, chiefly to England, to 
three hundred million pounds, returning, 
chiefly to co-operative factories, forty- 
two million dollars. ‘This is in addition 
to their large trade in ham and shoulder, 
sausage and headcheese, blood fertilizer 
and other by-products, and the con- 
sumption at home. The export societies, 
having studied out first the simple laws 
of trade, the openings which were pre- 
sented for each line of endeavor, have 
devised a comprehensive distributing 
system. So the marketing, the crux of 
the whole work of production, is emi- 
nently successful. 

In Denmark we have the simplest 
elements of co-operation, such as are 
practised in other countries, notably 
Holland and Ireland. In each of these 
three countries we have individualists of 
pronounced type. They love their bit of 
land and the separation of their co- 
operative interests. Perhaps the Dan- 
ish are naturally “joiners,”’ who like the 
feeling of being attached to many con- 
cerns, but, being distinct in each of them, 
often belonging to different groups en- 
tirely; at any rate, one cannot go into 

















THE HOME OF THE DANISH FARMER WHO DIVIDED HIS ACRES INTO FOUR FARMS AND PROSPERED 
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an ordinary Danish farm-house, see the 
family surrounded by its old furniture, 
with its Greuze and Hals prints on the 
wall, with its books new and old in the 
bookcase, and not feel that here is a 
rooted individualism which marks men 
as distinct in their relations as trees on 
a plain. The barn, forming two sides 
and sometimes three of the great square 
courtyard, may offer a distinct contrast 
when one sees the splendid milk records 
in every stall, kept by the control soci- 
ety, the clean and sometimes odorless 
pens of the pigs which go to a separate 
bacon society, whose factory is near by; 
when one sees the collectivist hens sit- 
ting on nests where the fiction of the 
self-numbering egg may yet come true; 
but the whole home and the courtyard 
tell the truth—that here lives the indi- 
vidualist-collectivist. 

How different in Italy! There the 
rare peasant who holds a bit of land may 
remain an individualist. Indeed, he 
often does, to the point of willing one- 
third of the haystack to each son, 
hopelessly mixing up titles thereby, and 
usually dividing the homestead into 
infinitesimal fragments upon which all 
three could not possibly make a living. 
But land is scarce, the price of it is for- 
bidding, and the large estates so general 
that individualism has quite generally 
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gone down in defeat until necessity has 
at last forced a collectivism which 1s the 
very antithesis of the case of Denmark. 

Intended as a protection and in some 
cases actually exercised as such, the pat- 
ronage which envelops the countryman 
has generally been outworn. Occasion- 
ally one finds the relation between mas- 
ter and peasant under a modern form of 
profit-sharing advantageous for both, 
as it is on the model estate of a certain 
Count outside of Cremona. In contrast, 
hard conditions exist elsewhere. In the 
rice-fields, at the “cleaning time” in May 
the women, twenty or thirty in a gang, 
stand half-way to their knees in water, 
compelled to continue in that tiresome, 
bending position for twelve hours a day, 
with a payment of forty cents to com- 
pensate them for abnormally hard labor. 
An overseer stands behind them nom- 
inally to direct their work, to chide them 
if they stop to rest, who menaces, even 
if he does not strike, with the heavy stick 
he carries. In the past spring on one 
estate of great extent and beauty, guards 
armed with shot-guns were posted at 
the frequent intersections of the well- 
built roads to intimidate any laborers 
who might rebel against conditions. 
These guards were said to be “neces- 
sary.” Perhaps they are to the support 
of an antiquated system of labor which 
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is practically servitude; a system so like 
that under which a penitentiary farm is 
conducted that no American can think it 
equitable and no country which values 
its citizens should permit. This estate 
is not alone in this abuse, which reflects 
the temper of a portion of the ruling 
class, who consider it justified by the 
fact that the agricultural laborers have 
organized. The results of this practice, 
commonly accompanied by absentee 
landlordism and a vicious custom of 
giving renting-agents too much power, 
have been so unfortunate for labor that 
twenty years ago a movement started 
among the agricultural workers, who had 
no chance of otherwise succeeding or 
living peaceably, both to rent and to 
conduct farms in common. Italians are 
naturally gregarious, and perhaps that is 
one reason why they so readily devel- 
oped the method of working together 
and living together for the co-operative 
mastery of production, manufacturing, 
and land. 

The Italian began some years ago, as 
our immigration figures testify, to resent 
his rut. Those who stayed behind ex- 
pressed the striving to rise socially by 
organizing. They could do nothing 
without money; they had not wages suf- 
ficient for them to accumulate savings 
and buy land. Uneducated, but natu- 
rally tending to thrift, somewhat lazy, 
the Italian still possesses stamina and a 
love of the land which is more passion- 
ate than that of his Northern broth- 
er. Through organization and protest 
against impossibly low wages a general 
raise was effected which in northeast 
Italy amounted to fifteen million dol- 
lars a year, spread over a wide territory 
and divided among hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers. Even so, the wages 
of a farm-hand in Italy to-day seldom 
exceed sixty cents, a sum upon which the 
saving to purchase land at current 
prices is so tedious as to take a lifetime. 
Some do save; some find land for rent 
and brave the “mezzadria system” on a 
contract too complicated for the ordi- 
nary laborer to understand. It is natural 
that they should have worked out an- 
other solution by following the simple 
rules of co-operation, already learned, of 
joining in a group with others who also 
want land, bringing each his pittance of 
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savings to the common pool, or coming 
empty-handed if he has none, and pledg- 
ing his working power to assure the rent. 
A hundred and fifty such associations in 
Italy, from Sicily to Piedmont, are hold- 
ing farms in common, some small groups 
of ten or twelve who rent a tract and 
work it individually, but more of them 
larger societies, from two hundred to 
twelve hundred members, renting es- 
tates, living in the buildings which pre- 
viously housed aristocracy, and cultivat- 
ing the land from central headquarters. 

One of these societies now owning a 
great farm near Reggio-Emilia shows 
conclusively how fully such a group may 
serve itself, how completely the collec- 
tive interest has absorbed the whole 
lives of some of these people. They or- 
ganized twenty years ago to rent land, 
as a co-operative society with unlimited 
liability, with no restriction as to its 
size, and an entrance fee of one lira. 
There were two rules to which there was 
no exception: every member must work, 
and every member must be _ honest. 
Saving and saving, through bad years 
and good, they at last managed to accu- 
mulate a considerable sum. ‘Two years 
ago, looking about for purchasable land, 
always a scarce article in Emilia, the 
long-deserted estate of a papal dignitary, 
fifteen hundred acres of land, came 
under their consideration. It was badly 
run down, it was comparatively inacces- 
sible, but the price was much lower than 
usual in that vicinity—one hundred and 
fifty dollars an acre. They changed 
their society to_one of limited liability, 
three hundred men taking shares of two 
hundred lire and one hundred and fifty 
women shares of one hundred lire. 
With this capital to make the first pay- 
ment they dealt with the absent owner 
through the savings-bank of Reggio, 
which by agreement with him bought 
for investment the mortgage for the bal- 
ance, which runs for fifty years at five 
per cent. They rented in addition four 
hundred and eighty acres of the land 
they had been previously cultivating, 
thus having altogether nearly two thou- 
sand acres. 

Four hundred and fifty members and 
their families moved into the great bare 
palace and its adjacent dwellings. Walls 


with faded frescoes give to the rooms 
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which simple peasants now occupy an 
incongruous afterglow of a former mag- 
nificence. Enormous barns offered long 
arcade-like shelter for the wagons and 
machinery they had accumulated, and 
spacious stalls were well stocked with 
mim animals. Smaller buildings could 
be used for other purposes, and a con- 
sumers’ store, a bakery, two dairies, and 
a slaughter-house were soon established 
to serve to the fullest this independent 
community. Lard is manufactured on 
the estate. No woman has to bake her 
bread—that is all done for her; and the 
economy and the quality of the bread 
are standardized. Every member be- 
longs to the store and buys there not 
only food but clothing and practically 
all other supplies, reaping an annual divi- 
dend on purchases of ten per cent. The 
purchase of fertilizer and any needed 
machinery is made from the agricultural 
association at Reggio, which discounts 
their acceptances at the co-operative 
bank to be paid for at the crop season. 
The dairies not only get a better price 
for their products in Reggio than the 
members could individually, but they 
provide the farmers with all the butter, 
milk, and good Parmesan cheese which 
they can afford to use. All of the prod- 
ucts possible from the various businesses 
conducted on the estate are marketed in 
Reggio. 


The bookkeeping on this farm is neces- 
sarily extensive, as all labor counted by 
time must be kept track of, the men re- 
ceiving a credit of six and two-thirds 
cents an hour and an order for wages ac- 
cepted as cash on the farm, and the 
women receiving in the same way about 
five and a quarter. Each member has 
a separate account, and whatever he 
consumes is checked off against it. At 
the crop season, when everything is sold 
and the loans from the bank, the ac- 
ceptances, and all other debts paid, the 
balance is struck and the surplus di- 
vided. Forty per cent. of the net earn- 
ings goes to the members in lieu of wages; 
twenty per cent. usually goes into the 
reserve fund; twenty per cent. is used 
for improvements; and twenty goes to 
insurance, taxes, and education. It 
is said that at present the net profit 
to each man for his labor on the farm is 
one hundred and fifty dollars, which he 
usually supplements by working on free 
days on neighboring estates for the 
ready cash thus obtained. The women 
earn proportionately less. The amount 
may seem low to an American, but it is 
much better than the people can ordi- 
narily earn when working for others, and 
as they are setting by a considerable sum 
for reserves and improvements they are 
actually earning more than appears. 

The division of labor is made by 
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officers, with the assistance of a primitive 
labor bureau. The men and women 
who are fittest for 
work, dairying, the rice-felds, the steam- 
machines, the general farm work, or the 
clerical duties, are naturally assigned 
according to their abilities. There are 
elected officers, all unsalaried, a board 
of ten, a president, administrator, and a 
superintendent. In the case of Reggio 
the success of the agriculture has been in 
no small measure due to the appointment 
of Professor Vittorangeli as administra- 
tor, the expert agriculturist of the catte- 
dra ambulante, a traveling professorship 
of agriculture supported by the co- 
operative associations, the government, 
and the province, a characteristic Italian 
device for reaching people who cannot 
come to the big centers for instruction. 
After testing the half-sterile and neglect- 
ed soil he shows them how to replenish 
it. They have begun to grow live 
stock and rice, wheat, corn, and other 
grains with the usual intensive cultiva- 
tion. They do what for Italy is an 
amazing amount of work by power ma- 
chines obtained through the agricultural 
association, or consorzio, the first and 
last link in the chain of collective living 
for the farmer. 

The consorzio is most easily described 
as the farmer’s social center, for from it 


his whole life benefits and by it many of 


his problems are actually dealt with. 
It is the central office also of the cattedra 
ambulante. If he wants advice as to 
crops, soil, or dairying, his apiary, his 
vines, his olives, he goes to the head- 
quarters of the consorzio, often to sit, as 
at Parma, in a charming, simply furnish- 
ed and spacious reception-room, where 
he may take his ease while he tells 
his story to Professor Bizzozzero or dis- 
cusses the general situation with other 
landmen. There also in the adjoining 
store he may select implements, feed, or 
fertilizer from the large stock, for which, 
if in common with other agriculturists he 
needs seasonal credit, he may indorse an 
invoice to be settled in a term of months 
which will allow him to gain the money 
from his land with which to pay it. 
The provincial federations have individ- 
ually triumphed over the combination 
of manufacturers of superphosphate, 
practically a trust which conspired to 


different sorts of 
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raise prices and maintain them not only 
in Italy but in Germany, France, and 
Belgium, on an essential fertilizer for the 
farmer. The provincial federation of 
Brescia, at Bagnoli Mella, assumed un- 
limited liability and started a super- 
phosphate factory of its own. They get 
the raw material, both the phosphate 
and the iron pyrites, in the new Italian 
colony of Lybia in Africa, which is not 
controlled by the trust. The factory 
succeeded and the other provinces fol- 
lowed suit until there are fourteen, in- 
cluding one in Milan, turning out a suf- 
ficient supply for all the co-operative 
farmers. 

The National Federation of Agricul- 
tural Co-operatives, to which all the 
provincial consorzi belong, and which 
has its principal office in Piacenza, has 
also done much to solve the fertilizer 
problems for the farmers of Italy. It 
has established its credit in Chile, and 
imports nitrates by shiploads. It made 
important arrangements with the Stras- 
burg syndicate to reduce the price of 
kainite, sulphate, and other potash salts. 
It has purchased the feudal title to 
Thomas slag, to permit the importation 
of two hundred thousand tons of this 
necessary element. It established a 
chair of chemical investigation at the 
Higher School of Agriculture at Milan, 
and offered prizes for simple methods 
by which the farmer can test the purity 
of various fertilizers he buys outside the 
federation. One of these has already 
been claimed. It has arranged to de- 
liver all its imports directly to the 
province to which they are consigned, 
thus reducing the cost of transportation. 
The establishment of a technical bureau 
for the study and testing of machines 
and implements suitable for the soil in 
all parts of Italy led to plans for manu- 
facturing the special types needed. 

Without the consorzio and its national 
federation the affittanze collettive, latest 
and most signihcant demonstration of 
agricultural co-operation in Italy, could 
never have gone so far. In the province 
of Bologna there are already twelve of 
these groups organized into a consorzio 
with the aid of the co-operative bank of 
Bologna, and other similar banks in the 
outlying cities. The first of these was 


formed at Altedo in 1906, not far from 
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the city. It has nine hundred and fifty 
members, who rent seven thousand acres 
of excellent land. In five years they 
have been able to put by a capital of 
thirty-two thousand lire, looking for- 
ward toward buying the land. In 1913 
this society has two hundred and ninety- 
one thousand lire in loans and credit 
from the Banca Co-operativa, in the early 
spring, to pay rent, to buy fertilizer and 
needed machinery, to pay wages, and to 
conduct the business through the season, 
returning it at crop-time. To see one of 
these great farms like that at Altedo, to 
see the overflowing mass of humanity 
living in the long rows of houses and go- 
ing in groups to the fields or to the or- 
chards or vineyards, is to realize the 
yeast of unrest which is working to-day 
in Italy. Abandoning their struggle for 
higher wages against their masters, they 
manage in good years to pay themselves 
four lire a day for service, but they will 
as willingly go on with lower wages if the 
year is bad. They have a home, a com- 
mon interest in making the farm 
profitable, a democratic management, a 
stimulus to be thrifty, every advantage 
of collective buying and selling, and edu- 
cational opportunities in a land where 
the indifference to the education of the 
peasant has long been so great as to 
amount to encouragement of ignorance. 
With a membership of forty-four hun- 
dred, a rental bill of forty thousand dol- 


lars, a wage account of ninety thousand 
more, the twelve affttanze collettive in the 
province of Bologna have already given 
a substantial test of the scheme. In the 
five years from the founding of the first 
society till the end of 1911 the whole 
group had accumulated a capital of 
thirty-one thousand dollars, with returns 
not so large in money but rich in human 
results. 

The solid basis of new Italy, multiply- 
ing production on the land, distributing 
every year a larger portion of the great 
sums from the crops to the men and 
women who grow them, has its reason in 
the same fundamental idea which has 
led to success in Denmark. The same 
causes have prompted agricultural co- 
operation all over Europe; and with 
regard to ownership, it has taken co- 
operation to show that the magic of 
collective property is only second to the 
magic of individual property; that the 
substitution of “our own” could on 
occasion be made for ““my own” in re- 
gard to the homestead and the fields. 
Adherence to the principle of collectiv- 
ism, either in a trim little modern ma- 
chine like Denmark, or in a big, loose, 
half- medieval apparatus like that of 
Italy, in some unostentatious way car- 
ries the individual with it into a broader 
education. Co-operation is educating 
its users; the neighborhood spirit has 
revived. 








The Respecters of Law 


BY ALICE 






@NE afternoon at the 
*3) most representative of 
kW New York clubsa group 
bale) Of men were assembled. 
They were of that class 
in the community who 
have much to lose, in 
wealth, occupation, or repute. They had 
been talking of politics and business; 
they were not encouraged by the out- 
look. Their fathers would have said the 
country was going to the dogs. Their 
own comment was that “the present 
spirit of lawlessness constituted a grave 
menace to our institutions. 

A quiet, bearded man in the corner, 
well known as an editorial writer for a 
radical newspaper, found himself out of 
tune with the universal note of pessi- 
mism, and said so. 

“Oh, that’s all very well for you, 
Parker; you’re not so well satisfied as 

ou pretend,” some one answered. ‘‘ You 
a to write like that for your paper. 
Papers must sell, and that sort of thing 
is popular for the moment; but a man 
of your intelligence must see as clearly 
as any of us that the lack of respect for 
law is driving America to ruin.” 

“The lack of respect for law, eh?” 
said Parker, and getting up, he came 
slowly to the fireplace—the center of the 
group. “I should like to tell you a 
story,” he said. “It’s an interesting 
story, and, besides, it illustrates— But 
you ll see what I mean. The details 
came to me as so many curious things 
do to a newspaper man. 

“*Some years ago a celebrated emerald 
necklace was bought in Paris by an 
American lady—we will call her Mrs. 
A., though you all, no doubt, know the 
woman | mean. The necklace had once 
belonged to Catharine of Russia, but its 
principal historical interest was that it 
was one of the jewels given to the notori- 
ous Sophia Ernandetta by the most gal- 
lant gentleman in Europe. Perhaps we 
in this country would not have been so 
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much interested in its associations, but 
there was some dispute about its valua- 
tion in the custom-house; and though 
Mrs. A. was shown to have been scru- 
pulously exact in the matter, the papers 
took the thing up, and every one soon 
knew the value of the necklace and the 
size of the stones. 

“The first time that she wore it was 
to the opera. It was one of the German 
operas— Gotterdammerung,’ I think— 
where, at the beginning of the second 
act, the house is in darkness for a con- 
siderable time. Mrs. A. was in a box 
nearest the stage. It had been offered 
her at the last moment by a friend, and 
she had taken no one with her but her 
nephew, a boy of sixteen or seventeen. 

“While the house was still dark, she 
heard some one enter the box, and an 
unknown voice said, ‘Will you come 
into the anteroom? I have some bad 
news for you.’ 

“It is said that we are all haunted by 
some impossible nightmare or other. My 
wife expects every time the telephone 
rings to hear our daughter has broken a 
front tooth. I know a man who is 
always prepared to discover that he has 
left his safe unlocked. Well, it appears 
that Mrs. A. had always had a secret 
terror that the chimneys in her new town 
house would blow down and kill some- 
body. She jumped up at once, ready for 
the worst. She did not get as far as the 
anteroom, where a dim light was burn- 
ing. She had just put out her hand to 
lift the curtain when she ran against the 
person who had summoned her—a man, 
and in evening dress. Then she felt a 
tug at her throat, and knew that her 
necklace was gone. 

“She is a woman of intelligence and 
of unusual calm. She estimated that it 
took her perhaps a second to realize 
what had happened, and another to 
spring through the anteroom to the cor- 
ridor. The corridor was well lighted, 


and absolutely empty.. Two seconds 
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were not enough for any one to reach the 
stairway. She calculated that the thief 
must be in one of the next three boxes. 
The fourth was vacant. Remember that 
she herself was in the stage box, and the 
corridor ends in a blank wall. She called 
to her nephew, and, telling him of the 
situation, she asked him to search very 
quietly in the anterooms of the three 
boxes. This, under cover of the music, 
could be done without attracting any 
particular attention; people are always 
making mistakes and getting into the 
wrong boxes. He came back and re- 
ported that all three anterooms were 
empty. A moment later the lights went 
up, and she was able to see the occu- 
pants. 

“There were just five men in those 
three boxes, and it happened that she 
knew, at least by name, every one of the 
five. One of them was the culprit. 
Which?” 

Parker paused, and one of the audi- 
ence exclaimed, ‘‘Was the man caught? 
How extraordinary that such a thing 
was kept out of the papers!” 

“Very strenuous means were employed 
to prevent its getting into the papers,” 
said)Parker. ‘‘ Now here you are,a group 
of unusually intelligent men, some of you 
lawyers, all of you observers of men and 
events. I will to the best of my powers 
describe those five men; notsomuch their 
characters, which would involve my own 
personal view, but I will tell you the 
bald facts about them as impartially as 
possible, and you shall guess which one 
was guilty. 

“The first was a contractor. He had, 
as a young man—a New-Yorker of ex- 
cellent family and position, but very 
hard up—gone into organization politics; 
partly, no doubt, from ambition, but also 
through a vague desire to do his share 
in the government of his city. I have 
no idea what happened to him in the 
mean time, but I do know that these 
recent investigations would have con- 
nected him with some of the largest of 
the fraudulent contracts if tremendous 
influence, and also the statute of limita- 
ions, had not worked in his favor. He 
has retired from business and _ politics 
alike, with an income that enables him 
to have an opera-box one night a week, 
and there you may see him and his ex- 


tremely pretty wife any Wednesday 
evening.” 

“Well,” said a prominent Republican 
in the group, “those are the fellows I 
should like to railroad to prison without 
atrial. They don’t even have the excuse 
of necessity before involving themselves 
in about as dirty situations as our mod- 
ern civilization affords.” 

“The next,” said Parker, “was a fi- 
nancier; a railroad president, a man 
highly thought of by every one until re- 
cently—perhaps still highly thought of, 
for all I know. I must, however, tell 
you that he is at this moment serving a 
term in a Federal prison; not, as even 
his worst enemies admit, for any per- 
sonal dishonesty, but, as a friend of his 
described it, on account of a certain 
wilfulness in running his road. He was 
never at any time in want of money, and 
at the moment of the robbery was shown 
to have had sums in several banks large 
enough to buy the necklace twice over. 

“The third man was a judge. He had 
just at that time resigned from the 
bench, many said in order to avoid im- 
peachment. I myself have seen evidence 
which convinced me that he decided an 
important case against his own legal 
judgment and in conformity with polit- 
ical pressure. He stated almost in so 
many words that he believed that the 
continuance of his party in power was 
more important to the welfare of the 
country than justice in that instance to 
an individual.” 

“Well,” said a Wall Street man, “‘as 
far as | am concerned, you need go no 
further. There we have the total ab- 
sence of moral sense.” 

“In that I must disagree with you,” 
remarked one of the lawyers, pressing 
the tips of his fingers together. “I hold 
no brief for the judges, goodness knows, 
for they have always caused me a great 
deal of trouble, but I doubt if any one 
except a lawyer understands the infinity 
of considerations that enter into the 
forming of a legal opinion; and if you 
do, you will admit that a man might be 
unconsciously influenced in his judg- 
ent without being on that account a 
common criminal.” 

“The higher the responsibility, the 
lower the fall—” the Wall Street man 
began, but Parker interrupted him. 
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“The fourth man,” he continued, “‘ was 
a broker; a generous, warm-hearted fel- 
low enough, a member here now, | 
believe, who had very gaily perpetrated 
some of those little crimes which we all 
used to admire and envy, and which we 
are all so much shocked at now. Un- 
happily his historical sense was at fault; 
he did in 1912 what was permitted only 
previous to 1909.”’ 

“The organization of the stock-mar- 
ket,”’ said the broker, “is as delicate— 
as delicate as a flower.” He was mo- 
mentarily checked by cheers and laugh- 
ter. “‘The attempt to legislate on such 
matters is absurd.” 

“I am bound to tell you,” continued 
Parker, “‘that besides these little tech- 
nical crimes of which I spoke, this broker 
was known to be excessively attentive 
to a Russian singer, whose special taste 
for emeralds had already occasioned re- 
mark in several capitals. The fifth and 
last man was a young socialist; a fellow 
who had just come into prominence by 
an attempt to arouse popular opinion in 
favor of an anarchist who was trying 
to land in this country. This young 
man, having given up the little that he 
inherited from his father on the ground 
that it was derived from a patent in 
some way opposed to his principles, was 
gaining his living very comfortably by 
going about the country lecturing on all 
the more inflammable subjects. Wher- 
ever there was trouble between labor and 
capital, he was always to be found doing 
all he could—and he had distinct elo- 
quence—to render the working-man and 
the working-woman more discontented 
than they already were.” 

“If I had the power,” said a neatly 
dressed old gentleman, who had not 
hitherto spoken, “I would string every 
one of those fellows up, without the 
smallest compunction.” 

Parker went on, without noticing the 
interruption: “His fine words had a 
charm for all our great ladies, who 
thought they were getting near the 
heart of the people without the trouble 
of leaving their own drawing-rooms, and 
for a winter or two he was asked every- 
where. Thus, rather against some of his 
principles, perhaps, he happened to be 
at the opera on the night when Mrs. A.’s 
necklace was stolen. Such, my friends, 
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were the five men on whom suspicion 
fell.” 

He had hardly ceased speaking before 
an argument arose as to the guilty per- 
son—an argument so warm that Parker 
interposed. 

“One moment,” he said. “I note that 
there are just twelve of you about the 
fire. Constitute yourselves a jury, and 
see if you can agree on a verdict as to 
which of those men took the necklace, 
or, if you prefer, which was most justly 
open to suspicion. I’m going to the 
writing-room. You can send for me 
when you’ve decided.” 

“Suppose we can’t agree,’ some one 
asked. 

“Oh, you ought to be able to agree,” 
Parker answered. “ You’re a much more 
homogeneous group than any real jury 
ever was; and your collective guess, 
after due discussion, will be far more 
interesting than your scattered, indi- 
vidual surmises.”” 

“You assure us,” one of the lawyers 
asked, “that the necklace was not 
dropped in the carriage or left at home 
by mistake?” 

“The necklace,” Parker returned, 
“was torn from Mrs. A.’s neck by one of 
the five men I have described,” and so 
saying he left the room. As he shut the 
door behind him he heard the sound of 
twelve men talking at once. 

It had been half past five when he 
ended his story, and he had already 
begun to consider the propriety of order- 
ing his dinner before he was summoned 
to return. It was evident that high 
words had passed, but equally clear that 
the storm was over. The prominent Re- 

ublican was still breathing a trifle 
sate 9 and one of the lawyers was look- 
ing rather more severely scornful than 
usual, but otherwise complete amity 
seemed to reign. 

“Yes,” said the spokesman, “‘we have 
reached a verdict. We are unanimously 
agreed, after a very careful discussion, 
that it was the young socialist who stole 
the necklace.” 

Parker nodded, more in thought than 
in agreement. ‘“‘And could you give me 
your reasons?” 

“Why,” said the spokesman, “the 
whole life of such a fellow is an attack 
on property. Surely if you want to take 
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everything away from those who have 
it, it would be a small matter to steal a 
necklace from a woman.” 

“Except,” said Parker, “that stealing 
a necklace is a crime, whereas, so far as 
I know, wanting anything is not as yet 
on the books, even as a misdemeanor.” 

“A lot a fellow like that would care 
what was on the books,” some one ex- 
claimed. ‘What has he t> lose?” 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Parker, “as 
friends, as members of your various pro- 
fessions, you are an admirable body; but 
as respecters of the law, I must tell you 
you are somewhat below the average— 
as indeed I feared you might prove.” 

He was asked to explain himself. 

“TI pass over your remarks about rail- 
roading people to prison, and stringing 
up others without due process, and draw 
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your attention merely to the fact that, 
among the five men I described, the one 
person whom you all unanimously sus- 
pected was the only one who had not 
committed a crime against those laws of 
which you all profess yourselves the 
supporters.” 

Above the turmoil which arose the 
Wall Street man was heard saying: 

“Well, we’ve guessed right, evidently. 
That’s why Parker is so annoyed. Own 
up, Parker.” 

“Yes, tell us,” cried another. “I 
could even bear being wrong, for this 
has been the most interesting afternoon 
I have spent for months.” 

Parker smiled. ‘“‘I hope,” he said, 
“that none of you will think it less inter- 
esting when | confess that I invented 
the story as a test for my friends.” 
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M. THOMAS 


he was the night when They return. 
And the old house that loved Them all 
Through each lone chamber seemed to yearn. 
A listening stillness kept the hall; 
Each slim, up-growing candle-light 
Seemed eg | Their descending flight. 


It was the ni 


t when They return— 


ll Souls! 


It was the night when They return. 

I looked. And in his wonted seat 

One smiled to see the great log burn; 
One took the stair with loitering feet; 
One touched the keys to soundless tune; 
One at the window watched the moon. 


It was the night when They return. 

Such blessedness Their presence poured— 
The sweetness of a breathing urn 

Where Summer’s countless rose is stored. 
Nor changed were They, of looks or ways, 
Save that beyond me passed Their gaze. 


It was the night when They return. 

On each dear name aloud I cried, 

Some least recognizance to earn. 

Then she, my Sweet, who long since died, 
Seemed to remember—and forget— 


With wistful eyes. . 


. . My own were wet. 


It was the night when They return— 
All Souls! 


Vor. CXXVII.—No. 762.—119 














resuscitation or the renaissance of 
some author, nearly always a novel- 
ist. Yet somehow after the note of 


— time to time we hear of the 


proclamation has died away, the immor- 
tals have died with it, and are no more 
among us than before it sounded. The 
really undying immortals are those who 
have never died even once, as Shake- 
speare, for instance, because he is com- 
mensurate with humanity; as Scott, for 
no such large reason, but because he has 
never entirely died, but has unbrokenly 
lived in the lashed of the world. On 
some such terms De Foe leads a con- 
tinuous life in Robinson Crusoe, and 
Swift in Gulliver’s Travels; Bunyan 
might be equally alive in his Pilgrim’s 
Progress if its doctrine had been as true 
as its character, and so might Milton, if 
it were not for the mistaken piety in his 
poetry. Goldsmith survives in his Vicar 
of Wakefield, and less vigorously in his 
“Deserted Village”; but this seems the 
end of the story, unless we add the name 
of the undying but not equally living 
Charles Lamb. The reader may try for 
others among the many who ought never 
to have died, and whom we may still 
lament, but we think he will fail to en- 
large the count, except with one fine 
spirit only. Jane Austen lives, not only 
because she has never yet died, but be- 
cause her immortality seemed to have 
scarcely begun when her mortality ended. 
She has not declined to the fondness of 
boys and girls like Scott, but enjoys 
with Shakespeare the ever-widening 
honor and affection of mature men and 
women. In other things she has been 
preposterously claimed his equal, though 
she may be reasonably ranked far above 
him in the wealth of biographical mate- 
rial which she left intestate, not only to 
her own family, but apparently the 
whole human family. Life of her fol- 
lows life, by her nephews and grand- 
nephews; with memoirs by distinguished 
people of all connections; volumes of her 
letters with comments; fragments of the 





fiction which we have to lament unfin- 
ished; criticisms and appreciations; and 
edition after edition of her novels. The 
earliest of these began with Sense and 
Sensibility in 1811, and the latest ended 
with Pride and Prejudice in 1912. 
Twelve complete editions of her works, 
newly edited, have been issued within 
thirty-five years; and five within the 
present century. Of memoirs, studies, 
and sketches of her and her kindred, 
there have been ten or twelve, not count- 
ing the last of all, namely, Jane Austen, 
Her Life and Letters: a gee Record, 
by William Austen-Leigh and Richard 
Arthur Austen-Leigh. Her critics, who 
seem to be always her eulogists, have 
been such eminently qualified persons 
as Macaulay, Lord Brabourne, Lady 
Thackeray-Ritchie, Sir Leslie Stephen, 
Andrew Lang, Mr. Oscar Fay Adams, 
Goldwin Smith, Mr. George Saintsbury, 
Mrs. Tytler, Mr. Austin Dobson, Miss 
Constance Hill, Walter Herries Pollock, 
Mr. E. V. Lucas, Sir Sidney Lee. The 
wide recognition of her greatness appears 
such a consensus of the wise and just 
that it might well flatter their humblest 
fellow-worshiper with a sense of his own 
merit, almost of his importance; if in- 
deed the extremely high social and liter- 
ary character of thet elect company did 
not move him to sullen revolt and denial. 

It shows how really excellent her work 
is that it survives the adoration of so 
many upper-class worshipers; and if any 
commoner man or woman is led to doubt 
by the spectacle of their devotion, he or 
she has only to turn to the author’s 
work for assurance of reason in their 
faith. Whenever in the course of their 
memoirs or criticisms her biographers 
give one of her letters, or a passage from 
one of her novels, or even a little glimpse 
of her from some one who knew her, 
they save her from themselves; there is 
at once a varied life on that high level 
which otherwise they keep with some- 


thing like monotony; the scene is hu- 
manized, and for the moment we are 
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freed from a certain chill, creeping 
paralysis of respectability which she 
would be herself so ready to smile at. 
The generalization is not quite fair, we 
own it; some of her editors and biog- 
raphers and commentators cannot write 
of her otherwise than we would have 
them, with bursts of naturalness and 
even light-heartedness, and it is perhaps 
by her own family, of the first, second, 
and third generation, having her mem- 
ory so much in their care, that the out- 
siders who would be gayer are sobered, 
not to say awed, in the presence of her 
fame. It seems a pity, and it is a pity, 
that the newest contribution to her per- 
sonal and literary history by her kindred 
seems not very new, or different in 
matter or manner from the earlier monu- 
ments. It is very tasteful, very gentle- 
manly, very nice, but it does nothing to 
remove the sense of polite distance at 
which the reader has been held by her 
biographers from an author whose own 
words make him so gladly at home with 
her. 

There was, in fact, apparently nothing 
to be added to the story of that quiet, 
helpful, cheerful life which we know, and 
what the present biographers seem to 
have most distinctly done is to have 
corrected some not very serious errors 
of others. But they have less noticeably 
done more than this; they have put the 
letters which we know, or the passages 
from them, with the right dates of the 
story which we know; they have studied 
each successive novel in its time and 
place; and when one looks back over 
their work one sees a need of it which 
was not so prospectively or currently 
apparent. Then one feels how well it 
was, once for all, to have the record so 
fully and so carefully made, and the 
facts gathered and related to the few 
and simple events in their order. One 
realizes with ill-concealed relief that it 
need rot be done again, and if one is 
very reasonable, or is truly just, one 
owns that the way her kindred have here 
and always written of the supreme Eng- 
lish artist in fiction is the right way 
if not the liveliest way; they could not 
well have joined the world in its acclaim 
of the matchless charm of an aunt’s or 
grand-aunt’s literature or nature. 

With some such restraint as this the 


kinfolk of Shakespeare, if they had 
known how to spell, must have written 
of him, but here again we would not 
force the mistaken parallel between the 
two. Jane Austen was no Shakespeare 
in her art or life, not even a female one; 
but a gentle and gifted woman, making 
shift through all her changes of place to 
keep far from the madding crowd, in the 
serenity and shelter of her rather mov- 
able home. From Steventon to Bath, 
from Bath to Southampton, from South- 
hampton to Chawton, from Chawton to 
Winchester, the quiet story follows her 
quiet steps, and brightens through every 
shadow with the cheer of her humorous 
fancy, her subtle playfulness, her help- 
fulness, her kind conscience, her tender 
affection. Never was a fine and beau- 
tiful nature less conscious of itself, never 
a life more given to others. Probably 
it was not the sacrifice it seems to the 
world outside, for she was one of those 
who do not find self-devotion a sacrifice. 
After all, she did what she wished, and 
there is no proof that she did not per- 
fectly fulfil the design of her being. She 
was, perhaps, meant to do nothing more 
in literature than write those few won- 
derful books of hers, and it was probably 
one of her highest pleasures to write in 
the midst of household cares and family 
claims, in the very presence of those she 
loved best, loved even better than her 
work. It is a comfort and a joy to find 
nothing of the pose of genius in her quiet 
attitude toward every day-duties, or the 
pretense of being 


“.. too wise and good 


For human nature’s daily food.” 


We might wish her now to have had 
a niece or a nephew or two less, if we 
might so have had a book or two more 
from her, but she never could have 
wished that, and our sympathy does not 
become a pang till these last days of hers 
at Winchester. 

It had long been the purpose of cer- 
tain Americans to keep this pang for a 
visit to the place where she rests from 
her work and care, and for ever leaves 
her art to live on for her; and in the 
summer just past they found themselves 
chosen for the pilgrimage by one of those 
English Sundays which know how to 
seem the sweetest in the world. The run 
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down to Winchester from London was 
through those green pastures and past 
those still waters of England which look 
Biblical beyond all others. The hedges 
that met and followed the train and fled 
back and forth as things do which one’s 
train passes, grew at intervals into tall, 
wide blotches of trees; the wheat was 
beginning to let hang its heavy yellow 
heads; the rye shimmered in waves of 
glassy green; poppies burned among the 
stems, and by village palings the holly- 
hocks glowed, and everywhere the little 
dooryards blazed with red blossoms and 
blue. The landscape had made itself of 
a Sabbath neatness in everything be- 
tween the earth and sky; and the pil- 
grims could see from their car-windows 
the birds singing if they could not hear 
them. These unheard melodies attuned 
the spirit to the right mood for their 
errand, and it was with a jar of discord 
that the piety of the day broke upon its 
religious sweetness. At the station the 
pilgrims confidently, but they hoped 
not too audaciously, asked for the omni- 
bus of the hotel where they meant to 
lunch, and were told that no public 
vehicles met Sunday trains, and they 
must walk if they wished to go to that 
hotel or any other in Winchester. 

This might not have seemed the hard- 
ship it really was if it had not been for 
the sight of a private touring-car at the 
door of the station waiting in a Sabbath- 
breaking sinfulness which the publican 
would not indulge himself or his intend- 
ing visitors in. These with much mis- 
giving found their way to his hotel, but 
so far from being repelled from it, or 
bidden take their famine elsewhere, were 
welcomed to a luncheon so sacrilegious 
as to have at least one hot dish in its 
menu. The hot dish was very fitly the 
roast beef of the island, and the luncheon 
generally was such as to have sweetened 
the mood of the pilgrims again if it had 
not been for the plum tart. Even as it 
was, they rose from their table with hope 
not wholly soured in them. They were 
not so vain as to hope for anything like 
a public fly, though private motors were 
humming about the hotel and through 
the streets when they took their way 
on foot toward the cathedral. This 


they felt sure would be opened for 
the service cathedrals are appointed to, 
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and for the reverence they wished to pay 
to that gentle memory which made the 
Winchester Cathedral sacredest to them. 
They found it, easily enough, in the 
grassy and shady close such as sequesters 
most cathedrals, but with a peculiar 
quiet and a charm in the houses and the 
gardens which seemed a quality of its 
own. The cathedral itself, though, they 
decided had no great beauty, but a hard 
air as from too comprehensive restora- 
tion. Some kodaking bicyclers hung 
about the door and tried its hasp, more 
vainly than the pilgrims could believe 
till they tried it themselves. Word began 
to come that it would not be open till 
three, and then an austere man in the 
nature of a verger appeared detachedly, 
and made known that when it should be 
open no unworshiping person would be 
allowed to do more than walk straight 
in and straight out again, looking seiiaes 
to the right nor to the left on the monu- 
ments. The pilgrims heard this with a 
closing of the heart, but with a firm 
resolve to test its truth. They walked 
about and around the close and came 
into it again through some poor streets 
and alleys, and made what they could 
of some Norman arches lingering from 
the vanished ruin of a cloister. Certain 
of them went in search of the Itchen, 
thinking that its shores might somewhere 
harbor a tea-house where they could 
later go for tea, but they found the 
river of no such promise, much less per- 
formance. Hard by a walk planted 
with plane-trees and kindly fitted with 
benches where the heat of the afternoon 
might be better borne, they all came 
upon the stream murmuring under a cul- 
vert, and looking very cool and pleasant 
with its swift green current. A Roman 
ruin near was locked as fast as the 
cathedral against them, and walled in 
so high that not even by standing 
on the back of a bench could they 
see it. 

The day was so disappointing that 
with the utmost effort of fancy they 
could not fill the streets of Winchester 
with any pageant of the past when 
Briton and Roman and Saxon and Nor- 
man storied the place, and sovereigns of 
differing date kinged and queened it 
there, or when the dull little county 
town rivaled London in commerce and 
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industry. Only the whirring and honk- 
ing motors disturbed the Sabbath- 
silenced roadways, while the lower classes 
in their Sunday finery clumped and 
clicked over the pavements. There were, 
indeed, older and younger scholars from 
the ancient schools of Winchester to lend 
her a more acceptable effect by their 
caps and Eton jackets; the courts of the 
schools stood open, and the pilgrims 
might look in, and imagine them the 
same as Jane Austen saw them when 
some day she came to town from Chaw- 
ton, to shop or pay an infrequent visit. 
But they could not haunt the streets 
with her as they would have liked, lack- 
ing still the sight of the place where 
her feet rested from all coming and 
going. 

They went back again to the cathe- 
dral, and were again. disheartened by the 
report that it would be kept shut against 
their sort of worship. But there was a 
kind cripple near the door, holding a 
little girl by the hand, who was of a 
different mind, and who bade them be- 
lieve that they certainly would be let 
in; and they followed him round to a 
side entrance, where presently quiet folk, 
young and old, with prayer-books in 
their hands, began softly to arrive, and 
to exhale a Sabbath scent from the 
clothes put by on all week-days. It 
appeared that the kind cripple was right; 
they who had come to revere were al- 
lowed as hospitably in as those who had 
come to pray, and our pilgrims were in 
no wise hindered from finding the shrine 
of their devotion opposite the chantry 
which William of Wykeham designed 
for himself. They were also free to look 
at the other monuments while a sweetly 
solemn chanting and intoning went on 
in a far corner of the fane; but they did 
not see even the painted chests which 
hold the bones of such kings as Ethel- 
wolf, Egbert, Canute, and William Ru- 
fus, pathetically unable to know them- 
selves apart, after a lapse of so much 
time. 

Perhaps the pilgrims were not just to 
the other claims of the cathedral on 
an enlightened transatlantic interest, in 
their supreme affection for the memory 
of her who reposed at their feet and was 
assured to them by the inscription in the 


wall. She was more to them than all 
kings and princes, saints and prelates, 
though she would have been prompt, no 
doubt, to rebuke their preference. As 
it was, keeping it tacitly from her, they 
seemed aware of a sympathetic irony 
or ironical sympathy in the haunting 
presence which quietly smiled at the 
difficulties and disappointments of their 
arrival; and feeling this, they would not 
have had it different. It was richly 
enough to have her imagining what the 
had gone through, and phrasing it with 
her matchless demureness. Their little 
moment with her was all they could have 
wished, and they could not have wished 
Winchester, or its cathedral, or its fast- 
locked ruins, and hot, dull streets other 
than they had found, or failed to find 
them. They hurried from the haunting 
presence lest the verger should come 
and bid them not linger, leaving no signs 
of defeat behind but subtly followed by 
its smiling intelligence. ' 

In the persistent default of public con- 
veyances, they asked and found their 
way to the station on foot—a long way— 
and then in their places in the belated 
train they resumed the argument of 
their wonder and gladness at that im- 
mortality which they had been sensible 
of even in the place where all that was 
mortal of their beloved author’s life re- 
mained. Why was she so persistently, so 
increasingly, so, next after Shakespeare, 
Shakespeareanly alive? One held, and 
the others more and more conceded, the 
point that it was because as the world 
civilized and enlightened to her level, 
so far above the average of her own 
time, the world must hold her in ever- 
widening appreciation and affection. 
With every succeeding generation she 
must be more read, and with her to be 
more read was to be more loved, so that 
at last all her readers must be as elect 
as her editors and biographers. Of this 
select companionship the pilgrims dis- 
tinctly felt themselves, as they whirred 
on up to London in the soft early eve- 
ning light, and looked out on the reversal 
of the morning landscape from the win- 
dows of the first-class carriage where 
they had been forced to take places in 
default of those third-class seats which 
their tickets entitled them to. 

















Mier of us are hopefully looking 


forward to an era, or even a long 

vista of eras, in literature which 
for great individual examples shall equal 
or surpass those which we account most 
brilliant in the past, and to which we 
point with pride, as justifying our es- 
timate of human possibilities, and with 
shame, according to our estimate of our 
present infirmities. 

Our expectation is indefinite. Gen- 
erally, or at least reasonably, it can only 
be the hope that genius will emerge as 
freshly and as abundantly in the future 
as in the past. We editors, who sit 
down to our daily feast of manuscripts, 
are eagerly waiting for it to become a 
festival, and a single writer of eminent 
genius in poetry or fiction, greeting us, 
would make it seem like that. We are 
not looking for another Shakespeare or 
another Dickens, but for some creator 
just as surprising. There are no repeti- 
tions in this evolution. The very ap- 
pearance of a repetition is a sign either 
of deliberate imitation or of that uncon- 
scious assimilation which we pardon and 
may even commend in the young no- 
vitiate. 

There is genius enough in the human 
world, and as much of it at one time as 
another, if we consider it in its essence; 
it is as common as the light and air, as 
seeing and breathing, as elemental pas- 
sion and appetite. Like all that is most 
essential, it seems negligible. It is 
spontaneous, and spontaneities escape 
the appreciation we give to accomplish- 
ments. The man who can lift a ton 
excites admiration, while that wonder- 
ful organism, the human body, is taken 
as a matter of course, as are all the ex- 
quisitely shaped living things that spring 
up about us without effort. Genius is 
the very essence and potence of creation 
—not only of all becoming, but of the 
informing intelligence, of native reason 
and sympathy, the ground of harmony 
and harmonious correspondence. 


The editor of a magazine that is espe- 
cially devoted to creative literature, is 
on the lookout for any trace of this 
generic quality, though he is supposed 
to be forearmed against it and ready to 
suppress it on sight; he eagerly wel- 
comes a gleam of it in its native naked- 
ness or disguised by beggarly rags; it 
is a vital part of such genius as he him- 
self has to detect it and respond to it. 
But unless genius has on the fitting gar- 
ment it does not make for him the 
longed-for festival, nor will it for his 
readers, though their expectation is usu- 
ally quite within the limits fixed by 
previous exhibits. 

The native quality of genius in the 
simplest investment has a rare charm. 
For, common as this quality is, the 
heavenliness of childhood, the grace of 
unspoiled natures, the wild honey of our 
life, it seldom lives and moves in con- 
scious literary expression save as it crops 
out unawares. _aanerece was full of it 
before it became literature or was ac- 
quainted with grammar. The purpose 
of creative art, at one with nature, is to 
express in concrete embodiment this 
quality native to life; to emphasize it 
by elimination so that it shall be seen 
and felt in its true nature; to portray it 
in character, in action, or in passion. 
Thus art has an evolution corresponding 
to life, its investment becoming ever 
more complex. The artist has the vis- 
ion and feeling of life only by growing 
into it, and thus only can give it a natural 
investment. The poet does not put on 
his singing-robes, nor the novelist those 
manners of thinking, feeling, and ex- 
pression which are his style; the rai- 
ment is intimate, but enriched by the 
life he has grown into, so that, save as it 
is colored by temperament, it is not 
separately individual, but a product of 
the individualism created by the world 
and society which have engaged his 
sympathetic curiosity and interest. 

The young writer of fiction, before he 
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has a developed sensibility, is likely to 
work from the outside, handling his 
material as one does in the fabrication 
of a structure, and in order to give his 
composition distinction he must sub- 
stitute originality of invention for crea- 
tive imagination. If he is clever he 
may try to make up for lack of sym- 
pathy by smartness and agility of dic- 
tion. He aims at effective accomplish- 
ment. His invention may be novel and 
impressive, serving for entertainment, 
and it may succeed; his efforts may in- 
deed deserve success, as ministering to 
the general enjoyment. The vast ma- 
jority of the fiction that gets published 
or wins large applause may have less 
piquancy of appeal. Not all, nor nearly 
all the stories in our first-class mag- 
azines belong to creative literature, 
though meeting the indispensable con- 
dition that in some new fashion they 
shall be interesting. 

But pure genius, plastic and formless, 
will not relieve literature from medioc- 
rity, though with the simplest invest- 
ment it will give poem or story unusual 
charm. It is the touch of nature. 
Some writers have begun that way, so 
little courting success that they have 
been surprised by it. What they did 
seemed to them common rather than 
uncommon, and so it was, in the true 
sense of the term, in the sense of com- 
monness as implying the sympathy 
which makes community. Common- 
ness is the heritage of genius, though so 
few writers partake of and realize this 
heritage, trying so hard to do the un- 
common thing. Therefore it is that 
those to whom we justly attribute the 
quality of genius do what seems to us 
the unusual thing by keeping to life’s 
common currents. William Blake was 
a singular example of this course of 
genius as a vision begotten of sym- 
pathy—a genetic knowledge, as dis- 
tinguished from acquired information, 
illustrating also the faculty of genius in 
its spontaneity as a power shaping its 
own investment. 

The writer of fiction who begins in sim- 
ple fashion to embody the impressions 
of life made on a quickly sympathetic 
sensibility, having had no preparatory 
discipline of literary exercises, is so 
near to that pure plasticity in which art 


has its origin that he does not seem to 
the editor who accepts—for this kind 
usually has its first appearance in maga- 
zines—or to the reading world, a coming 
rotagonist in the arena, or one likely to 
e reckoned among the “great masters.” 
The spontaneous creation is wonderful, 
but not important—not even grown up, 
it has so soft and pliant a structure, 
with no round-up of style or plot. It 
runs on and on, like the unstudied sen- 
tences in Mary Wilkins’s early stories: 
and but for such rhythmic fluency and 
such dramatic representativeness as 
characterize children’s games, along 
with the naive play of fancy, we should 
not suspect it of art. It surprises us as 
flowers do springing up among the crops 
that are tributary to the visible wealth 
of nations. For the moment of its 
spontaneity it has the charm that child- 
hood has for us, and, like childhood, it is 
at once fresh and mysteriously antique, 
a glimpse of eternity. A number of a 
magazine made up of such creations 
would be rare indeed, since the whole 
world could not minister to its com- 
pletion; but, if it were possible, the 
editor would find himself presiding at 
a kind of children’s festival rather than 
at that great festival of his dreams, 
where should sit poets, novelists, and 
sages outranking all past exemplars. 
he kind of beginning story-writer 
we have been describing, untrained, un- 
influenced by books, directly embodying 
the impressions made upon a plastic 
sensibility, can hardly be said ever to 
have emerged in the absolute purity of 
the type. Mary Wilkins came nearer 
to the realization of it than any writer 
known to us. William Blake, in his 
poetry, affords the best example of the 
type preserved in a writer's maturity, 
unless we except Coleridge’s “‘Ancient 
Mariner,” as we must if instancing a 
single creation. Notable instances of 
precosity are hardly ever pertinent to 
the type. 

Usually, as we have said, a writer’s 
first attempts show more of conscious 
effort than of his genius. This may be 
the case when genius is finally to pre- 
vail and determine the career. Genius 
waits upon effort, waits often for a 
structure which it may occupy and 
transform to its finer uses, reaping where 
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it has not sown. It delights in exer- 
cises not native to it, exhausts talent, 
fancy, ingenuity, and invention, and 
makes artifice tributary to art. Of the 
very essence of childhood at its plastic 
source, it leaps toward adolescence and 
virility. Itself bound up with the won- 
der of life, it covets for its investment 
the phenomenal strangeness of romance. 

Our hope of a vital literature is 
grounded upon genius as pre-eminently 
social—a communal heritage. It has 
hereditary distinction—else race would 
not count for so much—-inexplicable 
distinctions also in diverse strains of 
specialization, but in no way associated 
with privilege, class, or circumstance. 
While it is corrupted by private ambi- 
tion or spoiled by masterfulness, it, 
by virtue of its sympathy, naturally 
tends to mastery and leadership, as ser- 
vice demanded of its eminence—life ris- 
ing to the height from which it may most 
beneficently fall. Individual genius is 
inseparable from that of the race, sym- 
pathetically blending with all the cur- 
rents of contemporary life, and accepting 
its ideals. 

A study of past examples of creative 
literature shows that while genius is 
essential to art, none of these examples 
would have attained eminence in its own 
time, or have survived for our admira- 
tion, by virtue of genius alone. The 
pure gold has in this mint been very 
much adulterated by mixture with baser 
metal, and it is this adulteration which 
gave ancient art the structural excel- 
lence and objective impressiveness which 
have preserved it to us, conveying, 
al an investment not wholly the 
product of creative imagination and 
alien to our thought and sym — 
the beauty of form which is ere 
pure genius and has an everlasting td 
peal. 

The demand upon genius changes its 
character with the transformation of 
our ideals and especially with such a 
transformation of human sensibility, 
from the central principle of sympathy, 
as has occurred since the middle of the 

nineteenth century, radically modifying 
our appreciation of the past and our 
expectation of the future. Our interest 
in past art and literature has come to 
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depend more upon what we have in 
common with the past, so that our criti- 
cism has become sympathetically in- 
terpretative rather than formal and 
scholastic, selective of that in the life 
of the past which has duration and 
penetration into the living present. We 
appreciate the heroic impulse, Homeric, 
medieval, and Elizabethan, but as 
turned from its aims in the past toward 
those which appeal to our modern hu- 
manism. The tendency is toward a 
literature creative in its whole texture, 
or, as we phrase it, a creative realism, 
following the lines of a life felt as well as 
imagined rather than those of invention 
or romantic fancy, yet not infantile in 
its plasticity, but structural to the full 
stature of virile and buoyant humanity. 
This new path may lead to no Aéschy- 
lean or Shakesperian heights, and so our 
coming literature may be deemed medi- 
ocre for lack of towering eminences, but 
it will not be pulseless, nor void of the 
mighty reactions which make for sur- 
prising renewals. 

Genius entering and fully occupying 
its heritage of commonness, becoming 
the leaven of the humanity it illumi- 
nates and this a principle of social evolu- 
tion, gains more than it surrenders, and 
its increase is in the terms of living wis- 
dom and power. Novelists like George 
Eliot, Hardy, Meredith, Howells, and 
James, won erful as their culture of this 
field has been, have only begun to realize 
its possibilities. Among the later writ- 
ers of fiction, none has more closely, 
more sympathetically and with clearer 
intuition followed the lines of life than 
Mrs. Deland has in her recent novels. 

We are not of those who fear that 
when men cease to fight one another 
hey will find no other test of courage 

rf virility, or that there can be no 
nobler heroism to displace the vanishing 
heroisms of the past, or that higher hu- 
man ideals must connote a decadence of 
literature. The literature we are ex- 


pecting, as the result of tendencies al- 
ready manifest, will not sink into vague 
subjectivity, but more eagerly and pas- 
sionately than any previous literature 
will, for its investment, seize upon the 
whole world open to an ever-broadening 
consciousness and experience. 
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A Spasm of Economy 


BY FREDERICK M. SMITH 


ISS BETTY MALLARD, sparkling 
as the November morning, stood in 
front of the long, three-paneled mirror 
trying on a winter hat, while I lounged 

in a cane chair fiddling with my stick. Ma- 
dame Florette, a comely milliner, the tight- 
ness of whose black gown drew prompt 
attention to her bodily presence, stood in 
polite tolerance holding a second hat. 

The one on Miss Mallard’s head was 
brown, shaped like a shallow inverted bowl, 
had a coil of brown velvet round the crown, 
and at the side one little bunch of orange- 
hued roses held in place by a silver orna- 
ment. The one in Madame Florette’s hand 
was smaller and simpler; it was all of black 
save for the brim’s white edge and a single 
white gull’s wing poised at the side. It was 
not obtrusive, but it had distinction. 

“Which do you like, George?” asked Betty. 

“The other one,” and I indicated the crea- 
tion in Madame Florette’s hands. 


“T like it best myself; but I simply can’t 
pay thirty dollars for a hat now. This one is 
only fifteen; and I’ve got to be economical.” 

“It’s poor economy to buy something you 
don’t want just because it’s cheaper than 
something you do want,” I remarked. 

“But this one looks very well on me.” 

“You could say as much fer a fish-basket,” 
said I. 

Her eyes had a momentary gleam of appre- 
ciation, but her only answer was a sniff. Any 
other retort was precluded by the fact that 
she was changing hats and her mouth was 
doing duty as a pin-holder. 

‘That is much the most becoming,” de- 
clared Madame. 

“*Naturally, since it costs thirty dollars,” 
retorted her customer. “But there’s not 
enough diffe rence in looks to make the differ- 
ence 1n price. 

“The black one is imported,” submitted 
the milliner. 














“THE OTHER ONE,’ AND I INDICATED THE 
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“I can’t afford foreign luxuries,” 
Betty. 

“If you were poor,” I observed, “it would 
be different. But you’re not. You're the 
spoiled daughter of a well-to-do banker and 
you're merely hi 1ving a Momentary spasm of 
economy. 

“Ttisn’t a spasm. I’ve already drawn half 
my next month’s allowance; and, besides, 
it's Thanksgiving and I must have some 
money for charities.” 

She threw this over her shoulder at me as 
she was tilting her head at strange angles to 
give herself a better view of the hat. With 
reluctance, but decision, she finally removed 
it and again assumed the brown one with 
the roses. 

“*T rather like this,” said she. 

“But you want the other,” said I. 

“And I can’t afford it. Think how much 
one can do with fifteen dollars. There are 
lots of poor people who need things at this 
time of year. 

‘The poor have far too much attention at 
these times,” I declared. ‘‘What we need is 
a philanthropist who will give to persons of 
modest means the things of beauty which 
their souls crave. Is not life more than 
meat?” 

“Well, meat comes first,” decided Betty. 
“I'd like this.” And here she tried on for the 
third time the black affair. ‘ But”—and 
here she put It off again as if she were repel- 
ling Satan—‘but | simply can’t afford it. 
I'll take the other.” 

Again Madame Florette adjusted the 
brown on Miss Mallard’s head, the latter 
using her hat-pins with a vigor that meant 
no retreat. 

“T’ll wear it,” she announced. And I saw 
in her decision a fear that if she didn’t make 
the bargain inevitable she might yet change 
her mind. 

Madame Florette permitted herself a 
French lift of the shoulders which signified 
an unenthusiastic acceptance of the sale. 
Though, to be sure, the shrug was not very 
French, as the lady is Irish by parentage, 
Gallic merely by profession. 

Betty paid cash, it being one of her rules 
never to have things charged, and we de- 
parted. In her defense I must explain that 
she had returned from the South but two 
days before; which accounts for her late pur- 
chase of so important a thing as a winter hat. 

As we emerged into the street she smiled 
righteously. ‘Now I can do lots of things. 


sighed 


First we'll go down to Hunt’s and I'll send 
a basket of groceries to Sarah, the old colored 
woman who washes for us.” 

There was a cheery atmosphere outside— 
a still and snappy cold, slippery sidewalks 
crowded with intent and careful shoppers, 
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appetizingly decorated windows, a sound of 
creaking wheels. 

“Tl have a turkey,” Betty decided when 
we arrived at the grocery. 

“But turkeys are twenty-eight cents a 
pound,” I warned. “A duck or a chicken 
will be quite as acceptable to Sarah.” 

“I don’t have to economize now. And it 
looks so stingy to send a chicken when at 
lhanksgiving everybody wants turkey.” 

Of course she had her own way, and a basket 
of groceries, including a small turkey, celery, 
cranberries, hominy, and flour was sent to 
Sarah. The bill was four dollars and fifty- 
five cents. We left the grocery with the glow 
of philanthropists. 

On the corner stood a Salvation Army lass 
collecting funds for the big dinner. Betty 
had out her purse in an instant. “It’s a good 
opportunity to get rid of these horrid silver 
dollars,” said she, dropping two into her 
hand. 

“Poor thing!” she added, as we proceeded. 
‘Fancy having to wear a hat like that!’ 

‘Pretty is as pretty does,” I reminded her. 

“It can be carried to an extreme,” said 
she, pausing in front of a jeweler’s window 
to gaze at her new hat in the great mirror 
that backed the display. 

As we turned away a limousine swept up 
to the curb, the door opened, a splendidly 
bedecked head was thrust out, and a shrill, 
feminine voice called, “ Betty! oh, Betty!” 

It was young Mrs. Phil Philips. 

‘I’m glad to see you!” she bubbled. “Tm 
collecting money for the Associated Charities 
feed. We're going to give a turkey dinner 
and a pair of mittens to every poor child in 
the lower town.’ 

“Of course,” said Betty. “I’m glad to 
help. Here’s five. I happen to be flush.” 

“Oh, then if you’re flush,” beamed Mrs. 
Phil—she’s one of -those annoying women, 
who leave their children at home to play god- 
mother to Tom, Dick and Reginald—*‘if 
you're flush, maybe you'd like to put your 
name to this. We're getting up a subscrip- 
tion to send Dr. Radway to the Holy Land 
in January. | know you belong to the First 
Church, but we’re all Presbyterians.’ 

“Oh, well,” ag wer Betty. “Put me down 
for two ru i Here, I'll pay you now so 
as to get it off my mind.” 

“T haven’t any change,” demurred the 
wily Mrs. P., holding on to Betty’s bill. 

“Never mind; five, then,” said Betty, gaz- 
ing so fascinatedly at Mrs. Phil’s hat that 
she forgot business. 

“George?” coaxed Mrs. Philips, extending 
he T list to me. 

“You don’t expect an Episcopalian to con- 
tribute to the high jinks of a Presbyterian?” 
I countered. 
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“The dinner, then?” 

“He’s already given to that,” said Betty, 
sharply. “‘ Bye-bye.” 

The door of the limousine closed. “‘ How 
pretty the hats are this year!” observed my 
companion as we moved off. Three yards 
farther she stopped deliberately in front of a 


' dry-goods store, in the window of which was 


a display of black goods. They made an 
effective mirror, and 
though Betty pretended 


DRAWER 967 
“IT wish I could have afforded the other 


hat,” said she. 

“Take it back now and get the other,” I 
counseled. 

“After I’ve paid for this and worn it! I 
couldn’t be so small, even if she’d let me. 
And | tell you | can’t afford it. It’s awful 
to be poor.” 

“It’s worse to be stubborn.” 





to be looking at the 
cloth, I saw that she was 
re-estimating her late 
purchase. She settled it 
on her head with a shake, 
and a small sigh escaped 
her as she turned away. 
Just then, as if Fate 
were stage-managing the 
thing, whom should we 
meet but Maud Knowl- 
ton. I was going to say 
that she looked like a 
princess, but that would 
be unjust to Maud. She 
has the hardy northern 
European variety of 
princess left a very con- 
siderable distance in the 
rear. She looks just what 
she is—a handsome 
young American girl 
with a large allowance, a 
boarding-school educa- 
tion, and not enough 
book-learning to have 
visibly affected her looks. 
She is thoroughly lik- 
able and a great friend 
of ours. On this morn- 
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ing—mark the hand of 
Fate—she was wearing a 
hat most beautifully and 
wonderfully made. It 
did not look like the invention of man: it was 
rather as if it had been dreamed by Virot or 
made to music by Chanel. 

Maud stopped to greet Betty, afd ended 
by asking, “How do you like my hat?” It 
was not her vanity; she was as a child asking 
the approval of the connoisseur, for every- 
body knows that, though Maud dresses well, 
Betty usually dresses better. 

The latter responded volubly that it was 
lovely; though I saw that it cost her a pang 
to admit it. 

“Tt’s a Paris-pattern hat that mother got 
in Cincinnati. Do you really like it?” 

After leaving Maud we went into Prindle’s 
to get a hot chocolate; and here Betty gazed 
long at herself in the wall mirror. 


“IT's A PARIS PATTERN. DO YOU REALLY LIKE IT? I'M SO GLAD!” 


“And it’s worse still to be disagreeable. 
If I have to wear old things you might at 
least be sympathetic.” 

I put my hand out and touched the pink 
of her wrist. ‘“‘Cheer up, old lady,” said I. 
“You look very well in it.” 

“You’re just trying to console me,” she 
objected. 

I gave up. There was no use trying to 
please a woman in that state of mind. 

On Thanksgiving Day I dined at the Mal- 
lards’, and we did not leave the house. On 
the day following I turned up there at three 
in the afternoon, for Betty was going with 
me to call on my aunt Jane. 

I thought she looked queer when she came 
in dressed for the street; but it was a minute 
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“T thought you never 
had things charged,” I 
ventured, weakly. 

At this she gleamed. 
“T didn’t. I went to 
father and made a clean 
breast of the whole thing; 
and it turned out beau- 
tifully. He'd just made 
a lot of money on a busi- 
ness deal, and he was so 
good-humored that he 
gave me fifty dollars in 
addition to my _allow- 
ance. So you see,” and 
in her eyes appeared 
a humorous twinkle 
“you see it was a good 
thing, after all. If | 
hadn’t got that first hat 
1 wouldn’t have had so 
much money to give 
away; and I did do some 
good with it, didn’t 1?” 

I sniffed, and she 
whipped round on the 
other tack. “Still, I’ve 








“YOU DID CHANGE IT?” 


before I realized just what had happened. 
She was wearing the black hat. 

I gaped. “You did change it?” 

She shook her head, and stared straight at 
me without the flick of an eyelash. 

“But—” 

“I'd worn it three times and it was full 
of holes. She wouldn’t change it.” 

“You got both!” 

“1 couldn’t go on wearing that other thing, 
could 1?” 

“T thought it was a very good hat.” 

““You know I looked horrid in it. I was 
just pretending to myself that I didn’t. And 
it was foolish to pretend longer.” 


A Domestic Tragedy 
T is said that the tragedies of early 

married life sometimes seem to lessen as 
they are seen through the perspective of 
years. 
' A young wife came to her mother-in-law 
with a heart-broken expression not long ago, 
and threw herself on the couch in the aban- 
donment of grief. 

“Why, Annette, what is the matter?” 
anxiously exclaimed the older woman. “Has 
anything happened to Frank?” 

“Oh, mother, how can I tell you. He’s 


learned my lesson,” said 

she, solemnly... “I’ve 

learned that as a rule 

it’s not economy to buy 

something you don’t 
want just because it’s cheaper than some- 
thing you do want. Come along; I’m 
ready.” 

Quotation is the subtlest form of flattery. 
1 was so tickled at the whole business that 
that afternoon when she saw an eighteen- 
dollar pendant that she liked I got it 
for her. And we were both correspondingly 
happy. 

Still I wonder if an economist would have 
found something to criticize in our philoso- 
phy. For I figure that Betty’s experiment 
cost her father and myself sixty-eight dol- 
lars more than it would have if she had 
bought the hat she wanted in the first place. 


taken to staying out nights!” cried the un- 
happy bride. 

“*How long has this been going on, dear? 
It doesn’t seem possible! I used to know all 
about my boy’s habits, and certainly that 
was not among the number. How late does 
he stay away?” 

“Well, you know he usually leaves the 
office at five-thirty, mother. Night before 
last he never got home until twenty minutes 
after six, and last night he never set foot in 
the house until half-past six. Oh, what 
shall I do!” 


Cog Penney ane et eee 
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Called Home 


NOTED clergyman whose pas- 

torate is in a well-known city 
was spending a few days at the 
summer home of one of his con- 
gregation. 

While seated on the piazza one 
afternoon with his hostess her little 
boy and girl came running toward 
them; the former with a rat, held 
at arm’s-length by the tail. 

“Don’t be afraid, mother,” he 
called. “It is quite dead! We 
beat him and beat him!” each decla- 
ration being illustrated by an im- 
aginary blow on the rat. Then, 
feeling a deference might be due 
the clergyman, he said, in measured, 
solemn tones and with uplifted 
eyes, “ Yes, we beat him and beat 
him until — God — called — him— 
home.” 


Too Close for Comfort 


GROUP of grieving depositors 

stood on the sidewalk before 
the closed doors of a recently de- 
funct bank. It wasn’t a merry 
scene. One man who had lost his 
all was trying to brace up a colored 
grandpa whose white wool bobbed 
up and down into the folds of a 
bandana. 

“Don’t cry, Uncle,” he said. 
burst every day, you know.” 

“Yes, sir, I know it, but—huh! huh! 
huh!—dis bank—huh! huh!—done bus’ 
right in mah face!” 


“Banks 
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THe O_p GENTLEMAN: “ Bless my soul! 
Perhaps I'd better go round the other way.” 





A Skeptic 


MARY had a little lamb, 


Missouri was its source, 


And everything that Mary said 


The lamb would doubt, of course. 


It never contradicted her 


Openly, but ah! 


To everything that Mary said, 


It always answered “ Ba-a-ah!”’ 


A Puzzler 


VERY mother knows of the time when 
questions, often unanswerable, come 

too thick and fast for the nerve-balance of a 
busy housewife. 

On baking-day mamma turned rather 
crossly to little Elsie. 

“For mercy’s sake, stop asking so many 
questions, child!” 

“Well, mamma, just tell me this: which 
is the front end of this biscuit?” 


A Time for Everything 
QO! \E of the surgeons at the United States 
Naval Hospital, Boston, was making 

preparations to perform a slight operation 
upon a negro sailor, when he noticed that the 
patient had become quite nervous, so, in or- 
der to reassure him and divert his mind, the 
surgeon said: 

“Johnson, you must not think about this; 
just think of Booker Washington.” 

To which the negro replied, “‘ Now, boss, 
don’t you talk to me about Booker Wash- 
ington; you talk about Gawd.” 


some players think too much of mere chess 


Exceptions Noted by Moses 


HERE was no love lost between a certain 

pupil and the teacher of a colored school 
in Richmond. Moses thought the teacher 
was too critical, to which effect he had ex- 
pressed himself more than once, with the 
result that he had been disciplined. 

“You are giving attention to what I[-say, 
Moses,” said the teacher one day during the 
course of a talk to her class. 

“Yes, teacher, I is payin’ attention, ’deed 
I is,” Moses hastened to say. 

“You should never say ‘I is’!”” admonished 
the teacher. “I have told you a thousand 
times. You know the correct form. There 
are no exceptions to its use. Give me two 
examples at once.” 

“Yessum,” said Moses, meekly. 
one of de letters of de alphabet. 
pronoun.” 


“T am 
I am a 


Non-partisan 


EORGE, the sexton’s youngest, was re- 
counting the prowess of his grandfather 
to Herbert, the rector’s son, who was prop- 
erly impressed, and asked: 
“Your grandfather on your father’s or 
mother’s side?” 
“Oh, he sticks up for both of ’em,” said 
George. 


The Remedy 


RS. RAY had just engaged a new nurse- 

maid for her baby. One morning, 
shortly after the girl’s arrival, she appeared 
before her mistress, and said: 

“Please, ma’am, I don’t know what’s the 
matter with the baby, but he cries and cries. 
I can do nothing to quiet him.” 

Mrs. Ray was lost in thought for a mo- 
ment. Suddenly she brightened up and 
replied: 

“I know what it is, Minnie. Baby’s last 
nurse was a colored girl. You will find the 
stove polish on the third shelf of the kitchen 
closet.” 
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The Usurper 





His Choice 


BY SARAH REDINGTON 


HE likes his Humpty Dumpty with the 
comic painted grin; 
He likes the great big strap-on drum that 
makes a warlike din; 
He loves old Prince, the spotty horse with 
nostrils wide and red; 
But they lie upon the hearthrug when he’s 
carried off to bed. 


Before his supper’s ready, when nap and 
walk are done, 

With dump-cart and with choo-choo cars he 
has the best of fun. 

And sometimes when the Sandman comes 
he leaves them with a sigh, 

But he never takes them with him to the 
Land of Sleepy-by. 


For even when you're only two (which isn’t 
very old), 

You know that toys of wood and tin are 
hard and sharp and cold, 








“Willie, take your spoon at once ! 


Not nice at all to cuddle, 
all is done and said 
The cuddly kind’s the only kind of toy to 

take to bed. 


and when 


Old Fritz, the brown-plush dachshund, is a 
shabby, tailless dog; 

A button eye is missing from the friendly 
Golliwog; 

The Bunny’s lost his stuffing, the Teddy 
Bear’s a sight; 

But oh, they’re just the nicest toys to share 
your crib at night! 


It’s drum and sword and trumpet in val- 
iant daytime plays; 

For garden path, Fo wagon red; the spade 
for seaside days; 

But oh, the toys you love the best when 
you are half past two, 

They surely are the comfy ones that sleep 
o’ nights with you! 


— 8°68 Apoans = 


How often do I have to tell 


: : 9 
you it’s bad manners to drink up your soup with your trunk! 
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Merriman’s 
Best Books 


With every set of the 
Tales of the Frontier, eight 
volumes, we will include a 
set of three volumes — the 
best books by the clever and 
highly interesting writer 
Henry Seton Merriman. 
These are the books: 

THE VULTURES 
WITH EDGED TOOLS 
THE SOWERS 

These are brilliant novels 
of life in high and low circles. 
The scenes are in Russia, 
in fashionable London, in 
darkest Africa, and among 
diplomatic centers. 





Tales of the Frontier 


Tales of men with the 
bark on! Tales that make 
the heart beat fast! Here is 
life on the frontier—-where 
justice is swift and primi- 
tive—where life is in the 
open—where love of adven- 
ture is inborn——where free- 
dom reigns supreme. 


You will pronounce 





Eight Books 
Selected from 
Thousands 


THE SPOILERS 

By Rex Beach 
CARDIGAN 

By Robert W.Chambers] 
THE RED LANE 

By Holman Day 
THE SQUAWMAN 

By J. O. Faversham 
THE HERITAGE OF THE 

DESERT By Zane Grey 

SANTA FE’S PARTNER 

By Thomas A. Janvier 
JUDITH of THE PLAINS 

By Marie Manning 
THE SETTLER 

By Herman Whitaker 


TALES OF THE FRONTIER 


one of the most fascinating 
you have ever read. Every 
line—every word—in the 


Tales of the Frontier will hold 
your interest. 











AN EXCEPTIONAL OFFER 


Tales of the Frontier . 
All for 
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Merriman’s Best Books 
Payable ‘*1 Monthly £ / 


3 Volumes 
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Harper’s Magazine 


1 Year 


The Tales of the Frontier are bound in olive-green embossed 
book cloth, titles and tops in gilt, head and tail bands, 
and trimmed edges. PRINTED from large copper- 
faced type—on a dull-finished white-wove paper 
of extreme lightness—wide margins—title pages 

in colors. ILLUSTRATIONS from drawings 
by artists of distinction. Merriman’s Best 
Books are bound in a red embossed book o 
cloth—otherwise are uniform with the So" sterstan 
Tales of the Frontier. Both sets and on 
the Magazine are sent on approval. Koy! 
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Mark Twain| Your United 


A Biography St ates By Arnold 
By Albert Bigelow Paine Bennett 
More fascinating than fiction is this true | If John Bull were our next-door neighbor, 
story of him who might well have been called | gifted with sympathy, insight, a kindly 
the First American of his period. He saw all | sense of humor 
phases of our lives — and lived most of them. 
This biography is as full of fun and humor 
and rollicking anecdote as the writings of 
Mark Twain himself. As diversified, too, 
for this Great Author was the plaything of 
whimsical Fate, that mingled tragedy and 


John Bull IS all that—in the person of 
Arnold Bennett. He is not only brilliant, 
but fair, not only able, but just. The dis- 
tinguished author has written his impressions 
of our country with all the vivacity of a 
adventure and laughter and failure and “i No English author since Thackeray 
, iy r : 1as been welcomed to the United States 
success in swift advance. with such spontaneous enthusiasm : 
Octavo, Uniform Red Cloth, Trade Edition, , SI Regge =: — = 

. : —s . | Arnold Bennett. All doors were opened 

3 Vols. (in a bor), $6 net; Octavo, Cloth, | +, him. He saw more in a comparatively 

Full Gilt Backs, Gilt Tops, Library Edition, : cs " = he | geet. 

hoy a ‘ brief visit than most of us see in a life- 

8 Vols. (in a bor), $7 net; Octavo, Three- | 





quarter Calf, Gilt Tops, 3 Vols. (in a-boz), ane. 
$14.50 net; Octavo, Three-quarter Levant, Many Illustrations by Frank Craig. 
Gilt Tops, 3 Vols. (in a box), $15.50 net | Crown Octavo, Cloth, $2.00 net 


Reflections of a Beginning Husband 
By Edward Sandford Martin 


“The witty and humorous handling of the marriage problem by a safe and sane thinker, as 
done in this book, will prove a source of pleasure even to a bachelor.’’—Boston Globe. 

“Once started, the book refuses to be put aside. It is something new and good.’’—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

‘A good book for those who are married and those who are going to be.”’— Savannah News. 

“Let husbands read this book; it will do them no harm.’’—Los Angeles Times. 

“Quiet humor, honest sentiment, and fidelity to life.””—Brooklyn Times. 

“An example of just what contemporary American literature needs.’’—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 


The Bend in the Road ” "ssi 

e end In in Od ry. = 
“A book full of a rare charm. The humor in the volume is very suggestive of Walt 

Whitman, and Thoreau at his best has never shown a truer appreciation of Nature. . . . 

There is a chapter equal to anything Robert Louis Stevenson has written and it is entitled 

‘A Sermon in Apple-trees.’ ‘The Bend in the Road’ deserves an abiding and honored place 


on the bookshelves of one’s library.”-—Oakland (Cal.) Tribune. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.00 net 








In the Courts of Memory 
By Madame L. de Hegermann-Lindencrone 


“Music and musicians, indeed, play an important part in her pleasant pages, which will 
be found to reflect much of the most brilliant European society of the last generation.” — 
London Daily Telegraph. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net 
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SPECIAL OFFER | 


FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY 
A Subscription for One Year to 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


with a set of 


MARK 
TWAIN’S 


WORKS 


THE AUTHOR'S 
NATIONAL 
EDITION 


@ The fact that every month 
of this year we sold more sets 
of this new Author’s National 
Edition than in the same month 


last year is the best proof of the . 4 Edition is sold 
quality of the books. oo ae 
+ THE HARPER WAY: 























@ The set is in twenty -five 
volumes, each measuring 5x7! 


‘ 4 ; Your sending us the attached 
inches. They are carefully = coupon merely indicates M11 


printed on excellent paper a that you want to see the 
; a books. We send them at our 8 pm 
and bound in a handsome red apeth ie cntete TWERS 
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are satisfied, all right; 


Please send me in The 


gilt, decorative design on P | = ook caee Gio Please send me in The 
shelf-back, a medallion of 3 a “collect.” You are free, a set of 
the great author on the : = = | «under no obliga- MARK TWAIN'S WORKS 
: t+ ce : tion when you 4 twenty - five volumes, cloth 
cover, head-bands, and ah ask us to send page 5 ay ay my ot es 
} . b retain the se lor ve days, 
title-pages in two colors. 4 . » the books 4 at the expiration of that time if 1 
a mS : for in 7 do not care for the books, 1 will 
@ Every word and every pict- \ spec- t £2.00 
ure contained in the most pei ) tion. A worth yotil the ful ee 
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Th i oe he pd ; — : , pile to receive HARPER'S MAGAZINE for one 
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SOME HARPER BOOKS 


WORTH WHILE 








POETRY 

Complete Poetical Works. By 
CHARLES SWINBURNE. 6 vols. 
and autograph Crown 8vo... 
Ap BG ann < cbse cicscusebes © 
Farm Ballads. By Witt Carveron. Il- 
lustrated Post &vo oe & 

Hawthorne and Lavender. By W. E. Hen- 
| o-? ,o O08 6 


ALGERNON 
Portrait 


.net $12.00 
50 


25 


.60 


TRAVE L AND EXPLORATION 


Picturesque Sicily. By 
The Mikado’s Empire. By Ws. ELtiot 
Grirris. llustrated 2 vols 8vo 6 
Jinrikisha Days in Japan. By E. R. Scip- 
MORE Illustrated Post 8vo 2 
The Ship-Dwellers. By A.tserr 
Paine. Illustrated 8vo 
The Land of the Midnight Sun. By Pavut B. 
Du CHaAILut Illustrated 2 vols. 8vo. 
In the Forbidden Land. By A. Henry Sav- 
AGE LANDOR. Illustrated. 8vo..... ° 
Innocents Abroad. By Marx Twary. Ill'd. 
Farthest North. By Dr. Friptjor Nansen. 
Popular Edition. 2 vols..... 


Witiram A. 


BIOGRAPHY | 

Napoleon: The Last Phase. By Lorp Ross- 
BERY. Post “~ .$ 
Levd Chatham. 


Edison: 
| 


ry Lorp Rosepery 
His Life 4 Inventions, By Frank 
Dygr and T. CommerrorD MARTIN. 
Illus trated 2 vols. 8vo. net 
Lew Wallace: An Autobiography. Illustrated 


PaTon.$2.50 


0 


Y 


2 vols Svo. net 5.0 


My Mark Twain. By W D. Hows.ts. net 

Kismarck’s Autobiography. Portraits. 2 vols 

Life of Samuel J. Tilden. By Joun Bice- 
Low. Illustrated 2 vols. &8vo 

Thomas Nast: Hig Period and His Pictures. 
By At BERT BIGELOW PAINE. 425 illus- 
tratio 8SVO... 

The Mendelssohn Family. By Sesastian 
HENSBI Two Portraits. 8vo.......net ; 

Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By Geo. 
Orto TREVELYAN. i12mo 

Marion Harland’s Autobiography. 


ECONOMICS 
Socialism. By W. H. MALLock .net $2 
Wealth Against Commonwealth. By Henry 
Demarest Lioyp.. sasixebane I 
Elements of International Law. wy GEorGE 


B. Davis vern nase. ie 


Principles of Political Economy. 
NEWCOMB 

The Future in America, 
Illustrated 


By SIMON 


By H. G. WELLs. 


-net 2. 


HISTORY 


A History of the American People. By 
we yopROW Witson. Profusely eer) 9 
rls. 8vo é-o6 ae 

The ‘tmastene Nation—A History. " Edited ay 

ALBert BvsuHne.t Hart. Maps. 27 vols. 


net, each 2. 


The Rise of the Dutch Sagetee, By Joun 
Loturop MoTLery 6 

History of the United Netherlands, By Joun 
Loturop MOTLEY 2 

The nnn Struggle ‘Se Liberty. 
Pr eY Bicetow. Illustrated 

A Constitutional History of the American Peo- 

3y Francis Newton THorPe 

A Popular Account of the Ancient —o By 
Sir J. Garpner Wiikinson. Ill'd 

A History of Our Own Times, By Ju STIN Mc- 
Cartuy. Illustrated. 5 vols............ 


2 vols. 5. 


2 vols. 3- 


4 Vols. 9.5 


6.55 











SCIENCE 

The Indians’ Book. By Naratie Curtis. 
Richly Illustrated. 8vo.... 

The Friendly Stars. By MarTHa 
Martin. Illustrated. Post 

Astronomy with the Naked Eye. By Gar- 
rett P. Serviss. Charts in Color... .net 

The Chemistry of Commerce. By Rosert 
KENNEDY Dunc*Nn. Illustrated. 8vo.net 

The Riddle of the Universe. By Ernst 
Hagecke.t. Post 8vo 

Sidelights on Astronomy. By s%: on New- 
COMB. 8vo .... net 

The Valor of Ignorance. By ‘Gen. HomER 
Lea. Crown 8vo 

How to Know Architecture. By Frank E. 
Wa uis. Fully Illustrated. Crown &8vo. . net 

The Story of Nineteenth-Ventury Science. By 
Henry Smitn Wittiams. Illustrated.... 


LITERATURE 


Literary Friends and Acquaintances. By W. 
D. Howes. Illustrated. 8vo 5 ae 

The Relation of Literature to Life. By 
Cuarites DupLEY WARNER. Post 8vo 

America in Literature. By Grorce E 
Woopperry. Post 8vo... net 

Letters of Robert and Elizabeth Browning. 
Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo 

Studies in Chaucer, 
BURY. 3 vols.. 

The Technique of the Novel. By Cc. F. 


EVANs 


By THOMAS R. Louns- 
Horne. 
net 


Essays in London. By Henry James 


RELIGIOUS 


Illustrated Bible Dictionary. By M.G. Easton.$1 

Reconstruction of Religious Belief. By W. H. 
MALLOCK 

The Great Religions of the World. 

The Administration of an Institutional Chareh. 
By Georce Hopces.... 

Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Christ. 
Wattace. Post 8vo.... 

The Story of the Other Wise Man. 
Henry VAN Dyke. Iilustrated. 


MUSIC 


Studies in Wagnerian Drama, 
KREHBIEL. 4 

The Story of the Bhinegold. By Anna 
Avice Cuapin. Illustrated. Post 8vo a. 

Tales from Wagner. By Anna A ice Cua- 
PIN. Illustrated. Post 8vo 


By Henry E. 


DRAMA 


The Servant in the House. By 
Rann Kennepy. Illustrated. Post 8vo $:. 

L’Aigion. By Epmon Rostanp. IIl'd.... 1 

Monna Vanna. By MAvuriIceE MAETERLINCK. 1.20 


HOUSEHOLD 


Manners and Social Usages. 
Social Usages at Washington. By Florence 
H. Hatt. 16mo Z® 
The Expert Waitress. By Anne FRANCES 
SPRINGSTEED. 16mo. net 
The Baby: His Care and Training. 
MARIANNA WHEELER. 16mo 
Hygiene for Mother and Child. 
McCartuy. Post 8vo 


CHARLES 


Illustrated.$1. 


By Dr. F. H. 
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A Remarkable Coincidence 


A HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


By their own President 


WOODROW WILSON 


It starts with a 
romance. Think of 
a man, unknown to 
the populace, writ- 
ing the story of the 
American people in 


It is written with 
the charm of a ro- 
mance; for if you 
have heard Presi- 


dent Wilson speak, 








the quiet of his li- 
brary at Princeton, 
and then, chiefly be- addresses, you can 
cause of the genius ay faintly imagine how 
shown in that his- 4 
tory, being called by 
the people, whose 
biographer he was, liant illuminative 
to govern them. 


or read any of his 


he revivifies the 


past with his bril- 


yet simple diction. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO YOU 
is contained in this great history. eta 


We have not room here to tell you how splendidly the books are bound, Se 
how interesting they are, how wonderfully illustrated they are (there are 


Send me, all charges 


over 750 illustrations), so we want to send them to you in The Harper Way. prepaid, A — 
That is, we will send you the entire set of WOODROW. WILSON’S /prorit 


PEOPLE, Five Volumes, 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, five volumes, cloth bind- Cleth Binding, suiject t ten 


days’ approval, and also enter 


ing, all charges prepaid, and enter your name as a subscriber for one my subscription to wenvats 
year to HARPER’S MAGAZINE or THE NORTH AMERICAN Se ee Unie c euien 


I agree to send you $1.00 a month 
REVIEW, for $12.00, payable $1.00 monthly. If you do not like /, "nti! ths total price. eee. ise 
the books when they reach you send them back .at our expense. =se 
If you do like them, send us $1.00 every month for twelve 
months. You thus have even greater opportunity to care- 
fully examine the books than if you came to our sales- 


room personally. 
RS, THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW may be substi 
— ” eo : meted YORK tuted for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, and the periodical 
. may be sent to a different address if desired. 
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“The Most Interesting Magazine in the World” 


-HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


FOR 1914 





The policy of H ARPER’S MAGAZINE may be summed up in a single 
word—interestingness. This quality is the one and only reason for 
the existence of any magazine. 

"| In its short stories, its serials, its special articles, and its illustra- 
tions this is the MAGAZINE'S first aim—to present something which 
is interesting—not something which you OUGHT to like, but some- 
thing which you DO ltke. 

{| Every month, while you are reading HARPER'S MAGAZINE, its 
editors and publishers are busy making plans, sending out expedi- 
tions, seeking new writers, all with a view to making the MAGAZINE 
for the new year better, more beautiful, and — more interesting. 
A few of these plans, which have already matured, are given here. 
But they are only a little foretaste of even greater things to come. 


ARNOLD BENNETT’S NEW NOVEL 
‘* The Price of Love’’ 








H ERE is a novel of an absolutely unique sort. 
In the very first instalment the reader is 
brought face to face with an extraordinary situ- 
ation in which all the pose characters of the 





story are involved. The mystery becomes more 
baffling as the story progresses, and not until the 
final chapters is it elucidated. In plot and exe- 
cution it is the biggest thing that Mr. Bennett 
has done. Everybody in America and England 
will soon be discussing it. It begins in the De- 
cember number, and will be beautifully illus- 


trated in full color by Mr. C. E. Chambers. 





Copyright, 1912, by Pirie MacDonald 


BOOTH TARKINGTON’S 


Novel of American Life 


O writer of to-day knows and portrays American life so vividly, 

so truthfully, and with such humor as Booth Tarkington. The 
scenes of his new novel are laid not in the great cities of the East, but 
in his own country—the real America —the Middle. West. Mr. Tar- 
kington’s earliest novel, “The Conquest of Canaan,” was one of the most 
successful in the great line of HARPER serials. An even greater success 
is predicted for the new story which will follow Mr. Bennett’s novel. 
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A New Series of ** Old Chester Tales’’ 
By MARGARET DELAND 


F all the famous stories which have appeared in HaRPER’s Maca- 
ZINE none have taken so strong a hold on the affections of the 
public as Mrs. Deland’s “Old Chester Tales.” The simple announce- 
ment of the fact that Mrs. Deland is writing more of these delightful 
stories will be of the greatest interest to all readers of the MAGAZINE. 
The first of the new Old Chester Tales will appear in an early number. 


The Story ot a Boy 
By HENRY VAN DYKE 


ITH deep reverence and with all his wonderful power of bringing 

up before us the scenes and peoples of days long past, Dr. van 
Dyke has written a story of the boyhood of Christ. He tells the story 
with rare gentleness and simplicity and his narrative is one which is 
destined to become a classic which will rank with “The Story of the 
Other Wise Man.” It will be illustrated in color by N. C. Wyeth. 


In Australian By-Paths 
By NORMAN DUNCAN 


EARLY ten months ago Norman Duncan set out on an interesting 

expedition for HARPER’s MaGazine. He went to discover Australia 
and with him went George Harding, the artist. He saw an Australia that 
the casual traveler will never see, and the articles which he has written 
are of a remarkable interest and novelty. They deal with the life of the 
gold-fields—the dry-blowers, prospectors, miners with tales of the days of 
the Coolgardie and Kalgoorlie rushes; with the vast Australian deserts, 
and the aboriginals which inhabit them; with life in the bush; with a 
long coaching trip through the Queensland back-blocks; with the trooper 
police and their adventurous lives; with tales of some extraordinary ar- 
rests of white and native offenders; with the black-trackers; with the 
Queensland coast and the Great Barrier Reef, the shell-divers, beche-de- 
mer divers, island life, hurricanes; with the adventurous settlers of the 
tropical Northern Territory; with Papua (British New Guinea), the can- 
nibals, pioneer planters, missionaries, exploration, and administration. 


Singing Through France 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


PROVENCE is the land of poets and poetry — peculiarly a land for 
a poet to write about. Mr. Richard Le Gallienne recently made 
a long walking trip through this romantic corner of France and has 
written a number of charmingly graceful articles descriptive of his journey. 
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Chapters from an Autobiography 
By W. D. HOWELLS 


HE life of William Dean Howells has been scarcely less typically 

American than that of Mark Twain—and no less interesting. 
Here and there in his books we have had glimpses of this life, but, after 
all, they were only glimpses. At last Mr. Howells has consented to write 
for Harper’s MaGazinE some chapters which are truly autobiographical, 
and in them we see him in his most delightful vein. The chapters are of 
the greatest interest as giving not only a vivid picture of the author’s early 
days and the men and women he has known, but in recording with both 
humor and fidelity certain unforgettable pictures of the life of the day. 


DIPLOMATIC DIALOGUES 
By THE HON. DAVID JAYNE HILL 


Formerly U.S. Ambassador to Germany 

LEW of our diplomats have been gifted with so graceful a pen as the 

Hon. Da~id Jayne Hill, who has written for HarpeR’s MAGazine 
some notable contributions on diplomacy. These diplomatic dialogues: 
are supposed to take place in a club at the capital and various states- 
men, diplomats, lawyers, and judges take part in them. The result 
is a surprisingly clear and delightfully stated presentation of some 
most interesting phases of the problems of our international relations. 


THE WONDERLAND OF SCIENCE 


N the field of science Harper’s MAGAZINE occupies a unique posi- 
tion. It is the one non-technical magazine for which the great 
men of the scientific world are willing to write. It has given to the 
world the first accounts of many of the most important scientific dis- 
coveries of ourtime. The coming year promises astounding revelations. 


TRAVEL BY LAND AND SEA 


ARPER’S MAGAZINE is a world magazine in other senses than 

its universal appeal. It sends out its own expeditions to little-known 
corners of the world; it publishes in each number strikingly novel and 
always interesting articles of travel. It brings the world to its readers. 
The outlook of the new year in this field is peculiarly attractive. In 
many strange corners of the world are explorers who will first tell their 
stories in the pages of Harper’s. Delightfully illustrated articles on less- 
remote regions will be a feature and there will be many fascinating narra- 
tives of little voyages of discovery in our own country and in Europe. 
Harrison Rhodes has written a number of unusual papers on “American 
Holidays ”’—pictures of the many varied places where we spend our idle 
hours. C. W. Furlong will tell of some strange people of the South- 
American interior. Robert C. Murphy describes his visit to the almost 
unknown South Georgia Island near ee Horn. Ellsworth Huntington 
writes of his explorations of Yucatan, and there will be important articles 
on first ascents of hitherto unconquered mountains, nature sketches, 


i aeroplane journeys, etc., etc. 
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Unpublished Writings of MARK TWAIN 


MONG the unpublished manuscripts now in the hands of Mark 

Twain’s literary executors are some of curious interest. All of this 
material comes first to the editors of Harrer’s MaGazine and the best 
of these MSS.—the most interesting—will appear for the first time in 
Harrer’s MaGazine during the coming months. 


THE LETTERS OF A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE 


ADAME DE HEGERMAN-LINDENCRONEF, the author of 

these letters, is the American wife of the recently retired Danish 
Ambassador to Germany. Since 1875, when she re- 
turned to the country of her birth and married the 
newly appointed Danish Minister to Washington, she 
has lived constantly in the society of the great world 
of affairs, first at one capital, then another. Through 
her letters we get a charmingly intimate glimpse, not 
only of many of our own great men, but of kings and 
queens, princes and potentates, the great artists and 
musicians, men and women with whom the writer has 
been on terms of friendship. They are even more 
delightful reading than Madame de Hegermann’s 
earlier letters describing her life in Paris during the 
Commune and her visits to the court of Napoleon III. 


THE CHANGING AMERICAN 








Two notable groups aA articles presenting in different ways some of 
the most interesting os ases of our national development will appear 
*h. 








shortly. Walter Weyl, D., will picture the startling though subtle 
change in the American character and the causes that have brought 
about this change. Robert Bruére will tell of some of the important 
new ideas which are being adopted in the work of our rural schools, 
rural churches, and elsewhere, showing our general awakening to a 
greater sense of our responsibilities toward our fellow-men. 


SHORT STORIES 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE publishes more short stories than any other 
illustrated magazine in the world. There are at least seven in every 
number, and they represent the best work of the great writers of America 
and England. No stories of such quality, such humor, such dramatic power 
can be found elsewhere, for it is to HARPER’s that the great writers come 
first with their best work. A few of those who will contribute are W. D. 
Howells, Margaret Deland, Henry van Dyke, Perceval Gibbon, Alice 
Brown, Mary E. Wilkins, Katharine Fullerton Gerould, James Oppen- 
heim, Margaret Cameron, Susan Keating Glaspell, Cornelia A. P. Comer, 
A. S. M. Hutchinson, May Sinclair, Joseph Conrad, Elizabeth Robins, 
Meredith Nicholson, Georgia Wood Pangborn, Georg Schock, Marie Man- 
ning, Elizabeth Jordan, James B. Connolly, Margarita Spalding Gerry,etc. 
35 cents a copy HARPER & BROTHERS $4.00 a year 


NEW YORK CITY 
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How Much 
Do You Really Know 


e About the History of Your Country % 





HARPER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF UNITED STATES HIs- 
TORY gives it all. And it gives it in such a way that you can 
immediately get all the information possible about any phase of it. 


NOW is the time when one should have a knowledge of past 
problems, issues, and leaders, in order to understand those of to-day. 


The new edition of 

HARPER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF UNITED STATES HISTORY 
tells you all facts immediately about every feature in the development 
of your country; about every great man from earliest times to 1912; 
about every event of historical import from A. D. 458 to 1912—it is 
up to the minute. Over 100,000 sets of the previous edition were 
sold. This new edition is better in every respect and it is within the 
reach of all. 


YOU NEED HARPER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF UNITED 
ATES HISTORY, and we believe your children need it. 


ST 
The coupon on the left, if returned signed, will bring you full 
particulars about our special offer and a prospectus, 


and at no expense or obligation to you. Send it 
| HARPER & BROTHERS Cos ene aie 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 





Send me, at no expense to 


myself, a prospectus and full If owners of previous editions of 
particulars of your special offer H =’s Enxcy i — 
of the ue Giles of Wane ARPER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF NITED 
Encyclopedia of United States His- States History will communicate 
tory. : , 
or with us they will learn how they 
may get a set of the new edition 


for their old one. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS 
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SCHOOLS 
AND 
COLLEGES 


NEW YORK CITY. 


THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ege Preparation. Number of pupils limited to twelve in 
ass. Fireproof building, aeovoannala equipped 
160-162 West 74th Street, N.Y 


Mrs. Helen M. Scoville’s School for Girls. 
lent and Day Pupils. Individual attention in Regular, 
w Post-graduate work Art, Music, Dramatic Expres 
Dancing, Sociology, Home Economics. Best use of city 
tages Riding, Swimming, Tennis, Wood-lore-walk talks, 
lustration Home care and Social privile - European 
2042 Fifth Ave., Y. City 


THE GARDNER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


xclusive location Regular and Special Courses. Music, Art, 
tion *hysical culture, a@sthetic dancing Much outdoor 
1 advs antages of city with delightful home life 
italog “*D"" on request 607 Fifth Avenue, N. Y 


THE SEMPLE BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 
rls. Building directly Opp« ~ a Park. 
Mrs. T. DARRINGTON SEMPLE, Principa 


241 Central Park West, N. Y 


MISS SPENCE’S Boarding and Day School 


sirls Number in each class iimited to eight pupils Re 
ed from 6 West 48th Street to new fireproof building, 30 West 
Street 


Residence, 26 West 55th Street, N. Y 


THE FINCH SCHOOL. 
urding and Day School for Girls 
Post Graduate Departments 
stic training, secretarial course, book-binding, etc. 
Jessica Fincn CosGRAVE, Principal 
61 East 77th Street, New York City 


Intermediate, Upper School 
Technical School includes 


ELINOR COMSTOCK MUSIC SCHOOL. 


boarding and day school where environment is an incentive 
serious work and where a musical education may be perfected 
glish Literature, French, Psychology, History of Art and Classic 
ing. Preparation for Concerts and Operas 
ELtInor Comstock, Principal 1000 Madison Ave., N. Y 


THE KNOX SCHOOL 
erly at Briarcliff Manor 
intry School for Girls 
inutes from New York City 
RUSSELL HouGutTon, Principal 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HupsoN, N. Y 


THE CASTLE. Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban 


OL FoR Grris. Upper School 13 to 25; Lower School 8 to 13 

epartments. College preparatory, graduating and special 
es. Certificate privileges. New York City Annex. European 
tor study and travel Circular Address Miss C. E. Mason, 
| Lock Box 706, TARRYTOWN-ON-HupDSON, N. Y 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


you are in doubt as to where you will send your boy or girl, 
inot find just the sort of school you seek among the large 
ver advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free to write for 
nation and suggestions giving full details to 
heel Information Department, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

Franklin Square, New York 


i 





AMERICAN ACADEMY of DRAMATIC ARTS. 

Founded in 1884. 

Connected with Mr. Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre and 
Companies. 

FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 

THE SECRETARY, 

Room 147, Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


THE GRAHAM SCHOOL. 


For Girls. Established in 1816. Resident and day pupils. General 
and college preparatory courses. Unrivaled location overlooking 
Riverside Park and the Hudson. Howarp D. Miner, Prin. Mary 
Joseruine Wuirte, Asst. Prin. 42 Riverside Drive (at 76th St.), N.Y. 


THE MISSES RAYSON’S 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. 

Special facilities for weekly resident pupils. 
164, 166, 168 West 75th Street, N. Y. 


Re-opened October and. 


The Comstock Boarding and Day School 
for Girls Special and Advanced Courses, Music, Art, Lan- 
guages, Physical Culture. Many Social Advantages. Reopened 
October 2d 

Lypta Dwicut Day, 


Principal 
FANNY ( 


NEALE, Vice-Principal 
52 East 72nd St., N. Y. City. 


THE BROWN SCHOOL OF TUTORING. 

Founded 1906. Boarding and Day School. Prepares for Schools 
and Colleges Two years’ work in one Pupils taught how to 
study. Only one pupil at a time with a teacher 15 teachers 
each with at least 12 years of experience. “A Schocl with an 
Atmosphere of Work.” 


241 West 75th Street, New Yor« Crry. 


MISS BANGS AND MISS WHITON 
The On!y Country School for Girls in New York City. 
A private school _pat k of 35 acres Twenty-third year. 
A Real School Certificate admits to colleges 
Advanced special courses. Unequalled advantages in music 
Riverdale Avenue, New York City. 


MRS. HAZEN’S SUBURBAN SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


Half-hour from Grand Central Station, New York 
Combined Advantages of City and Country 
Mrs. JOHN CUNNINGHAM HAZEN, Principal 
PELHAM Manor, New York 


HEATHCOTE HALL. 

The Misses Lockwood's Collegiate School for Girls 
school with all the advantages of the metropolis 
sixteen instructors. Superior opportunities for Music 
ing Healthful outdoor life 

SCARSDALE, 40 minutes from Grand Central Station.) 


A country 
Faculty of 
and Draw- 


BRANTWOOD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
28 minutes from New York. In Lawrence ‘Park, known for 
beauty and health. Much outdoor life. Modern attractive build 
ings. Gymnasium with swimming pool Music, Art, general and 
preparatory courses. Certificate privileges BRONXVILLE, N 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 





SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


NEW YORK CITY (continued). 
THE LANSING-WALSH SEASIDE SCHOOLS 


Girls and Voung Ladies and Voung toys—Tutoring 

Coleman House, Asbury Park, N. 4, 560 West End Ave., 87th St., New ¥ 
Asbury Kenliworth, Asbury Park, N. J. Oct. Ist, N. Y. ¢ 

Fall term September 15th, 1913. Regular course from Primary to College. Special t 
courses, for academic graduates, in Art, Music, Literature, Modern Languages, and Fx 
for girls The oe school is fifty miles from New York We hav~ gymnas 
Merry-Go-Round, a swimming pool, hot and cold sea-water baths, rowing on Wesle 
Lakes, skating on Sunset Lake, all other out-door sports, and use of Bowling A 
climate is ideal in winter at this well-known resort Just the place to cultivate vigoror 
your daughter or son, amid unrivaled moral surroundings. 


a 
Mr. and Mra. LANSING-WALSH, Principals 
Soe mene 
































NEW YORK. 
RYE SEMINARY. WALLCOURT, Miss Goldsmith’s School for Girls. 


. (Formerly The Wells School.) Thorough preparation { 
A girls’ school, one hour from New York lege. General academic and special courses. For booklet 
Diploma for college preparatory and general course. Miss Anna R. Go_psmaitn, A.B.. Prin., Aurora, Lake ( 
Certificate privilege to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley and Mt. 
Holyoke 


MRS. DOW’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Physical training, riding and outdoor sports For circular, address 


Unusual advantages in music 


Mrs. Lire, The Misses Stowe, Principals, : Mrs. Mary E. Dow, Principal, 
Rye, N. ¥ BRIARCLIPF MANor 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL for GIRLS. ** MARYMOUNT.” 

Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, and other col High-Class Boarding School for Young Ladies. Cond 
leges. General course, Music Domestic Science. New gym the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. Magnif 
nasium Dormitory for very young girls uated on Hudson. Ideal environment for study and r 

he Misses Hype, lp European advantages. 45 minutes from New r 

ELLA Vircinta Jones, A.B., § *™!™ ipals tory and advanced courses. College preparation. For « 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y apply to THe Rev. Morner, TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. MRS. MARSHALL’S SCHOOL 
Founded by the Rt. Rev. William Croswell Doane, 1870. Gen *IPICc 
eral and college preparatory courses. Certificate privileges. FOR LITTLE GIRLS 
Special course for advanced pupils. Music and Art New athletic ‘ 
field on grounds A boarding and day school for girls under fifteen 
Miss Matitpa Gray, Head of School 
ALBANY, N. Y. BRIARCLIFF MANOR 


EMMA WILLARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
tooth year On the hills, 400 feet above the city Four new fire 


proof buildings, the gift of Mrs. Russell Sage. Preparatory, General Suburban to New York. 46th Year Academic, M 
and Special Courses. Certificate privileges. Music, Art, Elocution, and College Preparatory Courses. Certificate privilex: 
Domestic Science. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Catalogue Graduate and special work. Separate house for you: 
on request Year book on request. CLARA C. FULLER, MartTna J. Nat 
Miss Eviza Ketas, Ph.B., Principal Troy, N. Y. Prine cipals. OSSINING-ON Hi pSOD 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT MARY. 
In Hudson Highlands, near West Point. Four new buildings, most A School f Girl il { Siete Waste H 
complete fireproof Military School in the U. S. Army Officer in a sceee +" _. 19 _ oo om : ew Yor eal 
charge of drill and discipline. Special course for West Point candi a a ~ — ¢ ile _——— _ an at a -epeeas _ om 
dates. Infantry, Cavalry, Cadet Band. Junior Dept. Summer av) Ta Mu cor . « By mga 4 a 
Session. For catalog, address THE SUPERINTENDENT, a5m0 DSIRIAM A. BYTEL, FAIS . a 
CORNWALL-ON-HupsoN, New York Garven Cty, Long Islan 


PEEKSKILL ACADEMY. MOUNT PLEASANT ACADEMY. 


Founded in 1814. Prepares for college, scientif 
business. Rationalized military system Manual 
College Preparatory and Business Courses. Mount Pleasant Hall is for boys under 13. Summer 

the Berkshires, under Mr. Brusie’s personal charge 
Junior School. under 15. Send for catalogue. 
PEEKSKILL, N. Y CHARLES FREDERICK Brustg, Box 502, Osstntnc-on-Hups 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL. 
78th year began Sept. 24, 1913. A home for the better kind of Thorough preparation for College, Technical Sx hool « 
boys. It looks beyond college entrance. Instruction is thorough, Average number of pupils to a class, e Modern 
sane Equipment modern. Its influence makes fo: manhood Healthful location on Mohegan Lake 
77 years of consecutive ”~ ange ment. For catalogue, address — tics under competent Director. Booklet. : 
C. C. Garnes, M.A., LL.D., Principal, . E. Linper, A.M., Caas. H. Smitrn, A.M., Principa 
Box 701, PoUGHKEEPSsIE, N. Y Box 59, ‘MOHEGAN LAKE, Westchester ( 


THE HOLBROOK SCHOOL FOR BOYS. IRVING | SCHOOL FOR BOYS. , 

25 miles from New York, in the beautiful, historic ‘Ir 
try. 76th year. 22 years under present Head Mast 
site and buildings 1904. Prepares for all colleges and 
schools. Individual instruction. Athletic Field. Swin 
New Gymnasium. J. M. Furman, A.M., Head Master 

Box 900, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, New 


8ist year 


A school that is better than the catalogue.”” 500 ft. eleva- 
tion, commanding a 40-mile view of the Hudson. 30 miles from 
New York. Complete equipment All sports. College prepar- 
atory Character references required Catalogue on request 

OSSINING-ON-HupsON, N. Y. 


REPTON SCHOOL The OAKWOOD SEMINARY for Boys and G 


Prepares boys for college. Gymnasium, athletics. Special atten- College preparation under management of Friends. ! 
tion to young boys. Box C 1, TaRRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y. $275. Capacity 75. Union Sprincs-on-CayuGa LAKE 
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ME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


personal 
of useful wo 


Sens Bickford, Miss Faith Bickford, Principals, Pr. 0. 


Devoted to Developing Personalities 


attention i by wholes 

favorable for an 
groves, 1000 feet of 
its in health, character and 
h, German, Spanish—native teachers, 
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acre 
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Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass, 








THE ELMS” SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
My Phy ee 
PorTER, Principal, SPRINGFIELD, 


The MacDuffie School for Girls. 


Bost i New York N 

Three Beautiful grounds 

1 general cour Music, Art, Domestic 
Gymnasium tennis ponies, swimming 

Joun MacDurrie (Harv Joun MacDurrtit 

Principals SPRINGFIELD, Mass 


MISS HALL’S SCHOOL 


school sports Open room 


acience 


Mass 


nh an rau ¢ast 
College 


Science 


houses 


ses 


ipal 


Mrra H. HALL, Princip 


PITTSFIELD, Mass 


LASELL SEMINARY. 

1 work for High School 

Addres 

WINSLOw, Ph 
100 Wood! 


We raduates. Music, Art, House 


ciences 
M D., Pri 


and Ro re Massachusetts 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


“ Country sports. 


a, New gymnasium and j 


For catalogue and views, address 
w= 


\UBURNDALE, 


wimming pr 


rol 


Miss Ortve S. Parsons, B.A., Pr 
LOWELL, Mass 38 minutes fre 


incipal, 
mm Boston 


MISS GUILD AND MISS EVANS’ SCHOOL. 


general courses. 


1 Household Arts 


parat 


Special 


Visit 


College ry 
Music, Languages 

Send tor catak 
< 


year 
ages in Art, 

welcomed 
ield St., 


pre and 
yg uc 


31 Fairf cor ymmonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass 


HOUSE IN THE PINES. 
chool for girls Intermediate 
native teachers Music, 

*t only to habits of study, 


and academic courses Lan 
Household Arts. Every atten 
but to each girl's health and 
s CorntsH, Principal 

Norton, Mass 4 nutes from Boston.) 


THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

ded by Mary A. Burnham in is continuing without 
tion under the direction of Helen Thompson 

s Martha C. Burnham 
paratory, Graduating and Special ( 
rrespondence should be addressed to 

ss HeLen E. Tuompson, Headmistress 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass 


LIEDERHEIM SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
me school where young women live and learn to sing 
1 inany branch of music. Languages. 
es from Boston Admission any time. 
May Steerer Ruoctes, Principal, 


> mi 


1877, 


Miss 


ourses. 


Prep 
General Courses 
Address 


AUBURNDALE, Mass 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

and Athletic fields. Running Track. 5 
Summer camp in Maine. College or 
Address 
K. Bearce, A.M., 
Mass. 


and water sports. 
rn buildings. 16 acres. 
ess preparation. Upper and Lower Schools. 
lenr¥Y P. Mou.ton, Jr., Director, or RALPH 
imaster, 25 King Cesar Road, Duxbury, 


“ALLEN SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


A school where bc are made self-reliant. Prepa 
ration for all colleges and scientific schools. Teacher 
for every 6 boys Music, Manual Training, Draw- 
ing. Six buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. 
Athletic Field. Junior School for younger boys 
Catalogue West NEWTON, Mass. 

PRIVATE SCHOOL 
secure the attention of real home-folks with abundant 
s by placing its announcement in this Educational Directory. 
ivertising rates, address HARPER'S MAGAZINE, New York. 


ys 
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MISS CHAMBERLAYNE’S SCHOOL for Girls. 
General, Special and ( 


ollege Preparatory Courses 
Unusual facil 


ities for indoor and outdoor recreation 
The Fenway 28, Boston, Mass 


BRADFORD ACADEMY for YOUNG WOMEN. 


arth ye ar 
ty n 


| 
| 
| 


iles from Bo st 


Pr 
A Kwo 


Tt mn 
Addr 
Miss LAURA 


ess the 
\.M., 
BRADFORD, Mass 


MISS CHURCH’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


lay 


{ 


Resident and 


Dor 


pupils. General, ( Preparat 


ler girls 


1 


ollege 
wk for 

Gloucester Street 
t Beacon Street, 


wry an 
nestic Science Advanced wi ol 


urses 
Schoolhouse 


Residence 


t Boston, Mas 


4 


WHEATON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
| Full four-year course with A.B. degree Training for efficient 
|} home management as well as for the business of life. Special two- 
year diplon urse for high school graduates. 17 buildings 
( 


ma co 
re atak 
| Rev. SAMUEL V. Coir, D.D.,,LL.D 

| Norton Mass 


| 

ABBOT ACADEMY. 
A School for Girls 
Founded 1828 
23 miles from Boston 
Address 
Miss BertTHA BAILEY 


TENACRE, 
A school for twenty-five young girls 
Preparato Dana Hall 
Terms $850 
Miss HELEN 


100 
ac 5 et 
President 


30 miles from Boston) 


Principal ANDOVER, Mass 


_ WELLESLEY 
THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A city 
well 
Mrs. 


Tempe Cooke, Dana 


Mass 


school with country advantages. Fits girls for life 


natk 


as 


as tor exami ns 


MATHEWS-RicHarpson, A.B., 
43 St. James Street, Roxbury, 


ELISABETH Principal 


Boston, Mass 


MISS CAPEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
For many years known as “The Burnham School.” 
38th year opens September 1oth, 1914 
Correspondence should be addressed to 
Miss B. T. CAPEN, Principal, 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass 


WORCESTER ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 


Advantages of a large school. Master teachers 
equipment; 8 bldgs, 22 acres. Gymn. “‘ Megaron,’ 
hall. Swimming pool. Splendid athletic field 
| straight-away 8oth year began Sept. 10, 1913 
| ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Prin. 87 Providence St 


THE MITCHELL MILITARY BOYS’ SCHOOL. 
For boys from eight to sixteen 
A country school with every modern equipment. 
Booklet upon request 
ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, 
Box H, BILLERICA, 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal, 
537 Boylston St 


ROCKRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
In one of New England's most beautiful residential villages. 
Piateveee for both elementary and high school instruction. 
. R. Wurrte, Principal. WELLESLEY HILLs., Mass 


Comprehensive 
a noble recreation 
% track, 220 yards 
Catalogue D. W. 
. WORCESTER, Mass, 


Head Master 


Mass 20 miles from Boston.) 


(Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 





PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE. 


We train from the ground up, endeavoring to secure the high 
est order of efficiency, physical, mental, moral Degrees granted 
in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts Also Preparatory Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry 52d year opened Sept. 17. Send 
for catalogue 

Col. Cuas. E. Hyatt, President 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL 


for Boys. Prepares for all colleges and technical schools 
sining. One teacher to six boys. Estate of Bayard Taylor New 
Gymnasium Swimming pool Expert athletic supervision Elec 
tric light, steam heat, spring water Illustrated catalogue 
Jesse Evans Pruitips, A.M., Principal 
Box 300, KENNETT SoOUVARE, Pa 


Swarthmore Preparatory School for Boys. 

A thoroughly efficient home school for boys it miles from 
Philadelphia. Modern buildings. Remarkable health record for 20 
years. Athletics under faculty [ on. Unusually adequate 
preparation for college Junior smaller boys with 
separate dormitory For information, address 

\. H. Tomiinson, Headmast 


Cuester, Pa 


Manual 


SWARTHMORE, Pa 


MISS MARSHALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

A school of many advantages, situated in Philadelphia's most 
beautiful suburb. College preparatory, general and special courses 
Music, Art, Elocution Supervised athietics on the spacious 
school grounds. Catalogue 

Miss E. S. MARSHALL, Principal, 

Oak Lane, PHrLapeLputa, Pa 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Twenty minutes from Philadelphia The late Mr. Jay Cooke's 
fine property Park of 65 acres The social and family life is a 
distinguishing feature Catalogue and views on request 
Miss A. A, SUTHERLAND, Principal 
OGontTz ScHooL, P. O., Pa 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
soth Year. General course. Special courses for High School grad 
sates. Miss S. Epona Jounston, A.B., Principal 
Germantown, PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


THE BALDWIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Prepares for Bryn Mawr, Smith, Vaasar and Wellesk 
leges. Strong general course with diploma. Outdoor Class 
Outdoor Gymnasium; Winter Basketball Field; New ( 
Laboratory. Extensive athletic grounds. Jane L. Bro 
A.M., Head; Etizasetn Forrest Jounson, A.B 
Address BaLpwin Scnoor, P. O. Box F 


BRYN Mawe 


THE MISSES SHIPLEY’S SCHOOL. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Special educatio: 
social opportunities of situation opposite Bryn Mawr 
College Preparatory and Academic Courses. New 
and school rooms in the autumn. For circular, address 
THe SECRETARY, Box M, Bryn Maws 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL, INC. 


For Girls An excellent school offering either Acad 
College Preparatory Courses Beautiful and healthful 
in the mountains. On Main Line P. R. R 
training. For catalogue, address 


\. R. Grier, President, Box A, BIRMINGHAM 


MISS COWLES’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Prepares for all colleges 
course 


Certificate privileges Stror 
Music, Art and Domestic Science. Healthfu 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool and Sleeping Porch. |} 
Physical Director. For catalogue, address THe Secretar 
Emma Mitton Cowtes, A.B., Head of School 
(Highland Hall HOLIDAYSBUR 


MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 
for Girls. In suburb of Philadelphia 
special courses. Certificate admits to leading college 
department Physical training, outdoor sports, horseback 
swimming. Grounds and building enlarged Develoy 
acter, mind and body 

Miss S. JaNet Saywarp, Principal 


SPRINGSIDE. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Mrs. CHAPMAN and Miss Jones, Principals 
Chestnut Hill, PHtLapeLrnia 


College prepar 


OVERBROOK 


gym 


Gymnasium P 





NEW JERSEY. 





BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
Thorough preparation for college or business Efficient fac 
ulty, comfortable buildings, healthful location, careful supervision 
of athletics, military discipline that develops character, and 28 
years of experience in training boys For catalogue, write 
Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A.M., D.D., Principal. Col. T. D. LANpDon, 
Commandant, BORDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWARE, N. J 


MONTCLAIR ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 


On the Orange Mountains, 500 feet elevation, 13 miles from New 
York. Complete equipment, gymnasium, swimming pool and ath 
letic field. Correspondence, or better a personal visit, invited from 
those desiring the best Our booklet, ‘‘ Your Boy and Our School,” 
will interest you no matter where your son is educated. Address 

Joun G. MacVicar, A.M Lock Box 3, Montcrarr, N. J 


MISS ETHEL WALKER’S SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Prepares for Bryn Mawr and other colleges 
Special facilities for riding and all outdoor activities 
Number strictly limited to thirty 
Particular attention given to girls under fifteen. 
Head of School, Erne M. Wacker, A.M. (Bryn Mawr College) 
Box 170, LAKEwoop, N 


DWIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


College preparatory and special courses. Certificates accepted 
by leading colleges. Limited number of pupils insures individual 
attention. Spacious grounds. Suburban to New York. Gym 
nasium Tennis, riding Address Miss CREIGHTON and Miss 
FARRAR, Principals, Box 603, ENGLEwoop, N. J 


THE LAKEWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


One hour and a half from New York. Unusual winter climate 
for outdoor exercise. Number of pupils limited. Correspondence 
invited with reeard to individual conditions. 

Miss Epitn Samson, Principal Box 1, LaKEwoop, N. J 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Fighteenth year College Preparatory and General Courses, 
including Domestic Science New School Building Residence 
remodelled Ten acres of grounds; Gymnasium and Physical 
Director. Circulars on application 
Mrs. SARAH WoopMAN PauL, Miss ANNA Sopxta Woopman, Prins. 
HamiLton Wricnt Masre, LL.D., President Board of Directors. 
In the Jersey Hills twenty miles from New York., Summit, N. J. 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

In the New Jersey hills, 22 miles from New York Pre; 
all colleges and scientific schools. Individual attention 
classes. Separate residence for younger boys 
extensive grounds for athletics and sports. 

James R. CAMPBELL, Principal, 


Gymnasi 
For catalog 
Essex Fe.is 


NEWMAN SCHOOL. 

\ college-preparatory boarding school for sixty boys 
Catholic auspices. Small classes, individua! attention 
Chaplain. Fourteenth year began September 23rd 

Jesse ALpert Locke, A.M., LL.D., Headmaster 

HACKENSACK 


LAKEWOOD HOME SCHOOL. 
Number limited to 6 boys. Classes of 2 or 3, with in 
tutoring. Unusually healthful climate. 
References given and required 
E_.mer E. Wentwortu, A.M., Harvard 
419 Fourth St., LAKEwoor 


WE WILL INSERT 


your school advertisement in a space of this size, seven |i 


the following rates; one time, eight dollars and forty cent 


times, eight dollars and five cents each insertion; six times 


dollars and seventy cents each insertion; twelve times, sever 
each insertion. 
Harper & Brotuers, New \ 


MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

A country school, 13 miles from New York City. Colle 
paratory and special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Science 
for illustrated catalogue. Miss Lucie C. BEARD. ORANG! 


Neidlinger School for Defective Speech or 
Nervous and Backward Children. 


Minimizes mental and physical defects. Treats all 
cept mutes. Wonderful cures and references. Scient 
dorsement. Perfect system for nervous children. Genera 
tion co-incident with special work for defects. Write for 
gation blank—no matter how hopeless the case 

East Orance, N. J., Nov.-May; Mystic, Conn., Ma 
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HILLSIDE. 
For Girls. Founded 
One hour from New 
colleges. General and 
school house Small cl 
MARGARET R. Bre> 
Hunt Francis, B.! 


by Elizabeth B. Mead, 1883 
York Certificate to leading 
special courses Separate 
Outdoor sports 
\.B., Principal 
NORWALK, ¢ 


VIDA 
ont 


late 


KEHAM RISE. 


ntry School for Girls 


Davies, Principal 
WASHINGTON, Conn. 


INGLESIDE. 


Misses TeEwkssury, Principals 


New Mucrorp, Litchfield County, Conn. 


FOR GIRLS. 


A SCHOOL 
are ir ibt as to where you w send your boy or girl 


among the large 
write tor 


wt of school you seek 
pertectly 
| details 


this issue, feel free to 
ms giving ful to 
wmation Department 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, New York 


THE RIDGE. 


and School in the ntrv f 
WILLIAM GOLD 


r very small boy 
BRINSMADE 


WASHINGTON, Conn. 


CONNECTICUT. 





i ee a Tr 


RUMSEY HALL. 

A home school for young boys in the Litchfield Hills. 
attention to the formation of manly character. 
gymnasium under supervision Three hours 
Address 

Lours H H 


Particular 
Athletics and 
from New York 


tre, M.A., Headmasier, 
Box A, CORNWALL, Litchfield County, Conn 


THE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
30th year \ wholesome life in the foothills of the Berkshires 
Constant and careful attention to individual development. Separate 
room tor each boy 50 acres. Gymnasium Terms $700. Booklet 
Freperick S. Curtis, Principal 

BROOKFIELD CENTER, Conn 


THE ELY SCHOOL. 


For Girls 


Iwo hours from New 


York 


In the country 


One hour from New 


York City 
Ely Court, Greenwicn, Conn 


THE TACONIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Overlooking a beautiful lake in the Berkshire Hills 

taught how to study New gymnasium 
Miss Litian Drxon, A.B., Principal 
Miss CATHARINE BuRROWweEsS, A.B 


Girls 


Associate Principal 
LAKEVILLE, ( 


SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL. 
College Preparatory and Diploma Courses 
Modern equipment 
Miss Emi_y GARDNER MUNRO, 


onn 


Thirty-ninth year 


4.M., Principal 
V 


ATERBURY, Conn. 





NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 

Young Women I he tory of the remarkable 
homemaking; its study 
Address 


Suburbs 


school 


its 
of 20 buildings; its training in 
, only in our catalogue 


ily in o 
Washington, D. ¢ 


Capital—can be told f 


GLen, Md 


t, Forest 
The MISSES EASTMAN’S SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Music 
sllege 


teachers 
limite 1 ( 


ch and German under native 
physical culture Number 
italogue, address 
EASTMAN 
1305 Seventeenth Street, N 


gy Minasium 
certificate 


W., WasuHincton, D. ¢ 


MISS MADEIRA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
preparatory privilege to Vassar, Smith 
Wellesley Complete academic course for pupils not going to 
[wo years’ advanced course for High School graduates. 
| Gymnasium and athletics 


and art 
s Lucy Maperra, A.B. (Vassar 
1330 19th St 


with certificate 


WASHINGTON, D. ( 


GUNSTON HALL. 


School for Girls. Established 1892. Preparatory and Academic 
es Two years Post-graduate and College work Music, Art 
Building specially planned for the school. Athletics 
Beverty R. Mason, Principal 

Florida Ave 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


1 are in doubt as to where you will send your boy or girl, 
not find just the sort of school you seek among the large 
er advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free to write for 
ation and suggestions giving full details to 
ol Information Department, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, New York 


xpression 


1906 WasnHiIncTon, D. ( 


| 
| 
| 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 





NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Fireproof building Accommodation for 100 boarding pupils. 
In Cathedral Close of 40 acres. Unrivalled music, art and special 
courses. Certificates to college. 

The Bishop of Washington, President 

Jessie C. McDona.p, M.S., Principal 

Mount St. Alban, Wasnincton, D. C 


THE COLONIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Well balanced courses for high school pupils. College prepara 
tion Advanced studies for high school and seminary graduates, 
including three years’ work of college grade in English, History, 
Science and Languages. Music. Art. Expression Home Eco 
nomics. Open air sports and athletics 

Miss CHARLOTTE CRITTENDEN EVERETT, Principal. 

1725 Connecticut Avenue, WasHINGTON, D. ( 


MARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY 
In finest residential section of 
course for High School graduates, 
Domestic Science. Outdoor sports. 
T'nompson, Principal 

1601 Connecticut Avenue, WasHincton, D. C. 


FAIRMONT. A HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A city school 


Board of Trustees; 


National 
general 


for Young Women 
Capital Two 
and special co 

Epwarp W 


years’ 


urses 


offering country sports. 


Literature on request 


WasuincTon, D. C. 


BRISTOL SCHOOL. 
French Residence. Elective, Preparatory, Academic 
years’ Collegiate Courses Capital advantages J 
additional fire-proof building Athletics 
Miss Avice A. Bristor, Principal 
Mintwood Place and roth St., 


and two 
New $50,000 


WasuHINGTON, D. C. 
ST 











INDIANA. 


ELMHURST. 
high grade non-sectarian country 
West 
tdoor sleeping and study 
iber limited to twenty-four 
R.D 


school for girls in the 


Health. Efficiency. Ideals 


6, Box 1, CONNERSVILLE, Ind 





MAINE. 


ABBOTT—A Home School for Boys. 


Three homes. Separate Schoolhouse 
Separate Gymnasium Athletic field. Three tennis courts. 30 
acres. Exhilarating climate. Winter sports. College preparatery 
and business courses. 12th year opened Sept. 24th. 

Address HEADMASTER, FARMINGTON, Me. 


Unusual equipment 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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CALIFORNIA. 











MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
West 23rd Street, Los Angeles, California 


@ 26th Year. Special and College Preparatory courses with certificate privil: 
at all leading colleges. Music, Literature, Domestic Science, History of A 
with preparation for foreign travel. Gymrasium Tennis. court and 
feet of verandas for out-of-doors study, po almost every day in the 
No invalids received. No girls under About 30 
Reference from school last attended 


ible 
fourteen 
Mrs. 


boarding p 


absolutely indispensable. 


GROUGE A. CASWELL, } 
Miss GRACE WILTSHIRE, ) 


Prineipa 





J 





VIRGINIA. 


SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE. 
aa et 
paratory 
ington 

Dr 


w Women, of 


Mawr 


work 


the grade of Vassar, Wellesley, 
Four years of collegiate and two years 
given. On Southern Railroad so 

Catalogue and views sent on application to 
Mary K. Benepict, Presice Box 100, SWEET 


HOLLINS, 

A College for Young Women Fi 
tive and Preparatory Courses usk 
of 700 acres in beautiful Valley of Virginia, 
Invigorating mountain climate For 

Miss Marty L. Cocke, President, 


Smith 
ot pre 
ith of Wash 


are 


nt Briar, Va. 


uunded 1842 College 
Art, et On an 
7 miles north of Roanoke 
catalogue, address 


Elec 


estate 


Box 301, Houtins, Va 





SOUTHERN FEMALE COLLEGE. 
sist Year. $250 to $350. Historic School for Girls, after 
Va. standards. Social training. 5 buildings with gym. Re, 

spec. courses, Music, Art, Expression. Dom. Science. Idea 

Steam Heat, Electric Lights, Outdoor Athleti Real } 
Arntuur Kyte Davis, A.M., 201 College Pl., Peterssun 

STUART HALL. 
(Formerly the Virginia Female Institute.) 
A Church School for Girls in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
Diploma for general and music courses 
College preparation. Founded 1843 
MARIA PENDLETON DUVAL, Principal. 


STAUNTON 








MARYLAND. 





THE TOME SCHOOL. 


An Endowed Preparatory School 


Iustrated Book on Request 
THOMAS STOCKHAM BAKER, Ph.D 


Port Deposit, Md. 


| NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND. 

4 College for Women—conducted by the School Sister 
Dame to train the body, mind and spirit 
hood Magnificent buildings in a 
Rowing, basketball, tennis, hockey. Instructors all spe 
Regular and elective courses. Music, Art. Write for cat 

Charles Street Avenue, BALTIMORE, M 


MARYLAND COLLEGE for Women—1853-191 
Baltimore suburbs. Magnificent new fireproof building 
campus. Domestic Science and Arts. Full musical eq ‘ 
organ. For High School graduates, two and three year 
leading to degrees Lit.B. and A.B. Non-sectarian 
CHARLES Westey GALLacuer, D.D., President. 
Box D, LutHervitwt 


to develop tru 
beautiful park of 


M 


2 
*) 








MICHIGAN. 





THE LIGGETT SCHOOL. 
Formerly the Detroit Home and Day School. 
Established 1878 
Equipment modern 
Twenty-five received in School Family 
The Misses Liccertt, Principals 
Detrorr, Mich 


WE WILL INSERT 
your school advertisement in a space of this size, seven 
the following rates; one time, eight dollars and forty cent 
times, eight dollars arid five cents each insertion; six times 
dollars and seventy cents each insertion; twelve times, sev« 
each insertion 

Harper & Brotuers, New \ 





GLENDALE. 

| A school for young women and girls. Opportunities for a liberal 

education at a moderate cost Miss R. J. DeVore, President 
GLENDALE, Ohio (suburban to Cincinnati 


HARCOURT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
College Preparation and Advanced Courses in Languages, Lit 
erature, History, Expression and Music Summer travel class in 
Europe. Winter vacation cruise to Panama. Address 
Miss Merwin, Principal. 
Gamater, Ohio. 
_—_______— 


ae. COLORADO. 
WOLCOTT SCHOOL. 


Accredited with Eastern Colleges for Girls. Catalog 
plication. 


Capitol Hill, Denver, ‘ 


A WESTERN SCHOOL. 

If you are in doubt as to where you will send your boy 
or cannot find just the sort of school you seek among th« 
number advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free to w: 
information and suggestions giving full details to 

School Information Department, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, New \ 











Paris, FRANCE Residence and study 
and instructive travel through Europe 
ddress 


in Paris. Interesting 
Highest references 


COURS DWIGHT. | 
| 


Miss L. I 


CoLemMan, Dwight House, Englewood, N. J | 
Mile 


MARIE JEANNERET, 32 rue Desbordes-Valmore, Paris, France. 


A TRAVEL SCHOOL. 

If you are in doubt as to where you will send your boy 
or cannot find just the sort of school you seek among th« 
number advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free to w! 
information and suggestions giving full details to 

School Information Department, HARPER'S MAGAZINE 

Franklin Square, New \ 
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ILLINOIS. 


NTICELLO SEMINARY. | 
ur opened Sept. 18th, 1913 Schoo! for Young Women and 
Preparat ory and Junior College ¢ Domestic Science 
Certificate privilege b ime ‘bt ildings. Well equipped 

Gymnasium Beautiful impus, with tennis cx 

range basket-ball and hockey fields Rate 

1ARTINA C. ERICKSON, Prin Gn 


irses 


urts. 
moderate 
wrrey, Ill 


ices Shimer School and Junior College 
iversity of Chicago. Fo and Young Women 
lege Work, preparatory department, Musi 
leachers Course in Domestic Science Certificate 
Large campus, 8 modern buildings, Gymnasium Cata 
We. P. McKee, Dean Box 604, Mr. CARROLI 


r Girls 


also 


WESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 
boys for college or busines Te modern buildings in 
park New fireproof barracks and wimming pool 

assed equipment 3sth year began September 17th 
\. M. Jackson, A.M endent 
Bo 


Superint 


5, ALTON, 
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Sixty-filth Year 


Rockford College 
for Women 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 


B. A. and B. S&S. Broad culture, with elective 
vocational courses that fit for life and for self-support 
Faculty in close touch with the girls Chosen 
body of students Health and safety paramount 
Pure air, pure artesian water, fine campus New 
fire-proof domitory, electric light, steam heat. 
Good table. Catalogue. Box 4. 


JULIA H. GULLIVER, Ph.D.,LL.D., Pres. 




















TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 


Ooth year 
Bovs 7 to 16 years 
Nose Hit, Prin 


Our ide For Every Todd a Goo 
Ne wthern Summer Car 
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The Pratt Teachers Agency *S%i"}Ai° 


‘Prepare for College 
at Home: 


You can oe pare - College or com- 
wi work at home 

ur simp side | correspondence 
ds, Our courses meet all 
wr tten by members ¢ of the facul 
Mass. Inst. of Technology 
ng Liversities The 

ial institution In 
liectors. Write fer 


me tho 
entrance requirements; the 
Be Ae ia, Corne 
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the 
special 


AMERICAN “SCHOOL. OF CORRESPONDENCE 
5782 Drexel Avenue Chicago, U. S. 
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gar 
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New York 
public and private schools 


Wim. O. Pratt, Mgr. 


School Information sissies" 


American Schools’ Associa ”. 
N. ¥., or Suite 1515 at 1 N. State St. ,Chieago 


ends teac 
es parents 


hers to co 


about sch 


eges, 
OOS. 





Suite 1010 Times Building, 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure and 

writing of the Shert-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, 

Lippiseott’s Magazine. 250-page catalogue free. Please address 
The Home Correspondence School 


Dr. Beenwein Dept. 65, Springfield, Mass. 














In the homes where children are given the broad- 
est opportunities, their schooling is an all-year-round 
subject of interest. 

A very distinct and cumulative advantage accrues 
to the schools that maintain the policy of all-year- 
round advertising in the Educational Directory of 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
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Par Excellence, 

the Soap for the 

Complexion. Indeed 

a veritable Soap de Luxe. 

So long ago as 1789 PEARS 
was supreme, and to-day, after 124 


years of trial, the public still regard it as 


fuatofless 
fv-ihe 
of Cimpliyton 
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— OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
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Harper’s Bookshelf 


N one way Mrs. Humphry Ward’s lately 

published novel, The Coryston Family, 

differs quite strikingly from her famous 
romances such as Lady Rose’s Daughter, Fen- 
vick’s Career, and The Marriage of William 
{she. Here, indeed, there is sentiment at- 
tractive and sweet to dwell upon; but it is 
accompanied by a greater’ breadth of feeling, 
because the vital issues depend less exclu- 
sively upon the traits of any one person. 
Through the apparent calm of secure ex- 
istence among the English governing class, 
life-forces pulse, like a ground-swell: individ- 
uals are storm-tossed, to find harbor at last 
in those natural affections and instincts that 
make for tolerance and a wise acceptance of 
life on the part of those who can never hope 
fully to understand it. A passionate plea 
for tolerance—that real tolerance so seldom 
found even on the tolerant side—may be 
read through the scenes of this story, which 
thrills to the music of young love, the 
clamor of political strife, and the under- 
tones of personal grief. 


Closely following the logic of events and 
the logic of characters, Mrs. Ward has 
cheated no one among the people who com- 
pose her caste of characters of his share of 
personal sympathy, yet she strips bare the 
weaknesses of all. Frankly, we like every 
one of them, and despise none. Thus the 
appeal of a touching love story, the attrac- 
tion of strong-willed personalities, broaden 
into a wide human sympathy, marking The 
Coryston Family as a novel of more than a 
day. Lady Coryston, whose magnificent 
wilfulness bears out her physical resem- 
blance to Queen Elizabeth, is yet not above 
the reach of that human feeling that re- 
sponds to something pitiful in the case of a 
woman who, lacking either adaptability or 
largeness of view, conscientiously under- 
takes to guide her children “for their own 
good.” Lady Coryston, in short, is no mere 
heroic play-figure, but a mother as truly 
typical as Margaret Deland’s “Iron Wom- 
an.” And Lord Coryston, the eldest son, 
disinherited and smarting at the injustice— 
“Corry,” who, with an odd mingling of spite 
and good-nature, quarrels vilely with his 


mother—is likable to the last, and always 
representative of that freakish passion for 
personal rights found in men of every class. 
Marcia, Lady Coryston’s daughter, is the 
descendant of a strong-souled, clear-thinking 
line, and, despite the glamour of romance 
that clouds her vision, we may be sure that 
in the end she will never marry the clean-cut, 
ascetic Newherry, whose rapt mysticism 
both attracts and repels her; yet Marcia is 
most of all a dear and tender-hearted girl. 
Newberry himself—an Anglican Galahad— 
excites genuine admiration; while the shock 
of a twofold catastrophe caused by his in- 
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tolerance inevitably makes us call in ques- 
tion the very basis of his chivalrous devotion 


to faith. Yet Newberry’s character is as 
true to common experience as is the zeal of 
the Baptists who fret his conscientious soul. 
Arthur, Lady Coryston’s submissive second 
son, turning sulky under repression, wins a 
friendly feeling for his struggling manhood, 
while his motives are simply those of a 
normal boy. In the background stands 
Glenwilliam, the former miner, now Chan- 
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cellor of Exchequer, and his flashing daugh- 
ter Enid, whom Arthur loves—both repre- 
senting the new forces against which Lady 
Coryston’s resistance is vainly shattered. 


With true insight Mrs. Ward disentangles 
the web that circumstance and character 
weave so plausibly under her hand. Through- 
out the story we feel the stir of events, and in 
the end we see events marching on, as alway, 
with some men aiding and some holding back 

but each person of the story, except per- 
haps Lady Coryston, finds at last the true 
satisfactions that make life worth living to 
the individual—Newberry in his religion, 
Marcia, and also Coryston, in love. Truth- 
telling as the story is, its ending is as tri- 
umphantly happy as if Dickens had written 
the tale, and, be it said, far more convincing. 


Blending a distinctively modern theme 
the unsatisfactoriness of the business man’s 
alternate struggle for permanent wealth 
and transitory pleasure—with the haunting 
charm of rural Georgia, Will N. Harben has 
succeeded in making The Desired Woman, 
his latest novel, both worthy of his skill as a 
“localist” and more widely true to life than 
can usually be the case in stories where 
quaintness is a prime object. The central 
male figure of the story is Dick Mostyn—a 
man intensely and narrowly ambitious, pro- 
vincial in his view of life, infirm of purpose, 
but not altogether lacking the seeds of good- 
His life passion is really pride—pride 
that centers round his rivalry with a man 
whose type furnishes a subtle contrast with 
Mostyn’s own. Delbridge, unscrupulous, 
yet too wise to overstep the line of safety, 
plays his game quietly to the end, untroubled 


ness. 


by fear or conscience, and at the last he 
wins the stakes for which he has been play- 
ing. But at the outset Mostyn has all the 
best of it: not only has he risen—though at 
the cost of another man’s financial ruin—to 
be president of a bank, but Mitchell, one of 
Atlanta’s rich men, regards him as his pros- 
All the influences sur- 
rounding Mostyn urge him to marry the gay 
and pleasure-loving Irene Mitchell; but an- 
other force comes into his life which impels 
him in another way. Visiting the country 
neighborhood where he had spent a summer 
years ago, he finds Dolly Drake, whom he 
had admired when she was but a girl, grown 


pective son-in-law. 


to winsome womanhood. He steals her love, 


only to desert her for the more advantageous 
match with Irene, while Dolly, faithful and 
brave, is left to be wooed and at last won 
by Mostyn’s honest, humdrum but finely 
chivalrous partner, Saunders. Interest 
swings back and forth between the drama 
of Mostyn’s disintegration and downfall and 
the idyll of Dolly’s country home, with its 
frank good cheer and its mirthful interludes 
Saunders grows in character as steadily as 
his partner deteriorates. Heavy blows fall 
upon Mostyn, but clearly it is neither his 
wife’s unfaithfulness nor even the loss of his 
idolized child that hits him hardest. What 
tortures him is his constant kicking against 
the pricks. Even Jeff Henderson, the half- 
crazed old man he has ruined, is happier 
than he, and his discarded mistress rises to a 
comparative unselfishness of which Mostyn 
is at the time incapable. 

Meanwhile Dolly’s character is put to th: 
test in more ways than one. Her father, 
shiftless mountaineer that he is, not only 
keeps her in constant fear over his moon- 
shining operations, but in a fit of mad rag: 
goes gunning for Mostyn, and is kept from 
attempted murder only through Saunders’s 
timely and perilous intervention. But Dolly, 
in her splendid womanly fashion, keeps up 
the fiction—a fiction based on deep faith 
that all’s right with her world. As the years 
pass she loses her love for Mostyn, and to 
Mostyn himself hope comes in a strange way 


The words of a tramp preacher—an ex-con 
vict, who tells how 


“God’s omnipotenc: 
softened the lick” that laid him low 
reach Mostyn’s heart. Without lapsing into 
religiosity, Mostyn does the manly thing and 
the way is cleared for Dolly and Saunders, 
while Jeff Henderson is made happy in his 
old age. Mr. Harben enters deeply into th 
emotions of his characters, and without over 
coloring any one’s virtues he makes us fe«! 
that the lot of the well-doers is enviably 
happy. 


Never—not even in the unforgotten Mar 
Cary—has Kate Langley Bosher intrigued 
her readers so deeply in the characteristi 
doings of a group of lovable people nor 
expressed her message of good cheer and 
livable idealisms so convincingly as in her 
new story, The House of Happiness. “Crick 
et,” the boy in this story, is as quaint and 
plucky as little Mary Cary herself, and 
Taska Laird, whose protégé he is, has the 
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winsomeness and the vein of deep womanly 
In addi- 
number of humanly 
folks in the tale, 
Bosher portrays so easily and 


feeling of Mary Cary grown up. 
tion, there are 
foolish or 
whom Mrs 


well that, 


any 
lovingly wise 
just as in her other stories, the 
pages without evel be ing overcrowded seem 
with the stir of life. Taska 
sent to a sanitarium—a 
sanitarium that is more like a country hotel 


homely 
been 


alive 
Laird has 

under indefinite sentence, and proceeds to 
make herself the and comfort of the 
nerve-wrecked or hysteric among her fellow- 
Hither, Rives Col- 
a young man already somewhat dis- 
illusioned with life and cursing the luck that 


stay 


patients. too, comes 


burn, 


semi-invalid in his prime. 
him 


makes him a 


First, light when he meets 
Cricket and learns the lad’s cheerful way of 
making the “When I used 
to feel that way, says Cricket, “Tre say, 
‘Cricket, you got that to be thankful for 
anyway, you ain’t a girl,’ and then I'd go off 


comes to 


be st of things. 


in the woods by myself and let all the swear 
Then Rives meets Taska, 
break for him. 
Meanwhile he learns to appreciate the other 


things come out. 


and the dawn begins to 


people about him—among them testy old 
Mr. McKenzie, of South Carolina, “born 
too late to fight for his State,” and many 
another man or woman better at heart than 
he looks or talks. Throughout the story 
good deeds and kindly words unpretentiously 


said or done make themselves felt as true 


forces, and there is as much in the way of 
touching or amusing incident as 1n most tales 
of twice the l'aska’s old 
Dr. life - story 

with Old World romance has taught him in- 
into the takes the 
girl away to his own quaint place of rest for 


length. friend, 


Grannere whose thrilling 


sight hearts of others 
the weary, in Piping Woods, Virginia, and 
here at length he consents to receive Rives 
Colburn. odd “House of 
Happiness,” the thing 

comes to all, including Cricket, but not until 


Chere, in the 
happine SS real 
formidable obstacles have been put aside. 
Mrs. Bosher’s simple, quiet, and cheering 
tale holds an infectious love of the kind of 
goodness that knows how to laugh and give 
up; it enforces a high doctrine of marriage, 
and from beginning to happy ending it over- 
flows with humor and the joy of life. 

There is a ring of conviction in Clarence 
3. Kelland’s exceptional little story, Thirty 
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Prece Silver 
sometimes gets embodied and visualized in a 
story when it can find expression in no other 
way. As in The Other Wise Man, the tale 
appeals through a natural yet dream-like 
imagery to one’s instinctive faith in the 
unseen, while the quiet swing of the sen- 
tences has the effect of that stately yet 


the sort of conviction that 


Kate LANGLEY BosHuer 


of The House of Happin 


simple “‘ prose poetry 
but few 
Markhei 


the beginning. 


* which many attempt 
succeed in. As in Stevenson’s 
m, there’s a touch of awe in it from 
Do men have visions now- 
things like Saul’s 
vision on the road to Damascus—happen, 
say the doubters, in the ages in which such 
things are believed. 


adays? These things 


But here is the story of 
a vision that came to a doubter—an atheist— 
who not only disbelieved, but brought all his 
learning and eloquence and personal mag- 
netism to bear on the task of destroying 
other men’s faith; and the vision is not only 


the kind of allegory that hits one between 
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the eyes with its dramatic force, but it is 
tremendously convincing, if you choose to 
take it so, as one of those pieces of personal 
religious experience which scientists and 
philosophers don’t pretend to understand 
fully. Carnavon, who lectured on the folly 
of belief in the story on which Christian love 
and ethics have rested for nineteen hundred 
years — Carnavon who deprived men of 
their religion at a thousand dollars a night— 
was, among other things, a collector of an- 
cient coins. In a strange way he became 
possessed of one of the very thirty pieces of 
silver which the High Priest paid to Judas— 
and the vision followed. A sentimental plea 
for faith, perhaps, yet one feels that there is 
something more than sentiment here after 
reading the story. 


One of the most singular and effective of 
Christmas stories is that which Norman 
Duncan has written and entitled Finding His 
Soul. The story is just as far from re- 
ligiosity as it possibly could be, yet it un- 
mistakably and picturesquely emphasizes 
the fact that every man—even a big, strong, 
sane, decent fellow like James Falcontent in 
the story—after all, has a soul, and needs to 
be at peace with it. Falcontent was a suc- 
cessful shoe salesman, and he made and 
spent ten thousand a year. Groot & 
McCarthy thought he was invaluable, and 
his friends—including the trade—regarded 
him as the best of good fellows. As for 
thinking about his soul—no one would im- 
pute such an idiosyncrasy to him. One day 
Falcontent noticed with a kind of naive 
astonishment that people were still going to 
church. Why? The people were not all be- 
fooled, surely; they must get something out 
of it. But this train of thought did not lead 
him far—merely to the determination that 
perhaps, after all, his son Jimmie, his love for 
whom kept him the decent, kindly, upright 
fellow he was, had better go to Sunday- 
school after all. In six months Jimmie was 
dead, and Falcontent went to pieces. He 
lost his hold on the trade, and became the 


kind of babbling atheist nobody likes to 


listen to. Then Mr. Groot, a religious man 
in his conventional way, told Falcontent 
to take a six months’ vacation and go to the 
Holy Land. “It will make you or break 
you”—that was Mr. Groot’s curious opin- 
ion, and if Falcontent came back a broken 
man, then Mr. Groot’s interest in the matter 
ceased. In Cairo Falcontent fell in with 
Mr. Amos Awad — quaintest and most 
sincere of Orientals — and engaged him 
as his dragoman. He did strictly as Amos 
told him; he regained his health, and 
in Jerusalem—through a change too pro- 
found to be called sentimental and yet so 
natural that some people wouldn’t call it 
exactly religious—he learned what years of 
rubbing shoulders with Broadway crowds 
and of blundering thought in New York 
would never have taught him. Mr. Duncan 
has written a tale for the times, as breezy as 
an O. Henry story, as appealing as romance, 
and with a piquant flavor of East and West 


A book for boys written by Kate Dickin- 
son Sweetser needs no critic’s commendation. 
It is almost enough to mention the author’s 
name and the title of her new book, /ndian 
Braves, to describe an excellent “juvenile” 
with accuracy. Here are the true stories of 
Powhatan, Pontiac, Chief Joseph, Tecumseh, 
Sitting Bull, and others as famous, told with 
that imagination and tact that has made th« 
author’s Ten Boys from Dickens something 
of a children’s classic. It should be added 
that besides the excitement of genuine ad- 
venture, the book contains a deal of valuable 
historic information, so that teachers and 
parents will approve these stories of Indian 
warriors as worth reading in more ways than 
one. All boys—and girls, too, for that 
matter—find an endless fascination in tales 
of the Indians, and in this matter truth is not 
only more desirable, but more interesting 
than pure fiction. Kate Dickinson Sweetser 
has produced in Jndian Braves another most 
acceptable book for boys, and one of a frankly 
exciting, really informing sort, not too far 
afield from boy interests to be sure of its 
appeal. Exuiotr BLakeE 
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a : 
+ QUare in good 
company when 
you use Sanatogen 
for your health. 


When you take Sanatogen you join hands with many of 
the world’s most distinguished people, people who paid 
in tired and disordered nerves the penalty of success. 


A vast company of Statesmen, Churchmen, Authors. Business Magnates, 
Social Leaders, etc., who took Sanatogen, often on the advice of their 
physicians, have written of the gratifying results which followed. They 
tell us how, in times of mental and nervous exhaustion, Sanatogen 
instilled fresh vigor, rekindled energy and ambition, and made life and 
work once more a pleasure; how, when digestion was upset, sleep 
uncertain, Sanatogen sharpened the appetite, greatfully assisted assimila- 
tion, and promoted restful slumber. 


Such experiences are freely told by people whose keen minds are 
not misled by imagination, and who are not given to testimonial writ- 
ing. Added to their evidence, moreover, is the authoritative pronounce- 
ment of trained physicians, no fewer than 18,000 of whom have 
recorded in writing their belief in Sanatogen and their observations of 
its splendid restorative and upbuilding effects. 

The world’s brightest intellects, the trained guardians of health, 


using, prescribing and recommending Sanatogen—is not that sufficient 
assurance that Sanatogen will help you? 


Write for a Free Copy of “Nerve Health Regained” 


f you wish to learn more about Sanatogen before you use it, write 
for a copy of this booklet, beautifully illustrated and comprising 
facts and information of the greatest interest. 


C¥ 
one 


Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., 
the eminent novelist -states 
man, writes from London: 

“Sanatogen is to my mind a 

true food-tonic, feeding the 

nerves, increasing the energy, 
and giving fresh vigor to the 
overworked body and mind.” 


Colonel Henry Watterson, 
the famous editor, writes: 
“I feel I owe it to truth to 
state that I have made a 
thorough trial of Sanatogen 
and that I have found it most 
efficacious and beneficent. I 
do not think I could have re- 
covered my vitality, as I have 
done, without this Sanatogen 
operating equally upon the 
digestive organs and nerve 

centers.” 


Hall Caine, — ; 

the dramatist, writes: 
“ My experience of Sanatogen 
has been that as a tonic nerve 
food it has on more than one 
occasion benefited me.” 


Arnold Bennett, — 

the famous novelist, writes: 
“The tonic effect of Sanatogen 
on me is simply wonderful. 


hn Burroughs, 
as he dietingutshed naturalist 
and author, writes: 
“I am sure I have been greatly 
benefited by Sanatogen. My 
sleep is 50 per cent better 
than it was ore year ago, and 
my mind and strength are 
much improved.” 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists everywhere, in three sizes, from $1.00 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 24-G Irving PL, New York 


Sanatogen received the Grand Prize at the International Congress of Med?tine, London, 1913 
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HAND Book 1914. 


dy for distribution 


Upon request forwarded 
to amy part of the world. 


We take pleasure in announcing 
that, as the convenience of the 
former Book was so manifest,the 
HAND BOOK 1914 will be larger, more 
comprehensive and will prove of 
value to the patrons of this House- 
illustrating asit does by Engraving, 
the newest in 


JEWELRY, WATCHES, 
SILVER, CLOCKS 
CHINA, MAHOGANY, 
GLASS NOVELTIES 


Our Service by Mail includes 
Special Photographs-kindly 
mention articles desired 
and price to be observed 


DAILEY, BANKS 6 BIDDLE GO 


Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
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“1 Suppose We've Got 
to Practice” 


6< 

Yes,” said Edith, “we promised 
we'd practice while visiting Uncle Jack just 
as we do at home, but don’t you hate it?” 

One, two, three, four, five—one, two, 
three, four, five—la, la, la, la, la—la, la, 
la, la, la, went Harry’s fingers on the key- 
board. “Oh, if only we could play some 
music instead of this stupid exercise!”’ 

“You can, if you want to!”’ said Uncle 
Jack’s voice from the next room. ‘‘Practice 
faithfully for a half hour, each of you, and 
| promise each of you can play some real 
music!” 
Neither Harry nor Edith knew what 
ncle Jack meant. But they knew he 
didn’t make strange promises without be- 
ing able to ‘‘make good,”’ as Harry said. 


| 


So each practiced a half hour, faithfully— 


and then 
* * + * - 


“Did you practice faithfully ?’’ Mother 
asked, when Uncle Jack brought the 
children home from their visit. 

“Indeed we did!” said Harry and Edith 
together. “Oh, it was just fun for 

“Uncle Jack has the dandiest piano—we 
played all sorts of things and—’’ 

‘Mother, 
thing 


wonderful 
the way it’s put together, I mean, 


isn’t a sonata a 


and—’ 

“Mother, I thought you said that dance 
music wasn’t usually good music? Uncle 
Jack says—”’ 


“Mother, did you know there was a kind 
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“I Suppose We've Got to Practice” 


of music that has the same bass all 
through—and yet it’s pretty? Uncle Jack 


” 


has three 


“Children, children!’’ Mother clapped her 
hands to herears. ‘‘What are you talking 
about? Tell me now, slowly, 

A 


and one at a time.”’ 

“Oh, Mother, it’s been won- 
derful,”’ began Edith. “Uncle 
Jack has a piano that plays 
with rolls of paper and with 
your feet and 

“Oh, dear!’’ interrupted Mother, 
in her turn. ‘Those dreadful things! 

I'm surprised at Uncle Jack. I hope 
he didn't let you use it—and you 
studying real music so hard!” 

“But, Mother dear, you don’t under- 
stand! Uncle Jack's is quite different from 
that one across the street. He says there 
is only one piano player that really plays 
music. It’sa Pianola. And—” 

“Uncle Jack says we haven't been study- 
ing music at all!’ burst in Harry. “Why, 
neither of us know any music except waltzes 
and marches—I hardly ever heard any 
music until I heard that Pianola—and I 
played it myself!” 

“Yes, Mother, he did say we weren't 
studying music—just studying the piano. 
He said it wasn’t any wonder we hated 
practice so, when we never heard any music. 
And—” 

“And, Mother, there is dance music that 
is beautiful!’ Harry was enthusiastic. 
“There is a piece called Anitra’s Dance, 
from—from—something, that is just as 
pretty as it can be, and Uncle Jack says it 
is the best kind of music!”’ 

“And he played us a piece that wasn’t 
exactly pretty, but so interesting, about 
the skeleton coming out and dancing, and 
the midnight fiddler—what was it, Harry?” 


“Oh, I know—Dance Macabre—Saint 
Saens wrote it. And Uncle Jack showed us 
how a Symphony is put together, and a 
Sonata—they are almost alike, only one is 
for an orchestra, and one for a piano 

“Well, I can see how much you prac- 
ticed!’’ said Mother, distressed. 

“Oh, but we did!”’ chorused Harry and 
Edith. ‘Uncle Jack said we could have 
two pieces for each fifteen minutes we 
practiced—and there wasn’t a day we 
didn’t practice two hours!” 

“Mother, get us one, won’t you? I want 
to study music, as well as the piano. We 
can't play, yet, but we love music and—” 

“And you can’t keep on loving it and 
learning about it without hearing it!’’ said 
Uncle Jack, unexpectedly again, from the 
doorway. ‘‘That’s right, Mother. They 
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learned more music in a week with my 
Pianola than in two years of five-finger 
exercises, as necessary as they are. 
don’t believe it—listen!”’ 


If you 


Uncle Jack sat down at the piano and, 
playing a few bars, asked, ‘“What is that ?”’ 

“Chopin’s Military Polonaise,’’ was the 
immediate answer. 

“And this?” 


“Grieg’s Berceuse 


Again a few bars. 

that’s the one with 

the same bass,”’ cried Harry, eagerly. 
“And this?” A _ beautiful 

sounded through the room. 


soft strain 
h, Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony 
play it all, Uncle Jack, do!’ Edith 
clasped her hands, her eyes shining. 
“IT can’t, unfortunately 
can—and does!” 


but the Pianola 


Mother, a real music lover, was silenced. 
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“I Suppose We've Got to Practice” 


It was a new thought—that her children 
had been studying only the instrument, 
not the music it could but did not make 
under their unskilled fingers. 

the ‘‘machine”’ she had despised 
had aroused her 
terest in the music she loved. 


And it was 
a Pianola 
children’s in- 
After all, 
how could they love music, hearing only 
their own unskilled practice? And Uncle 
Jack was a good musician—and he evident- 
ly approved it— 


which 


Harry and Edith now have a Pianola 
Piano of their own. They play on it 
only after honest practice—and then 
only good music. Edith plays Anitra’s 


Dance with her fingers, now, and Harry is 
learning the difficult Troll Dance from the 


music. 
Pianola as yet. 


same 


They cannot equal the 


“But I'll play it as well as the Pianola 
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“T Suppose We've Got to Practice” 


bust!” 


his practice daily, with interest and vim 


does, or says Harry, attacking 
because he now studies music and not the 
instrument alone! 

If you, too, dislike practice and wonder 
where the beauty of the music you never 
hear may lie, ask your mother if she doesn’t 
think a mean of studying music, as well 
as the instrument, might not be the spur 


to your ambition she hopes for. 


As a means towards a liberal and com- 


prehensive musical education, the Pianola 


The Stroud 
Pianola Piano 
Price $550 


There are but six genuine Pianola Pianos. 
£ 
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Piano far surpasses any agent hithe 
known. 


This is recognized by such distinguis! 
music teachers as Leschetizky, March 
Reinecke, Van Der Stucken, Sir A. ¢ 
Mac Kenzie, Dr. Hans Richter, Walter 
Spaulding, George Coleman Gow and many 
and 
adoption for 


i\ 


followed 
educational 


others, has been 


by its 
uses in 


leading universities, colleges and schools as: 


sucn 


Harvard, Columbia, Vassar, Tufts, New 
York Teachers’ College, Amherst, Radcliffe 
and over 150 others, 


These are the Steinway, Steck, Wheelock, Stuyve- 


sant, Stroud and famous Weber. The -\eolian Company has spent many years and hundreds of 


thousands of dollars, developing these six instruments, so that they would be not only the most 
fascinating means of entertainment ever devised, but would have wonderful educational value, 


as well. 


musical educators of the country. 


Many special courses for music study have been arranged, edited by the foremost 


To make sure of securing these and the other exclusive 


Pianola advantages, we advise you to write to us direct for free descriptive Booklet “Q,’’ and 


the address of the music store which is the sole agent for the Pianola Piano, in your vicinity. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, Aeolian Hall 


29-31-33 West 42nd St. 


New York 
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** When bread is baked, some 
parts are split at the surface, 
and these split parts are beauti- 
ful, and in a peculiar way excite 
a desire for eating.’’ 

—MARCUS AURELIUS 
Roman Emperor. 


How this wise old Roman would 
have enjoyed 


Grape-Nuts 


The bread of the Romans was 
whole wheat bread. That was 
centuries before millers, in order to le the Collection of C. W. Pec 
make flour white, began robbing it 
of the outer shell of the wheat containing the vital mineral phosphates. 


Many present-day foods lack these mineral elements, and the 
lack is largely responsible for various ailments. 


In making Grape-Nuts of whole wheat and malted barley, 
the outer shell of the wheat with all its nch mineral content— 
the phosphates—is retained. 


Grape-Nuts food comes from the ovens baked through and through— 
is ground into granules—crisp, sweet, and ready to eat direct from the pack- 
age with cream or milk. 


Grape-Nuts food is delicious and wonderfully nourishing. 


“‘There’s a Reason’”’ 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 





A tempting dessert 
confection, loved by 
all who have ever 
tasted them. Suit- 
able for every occa- 
sion where a dessert 
sweet is desired. In 
ten-cent tins; also 
in twenty-five-cent 
tins. 





ADORA 


Another charming confec- 
tion—a filled sugar wafer 
with a bountiful center of 
rich, smooth cream. 


FESTINO 


An ever-popular delight. 
An almond-shaped dessert 
confection with a kernel of 
almond-flavored cream. 





CHOCOLATE TOKENS 


Still another example of the 
erfect dessert confection. 
nchanting wafers with a 

most delightful creamy fill- 

ing—entirely covered by 
the richest of sweet choc- 
olate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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The Victrola satisfies 
your love of music 


The love of music is born in every one of us, and 
we naturally come to love the kind of rausic we hear 
the most. 

In this day of the Victrola it is easy for every one 
to hear the world’s best music—and not only to hear 
it, but to understand and enjoy it, for this wonder 
instrument gives to you a thorough 











appreciation of the masterworks of 
music. 

The Victrola opens to you a 
new and ever-increasing vista of 
musical delight, as elevating as it 
is entertaining, and completely 
satisfies your longing for musi- 
cal recreation. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in 
great variety of styles from $10 to $500. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the 

world will gladly demonstrate 
the Victrola to you and 


ctor, 9 play any music you wish 
of to hear. 


} Victor Talking Machine Co. Victor-Victrola 
é Camden, N. J., U. S. A. XIV, $150 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal Mahogany or oak 
. Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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One of the most valuable 
and exclusive features of 


The ANGELUS 


The Pioneer 
Player-Piano 


is a marvelous device that brings out and accent- 
uates each melodic note of the composition being 
played, clearly and distinctly above the surrounding 
accompaniment notes, no matter how complicated or 
interwoven. This remarkable device known as 


The MELODANT 


is entirely self-acting leaving you free to phrase 
and embellish as you may desire. 














It is the possession of the Melodant, the Phrasing 
Lever, the Graduated Accompaniment and Melody 
Buttons that makes the Angelus the one and only 
Player-Piano capable of artistic results. They sup- 
ply you with the skill of trained fingers and leave 
you the same freedom of interpretation as the 
hand performer. 


K nabe-Angelus—Grands and Uprights 
Emerson-Angelus— Grands and Uprights 

Lindeman & Sons-Aszelus U prights 
Angelus-Piano—An upright built expresslyfor the Angelus. 
In Canada—The Gourlay-Angelus and Angelus Piano. 


Any of these instruments can be played 
»y hand in the usual manner 





The WILCOX & WHITE CO. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


shed I877 233 ReGENT St., Lonpon 
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“Waltham Ifatches 


Atoerside - Jeries 


It is not over-subtle to say that there is a relation between the 
character of a man and that of his watch. Anything which you consult 
fifty times a day, which directs your very life, is bound to react on you. 

All Waltham Watches have a structural perfection, a downright 
precision and upright character, that make them superior associates. 
The Riverside Walthams in particular are recommended for those who 
appreciate a watch which is a little better than necessary, but not 
purse-squeezing in price. 

There are Riversides in several styles for men and women. Most 
jewelers have them and will testify to their excellence. 

Will you look over our Riverside Book? It will be sent you with 
pleasure—and our compliments. 


VYaltham’ Watch “gi | 
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Shop Comfortably 
In Your Easy Chair 


When the catalog comes, sit 
down under your evening lamp 
and learn the wonderful satisfac- 
tion of doing your Christmas - 
N shopping in your own sitting 
room. 

What will you find? You will 
find a range of choice such as 
perhaps not three stores in the | 
Country can give. You will find 
quaint and unusual gifts that no i. 
store offers. You will finda high iy 
quality of wares joined to a mod- 
erateness of price that will sur- 
prise you. You will find in half 
an hour the appropriate gift for | 
everybody on your Christmas | 
list, and then one order and one | 
temittance will do the rest. | 

You cannot lose, since we 1] 

| 





guarantee perfect satisfaction — 
unconditionally, When you 
have once experienced the ad- 
vantages of this plan of gift- 1? 4 
buying, its saving of exertion, its ; e 
economy, its richness in unusual c e| 
gifts, the pleasure which your 

gifts bring—you will never give 
it up! 

A postal request will bring you 
the catalog, and put at your dis- 
posal a Christmas gift service 
that will make you wonder why 
you didn’t use it years ago. 

We prepay delivery charges 
oneverything. Asan experi- 
ment, order one of the articles on 
this page, note its quality and 
dainty pecking, and then decide 
for yourself which method is best. 


Daniel Low & Co. 


Jewelers and Ssiwersmiths for #6 years 
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A New Howard Watch 


HE E. 
sale, a new watch—the HOWARD 12-size Carvel, 17-jewel, extra-thin, 
open face, solid gold, at fifty-five dollars. 

This new watch is thinner by one and one-third millimeters than the regular 


12-size extra-thin HOWARD. 


HOWARD WATCH WORKS begs to announce for limited 


The movement is adjusted to three positions, 


temperature, and isochronism; cased in a single-joint solid gold case of special 


design, exceedingly flat and compact. 


Selling complete in 14K solid gold case at $55—it is the only gold cased, 
12-size HOWARD that you can buy for less than $75. 


The small number that we are able to 
offer this year is due to the time and care 
given to all HOWARD movements and the 
necessarily limited output of an organization 
devoted to fine watches exclusively. 

Your representative jeweler will doubt- 
less have a few of these watches on exhi- 
bition during the next thirty days. 


If you are interested in a reliable watch 
of the new thin-model type and possessing 
elements of the distinguished and the unusual, 
we advise you to make inquiry at an early 
date. It is an opportunity to own a 17-jewel 
HOWARD cased in solid gold at the very 
moderate price of $55. 


A Howard Watch is always worth what you pay for it. 
The price of each Watch is fixed at the factory and a printed ticket attached—from the 17-jewel 
(double roller) in a Crescent Extra or Boss Extra gold-filled case at $40, to the 23-jewel at $150—and the 


EDWARD HOWARD model at $350. 


Not every jeweler can sell yu a HOWARD WATCH. 


The seweler who can is a good man to know. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS, Boston, Mass. 
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pening Shirt 


I'TH pique or plain patented bosoms, 
P put on the body of the shirt in such a 
$2.00 way that no matter what position the wearer 


and up may assume, the bosom remains flat and in 
its place. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CoO. » INC., Makers of ARROW COLL ARS 
TROY, N. Y 
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“‘A run of nine. 


You’ve got to go some to beat that!’’ 


How the Boys Do Enjoy 


Home Billiards! 


No indoor game has such charm for boys as billiards or pocket-billiards. 


The Home Billiard Room, with its Brunswick “Baby Grand,” 
Billiard playing stimulates the manly desire to excel 
promotes the spirit of good fellowship. 


attractions. 
concentration 


holds its own against all outside 
cultivates accuracy, calculation, 


Best of all, it keeps the young folks contentedly within the wholesome influences of home. 


The Brunswick “Baby Grand” 


Queen of Home Billiard and Pocket-Billiard Tables 


Made of beautifully figured San Domingo Mahogany, 
with classic Inlaid Design. Has the same scientific con- 
struction and perfect playing qualities as our Regulation 
tables, which are used exclusively by the world’s cue experts. 

Has Vermont Slate Bed, celebrated Monarch Quick- 
Acting Cushions, and concealed Cue Rack and Accessory 
Drawer to hold complete playing equipment Sizes 
3x6, 3%x7,4x8. Furnished as Carom, Pocket-Billiard 
or Combination Carom and Pocket-Billiard Table. 

Our Brunswick ‘‘Convertible’’ Billiard Tables 
which also serve as Dining Tables, Library Tables or 
Davenports—do away with the necessity for an extra 


‘Over a Year to Pay 
Complete Playing Outfit Free 


You can buy any size or style of Brunswick Home 
Billiard Table on monthly payments, spread thin over 
an entire year. Complete playing outfit—including Cues, 
Balls, Bridge, Rack, Markers, Chalk, Cover, Book “ How 
to Play,”’ ete.—free with any table you select. 





Mail Coupon for Free Book 


Our handsome color-illustrated book contains full 
information regarding our entire line of Home Billiard 
Tables, Factory Prices, Easy Terms, ete. Send for it— 
on the convenient coupon 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. J.L., 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Please send the free color-illustrated book— 


“Billiards—the Home Magnet” 


TVTTT" 


Name 


Address 
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Quality 


“Most people learn the simplest 


Is facts of business, if they ever learn 
them at all, through their pockets.’’ 


F.conomy Andrew Camegie. 











That surely is the only way that most people 
ever learn varnish facts. 


Varnish, like gold plating, wears off— how 
soon? Everything that is Varnished must be 
Re-varnished—how often? 


Some varnishes, like some platings, disappear 
in a ridiculously brief period. 


Murphy Varnish hangs on and looks well 


1 
beyond all promise. While 


have | 


, servic 
W hat’s the use of paying for two or three factor 


Re-varnishings, while Murphy Varnish would life, h 
still look well? Alt 
sities 
The pocket that has been hard hit yields ounce 


' ettir 
wisdom like a book. one | 


But we have 5 book which will save Or 
your pocket—the Q and E Book. coun 


; d 
Sent gratis on request. Write for it. er 


the a 
vice 


The Varnish Murphy Varnish Company ““*' AN 
That Lasts FRANKLIN MURPHY, President CHICAGO, 
Longest Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada. ILL. 


= — One 
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LONG 
DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 


QU ss OS 
eared 


Consider this significant fact: 
While most of the necessaries of life 
have gone up, the price of telephone 
service, which is one of the essential 
factors in our commercial and social 
life, has moved steadily downward. 


Although a pound of these neces- 
sities still contains but sixteen 
ounces, the telephone user has been 
setting more and more service for 
less money. 


On the average, the people of this 
country pay 49% more today for 
food, fuel and clothing than they did 
in 1895. Since then, the decrease in 
the oe rates for telephone ser- 
vice has been more than one-half. 


Economy of the Bell System 


At the same time, the efficiency 
and value of the service to the sub- 
scriber has vastly increased. Today 
he can talk to an average of five 
times aS many persons in each 
exchange as he could eighteen 
years ago. 


This is the inevitable result of the 
comprehensive py of the Bell 
System, which brings together the 
associated Bell companies and the 
communities they serve. 


Lima g the very size and effi- 
ciency of their organization they 
accomplish improvements and effect 
economies which give the greatest 
service at the lowest rates. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Washing with air 

actually describes clean- 

ing as it is done with a 

Western Electric. Airis used 

as the cleansing agent, and 

heavy fabrics are cleaned and 

freshened as effectively as though 

it were possible to wash them in 

water. The home that is truly 

sanitary and healthful is the air- 
cleansed home. 


There is a Western Electric Cleaner 
designed to suit the requirements 
of every home, apartment, hotel and 
institution. Prices range from $47.50 
up to $400. 


Your interest in your own home and the health 
of your family will make you want a copy of 
our new book, “The Clean Way to Clean.’’ 
Ask for book “‘11-K.”’ It will be sent free. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 
7,500,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 
Main Office: 463 West Street, 
NEW YORK CITY 
Branch Offices: All Principal Cities 
in the U. S. and Canada 


Agents everywhere. 
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The Youth's Companion 


As it is to-day just compels 


every member of the family 


Enlarged, improved, and better than ever. To its lavish outlay in Serial and 
Short Stories, Science, Current Events, and informing, unprejudiced Editorials 
are added Family. Pages, Boys’ Pages and Girls’ Pages. 

It comes fifty-two times a year — not twelve. 


A year of The Youth’s Companion will do much for your family. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER who will mention this publication or cut out 
this slip and send it at once with name and address and $2.00 will receive 
1. All the issues of The Youth’s Companion for the 


remaining weeks of 1913. 
FREE 2. The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s 
Double Numbers. 


3. The Companion Practical Home die: for 1914. 
Then The Youth’s Companion for the fifty-two weeks of 1914. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Send to-day for Sample Copies 
and Prospectus 
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5-passenger coupe. 
from either the front 


HIS is the roomy, trim-appearing, 5-passenger coupe that you see 
serving countless uses everywhere; in the suburbs as well as the 
For, the many exclusive Borland Electric advantages are de- 
signed particularly to meet the everyday needs of everyone. 


city. 


well suited to the exacting service 


q Plenty of room to seat five persons com- 
fortably—all facing forward. Upholstered in 
rich imported fabrics. Appointments include 
every possible convenience. The driver sits 
at the left hand side—in the front seat or the 
rear—power always under instant control— 
and with unobstructed view of road ahead. 


5-passenger coupe body; left side drive with horizontal lever control from either the front 
or the rear seat; six speeds forward and three reverse. 
batteries; standard makes of cushion or special pneumatic electric tires. 


May we send you the beautiful Borland 
Electric Poster Book? 


Horizontal lever control 


iy 


> 


or rear seat. 


$2,900. 


_—— 


Especially 
required at this time of year. 


GA specially designed, exclusively Borland 
Electric arangement of the foot brake levers 
eliminates the floor opening where cold 
draughts enter in most electrics. The 
one ideal car for any and every member of 
the family—for every occasion. 


Regular equipment: ‘* Exide ’’ 
Price, $2,900. 


Let us know. 


The Borland-Grannis Company 


326 East Huron Street 





Chicago, Illinois J ; 
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DOING BIG JOBS 
IN A BIG WAY 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


Do you know how often storage batteries are used when an 
absolutely reliable and efficient form of electrical energy must be 
secured ? Here are some facts that will interest you. 

** Exide ’’ Storage Batteries are the “watch dogs” of the big electric lighting companies 

the reservoirs of current for use in emergencies—the assurance of dependable lighting. 

** Exide’’ Batteries are used in 20 submarines in the United States Navy, furnishing 
current for their propulsion when fully submerged. 

“Uncle Sam" uses ** Exide’? Batteries for firing his large guns, for light ships, for 
electric vehicles and for wireless apparatus. 

In New York City 172 storage battery street cars use ** FAypcap=Exide’’ Batteries. 

One of the widest uses for ‘* Exide’’ Batteries is in motor cars—for propelling pleasure 
and commercial electric vehicles and for self-starting, electric lighting and ignition in gas cars. 
This year alone there will be 100,000 gas cars equipped with ‘* Exide ’’ Batteries. Large 
operators of “ Electrics’’ such as the American Express Co., Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, 
Gimbel Bros. and hundreds of others, use ** Exide ’’ Batteries. 

Unless you are a trained engineer, you cannot safely judge of the quality of a storage bat- 
tery. Your best protection is to select a battery that has been approved by large battery users— 
those who are experts. 

If therefore you own or intend to own an “Electric” don’t you think you should know all 
about the four ‘* Exide ’’ Batteries that have been specially designed for electric vehicle service ? 
In the centre picture above is shown an electric pole truck having a capacity of 
six tons and weighing about 12,000 Ibs., equipped with ** Extde’’ Batteries. 

Our nearest office is at your disposal. Any help or information is yours for the asking. 


_. THEELECTRIC STORACE BATTERY CO. 


HILADELPHIA 1913 
New York Boston Chicago St. Louis 
Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle Portland, Ore. Toronto 

886 ** Exide ’’ Distributors. 9 ‘* Bxide’’ Depots. ‘* Exide’’ Inspection Corps. 

Use the ‘‘ Exide’’ Battery for Gas Car Lighting, Starting or ignition 


Cleveland Atlanta Denver 
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Hupmobile 


We believe the Hupmobile to be the 

st car of its class in the world; and 

far the best car for the average 
\merican family. 





We believe it to be the best for the 
verage American family because 
is so quick and so inexpensive in 

erving the needs of every member 
of that family. 





believe it is better for the average 
American family because of its 
longer life and the lesser cost of 
upkeep—because it is kept more 
continuously in commission by every 
member of the home circle. 


Ask the Youngsters!— Bless their 
hearts, they’re all for the Hup- 
mobile — because it’s smart and 
stylish and swift, and so simple that 
even they could drive it if Dad and 
Mother would permit. 


Ask Dad and Mother — ask every 
member of every Hupmobile house- 
hold. See if it isn’t true that 
they hold it in warm affection. See Why shouldn't they whirl off to school in a 
. ae e : H Hupmobile on wet and stormy days, instead 
if it isn’t true that every Hupmo- Stains devadeal de dated te ces te 
bile family is free from the haunt- dangerous and inclement conditions ? 
ing fear of excessive expense. 


The car of the American family? 
Well, tens of thousands of American 
families say so and they ought to 
know. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, 1326 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





“82” Touring Car or Readster—#1050 
f. o. b. Detroit 
In Canada, $1230 f. o. b. Windsor 
SPECIFI® \TIONS Four -cylinder, long-stroke 
motor,3 1-4 5 1-2inches; anit power plant. Selective 
type tranedivéslo m, sliding gears. Center control 
Full floating rear ‘axle. 1%6-inch wheel base. Tires, 
33 x31-2,Q. D. Rear shock absorber. Magneto cover 
‘EQUIPME NT—Rain vision, ventilating windshield; 
mobair top with envelope; Hupmobile Jiffy curtains: 
speedometer; cocoa mat in tonneau; Prest-O-Lite; oil 
lamps; trimmings, black and nickel 
“S82” Tourtag Car or Two-passenger 
Roadster with Westinghouse two-unit 
ctestete generator and «atarter; electric 
lights; oversize tires, 88 x 4 inches; o> 
mountable rims, extra rim and tir 
earrier at rear. $1200 f. o. b. Detroit. 


In Canada, $1380 f. o. b.- Windsor 














The car of The American Family 
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WINTER LUBRICATION 


Suppose an oil meets a low cold test. 


Will it be safe for winter use? Will it be Co ct Lubrication 
Explanation: In the sche 


safe for year-’ round use ? letter opposite the car indicates the ; 


. . . . Gargoyle Mobiloil that should be use 
Not necessarily. Qils that will not congeal in example: “A” means “Gargovle M 

7 “G ) Mot 

cold weather are common. But cold-tests alone a“ hea eo 


are not safe guides to an oil’s efficiency. Mobiloil A. The recommendatior 


both pleasure and commercial vehicles u 

Added to that, our analyses and practical tests ataveie acter. 
of 273 current models show that 113 of these wom. or 
cars operate most efficiently in summer with a 
grade of oil not best suited to winter conditions. 
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Different cold-weather problems are pre- 
sented by the pressure type, the semi-force-feed 
and the direct-feed lubricating systems. They 
must be considered in connection with the other 
points of difference in the motor construction. 

The grade of oil recommended for each car, in the 
chart on the right, is correct for the season of the year 
indicated. The summer oil meets your car’s demands 
on hot summer days. The winter oil meets its cold 
weather requirements. Some cars, as the chart indicates, 
require the same grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil summer 
and winter. 
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These specific recommendations for different seasons 
and different cars naturally involve technical study and 
extra manufacturing effort. 

We certainly would not undertake this laborious work 
if correct lubrication could be supplied without it. 
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The sooner the motorist comes to realize that efficient 
lubrication is not guess work, the sooner he will elimin- 
ate unnecessary wear and tear, and secure the best effici- 
ency from his car. 
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The chart at the right lists the correct oils for 116 cars. 








i 


A booklet on lubrication, which contains our complete 
lubricating chart, covering all American and leading 
foreign makes, will be mailed on request. 
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Mobiloil 


For correct automobile lubrication 
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The various grades, refined and filtered to remove free carbon, are : 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” Gargoyle Mobiloil “D” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 

Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic.” 
In buying Gargoyle Mobiloil it is safest to order a barrel, a half barrel, 
or a sealed 5-gallon or I-gallon can. All are branded with the 
Gargoyle, which is our mark of manufacture. 


VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, U.S. A. 


DETROIT BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 

BRAN CHES Ford Bldg 49 Federal St. 29 Broadway Fisber Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
4th 4 Chestnut St» Indiana Pythian Bldg. Plymouth Bldg. 


Distributing warehouses in the principal cities of the world 
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N the past 12 monthsthere Purchasers for 1914 have their 
have been twice as many Choice of worm or devel gear axles, 


. el ae letroit Duple rive ynt or rea 
Detroit Electrics sold as any Detroit ! mop Drive, fror oe 
ther make of electric car he om os ment include 
electr hand rak ger wheel hase, yet a 
eater volume reduces manulactur 12-foot shorter tur than heretofore 
sand also reduces selling ex ine Ee Sy Sey Se 
. . S unnecessary a Datter is ess ie 
two vital reasons why we raising hood Hanlon patented rain - vis 
ter cars at lower price kis? ’ 


With Bevel Gear Axle With Worm Gear Axle 





c at our branch offices and se 
ities. Demonstrations gladly furnished any time 


Anderson Electric Car Company, Detroit, U.S.A. 
Builders of the “*Detroit Electr 


turer electric pleasure 


a 
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Harper’s 
Young People’s Library 


Indoors and Out 


These are some of the things that the boy is taught to make 


THE ELECTRICITY BOOK 


CAMPING and SCOUTING 
THE MACHINERY BOOK 


THE BOATING BOOK 


THE INDOOR BOOK | THE OUTDOOR BOOK 


These six e volumes will show your boy how his leisure time may be spent with 
pleasure as well as profit to himself. They are designed to give him aiteduane by 
encouraging him to think and act for himself—to develop his ingenuity and his practical 
ability to do things along lines which will enable him to have fun in the 
doing—arouse his interest in the wonders of the world around him and to 
HARPER 2 equip him to deal efficiently with his own specific problems later on. 
BROTHERS Above all, the books are interesting, interesting, interesting. 
Franklin Square,N.Y. A boy should become acquainted with the development in 
‘dt end “ates eee ess mechanics, electricity, aeronautics, etc., which have already come to 
should have HARPER'S have a place in the sports and pastimes of the wide-awake youth. 
YOUNG PEOPLE’s LI- The entire future of your boy may depend upon this fundamental 
BRARY — INDOORS AND knowledge. It is your privilege to place it within his reach. 
OUT. M. 11 The books are strongly and handsomely bound, having in 
mind possible rough usage. They are printed from a new 
copper-faced type, and contain about seven hundred illustra- 
tions and working diagrams thoroughly explaining the 
text. 
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BUILDER OF THE CANAL 


The boy’s constructive instinct that is developed in erecting and working a crane or derrick 
of Meccano today foreshadows the man’s genius that may be building a canal or performing 
some othcr great engineering work tomorrow, With these wonderful pieces of brass and 
nickeled steel, with real bolts and nuts, any boy can make bridges, towers, trucks, etc.—many 
with movable parts. The possibilities are unlimited. 


Get that boy 
you are interested in 
a set of 


Parents write that Meccano is “the best toy for any boy.’’ It teaches while it amuses— 
teac the principles that have made our nation the nation of builders. 


Boys find Meccano a source of delight the year round. No other joy and pride can compare with that of 


seeing the product of their own handiwork. A single set may be used again and again in hundreds of 
different designs. Our book gives many; you are sure to think up others. 

Do not wait for Christmas, There's many an evening before the holidays that can be spent profitably 
and delightfully with one of these outfits, Most good toy stores and dealers in sporting goods have Meccano, 
Be sure the name Meccano is on the box. Examine a set and glance through the manual of instructions. 


Write for our free booklet, which shows what can be built and the different building sets. We want you 
to know all about Meccano, 


THE EMBOSSING COMPANY 2S=rk¥-* TOy,, that Teo 


BEST PRINTING INKS 


MANUFACTURED 8 


J. M. HUBER) 


Main Office: NEW YORK, 


BALTIMORE CHICAGO “OMAHA ST. LOUIS 
BOSTON CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


The HARPER PERIODICALS show actual results in great variety 
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Use Oxide of Zinc Paints 


HE Strictly Modern Residence is painted inside as 


well as outside. Sanitary science is responsible for 
this practice. 


The modern flat wall paints are washable. 
SS They are also adaptable to a great range of 
decorative effects. Oxide of Zinc is an 
essential ingredient of these modern finishes. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
Lists of manufacturers and 55 Wall Street, New York M 


brands of Flat Interior 
Paints and Enamel Finishes 


free to any address. time 


readi 
conv 


head 


Esterbrook Cae . 


Bear the script name of 


Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Ra rahi, aks Get “Improved,” no tacks required. n t 


Wood Roilers Tin Rollers 


ee Es WoRksuop “ep | Cos 


Tl res ; ‘ With outfits of Barnes Wood and Metal Working 

1e newest idea ith outfits ad Metal Working 

: sx FOOT POWER “sa and s 

in p one t h e Machinery you can successfu ympete with wae s “ 
. . | that se econ power, both i ality an rofit ‘E o r 

Esterbrook line de ; u “The only complete n ava of ich a hines keepi 


] T e ] il tmade. — onee the test twent ty years. Send « ti 

ure. riple silver i jor cat a" ress : ion | 
P - W. F. & JOHN BARNES co.. 

plated ad non ~ COFTO- : 595 band St., Rockford, Lils. opera 

sive and imparts a 


“ velvet touch” as well asa Pe . } TEN BOYS on tl 


lasting brilliance and un- 


4 © that 
usual durability. es E NS 
Put up in handsome leath- fro m D I C K mont 
erette gold-embellished : 
— cases—s highly ar- By KATE DICKINSON SWEETSER L 


1| Zoi tistic packing 4 Illustrated by GEORGE ALFRED WILLIAMS 


which they tru- P Presenting as complete stories, in Dickens’s own Inter 
ly deserve. | words, the boy lives of Oliver Twist, Tiny Tim, 

Tommy Traddles, Smike, “ Deputy,” David Copper of Ne 
> field, Poor Jo, Kit Nubbles, Paul Dombey, and Pip. 

Esterbrook The volume is handsomely illustrated by full ual 

Pen Mfg. Co. | page plates, each effectively portraying one of the : 

j boys. A book that every lover of Dickens will 

y New York cherish, and that will furnish to young folks a delight 

Camden, N. J. ful introduction to the reading of Dickens’ works. 
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: MTT Clmprint of R. H. Russell) Illustrated. Price $2.00. 
A (HM HARPER &» BROTHERS. Publishers. N. Y. 
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Do you Dump all Time 
Charges That Cannot 
Readily be Identified into 
“Overhead Expense?” 








ANY a serious loss is in- 


A curred by dumping all | 


time charges that cannot 


readily be identified into that | 
convenient receptacle “over- 


9 


head expense. 


By using an 


International Time and 
Cost-Keeping System | 


and so arranging your time and cost 
keeping that you can properly appor- 
tion charges to different parts, jobs, 
operations or departments, you turn 
on the searchlight and stop waste 
that might otherwise go on for 
months or years. 


Let us show you how it can be done. 


International Time Recording Co., 
of New York, Lock Box 976, Endicott, N. Y. 


LONDON OFFICE: BERLIN OFFICE: 
nternatio ne dr g Reece rding International Time Roce ording 
C« b. H 


, m. 
151, C “! ary vad, 135-136 Al exandrinenstrass se, 
London, EK , England Berlin, S. W. Germany 








Nepperhan,”” the residence of Mr. Arthur Collins of Yonkers, 
N Y. Arthur T Remick, Architect, 103 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Heated with a Pierce-American hot-water boiler 
and Pierce-Louraine radiation. 











Do not leave the 
question of house 
heating to others 


You pay the coal bills, you suffer 
if the heat isn’t there, you get 
the drudgery if constant care is 
demanded. Therefore youarethe 
interested party. For that reason 
we have written a Heat Primer 
expressly for you—a primer that 
tells you, in simple language, just 
the things you should know before 
taking up the heat question with 
your steamfitter. The Primer, 


What Heat for 


Your House 
(Sent free on request) 
is a book of facts, backed by the expe- 
rience of a house that has been building 
successful heating plants for over 35 
years. Send for the Primer, read it 
and then talk to your heater man. 


Pierce 
Boilers and 
Radiators 


PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG. CO. 
266 James Street Syracuse, N. Y. 























Pierce Service in PB all Principal Cities 
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How to Choose 


Upholstered 


Furniture 


Durability and Beauty are the chief consid- 
erations when selecting Upholstered Furni- 
ture. To insure satisfaction on these points 
we suggest that you confine your purchases 
to furniture bearing the Karpen trade-mark 
because it is guaranteed against faults in con- 
struction and flaws in material. In beauty, 
Karpen Furniture is unapproached. 


Conga pada 


is the standard of excellence in every detail of 
manufacture. It will last a lifetime and will always 
be a source of satisfaction to the possessor. 

Many of the moderate priced pieces are as beauti- 
ful as any we make at any price. These are within 
the means of those having ordinary incomes. 

Our line comprises pieces for every room in Any 
home be it simple or elaborate. 

Karpen Furniture may be purchased from a 
leading dealer in your locality. Ask for his name. 
When shopping, insist on being shown Upholstered 
Furniture bearing our trade-mark. Accept no 
substitutes if you wish to insure satisfaction. 

Write for our Free Book “3,” which explains con- 
struction, materials and designs, 
shows hundreds of attractive pat- Karpen 
terns with descriptions and prices. Guarantee 
It is invaluable as a guide to in- 
tending purchasers. 


S. Karpen & Bros. 
Karpen Bldg., Chicago 
Karpen Bldg., New York 
20 Sudbury St., Boston 


Furnilure 


“Push The Button-and Rest” 


The World ests sue 
Over rooK our 


Qyal (AS Y ars, 


wee SEZ eT 


The easiest, most luxurious chair made, ve of it 
exclusive patented features. You “ Push the Button” 
and chair back instantly assumes any desired positi: 
Foot rest allows you to stretch out comfo rtably at 
full length. Out of sight when not in use. Ne 
paper Basket concealed in Foot Rest for books, pe 
odicals, etc. All parts guaranteed. 


All Woods, Finishes and Fabrics. An Ideal Gift 
OVER 600,000 IN USE 


Sold by all best Furniture Dealers. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, tell him to write us. We will supply 
him. He willthen supply you. We do not sell direct. 


ROYAL CHAIR CO. STURGIS, MICH. 

















CAR TROUBLES 


Their Symptoms 
and Their Cure 


By 
HAROLD WHITING SLAUSON, ME. 


All the various troubles which 
can happen to a car are here 
classified alphabetically, to- 
gether with the remedies for 
them. The divisions are as 
follows: Clutch; Engine; Fuel; 
Ignition System; Lubricating 
System; Water-Cooling System. 


16mo, Cloth, 25 cents net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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The Cowan 


SOLID MAHOGANY 
Tea Wagon 
SPECIALLY PRICED 
$20 TWENTY DOLLARS $20 
| 5: — @ This is one of the most artistic 
pr od ae of all Tea Wagons and a perfect 

example f Cowan “ Cabinet 


Work’ The World’s Standard 
in Mahogany Period Furniture. 








PUTT 


The Cowan Tea Wagon is the 
universal choice in fashion cen 
, where it s displacing the 
table quite generally. 
made of solid selected ma 
il its joints are dove 
-d or tenoned together instead 
nailed and screwed, following the hand construction 

“Old Colonial” furniture 

A removable tray top, with a selected glass bottom, pre 
tects from heat or stain the natural beauty of this solid 

Ahogany top without concealing i richness of grain. 

The wheels with their narrow running edges assure 
jyuiet moving and are constructed to add staunchness to 
the entire piece. 

A lower mahogany shelf, with beaded « 
¢ final touch of beauty and ser ty 
The Cowan Tea Wagon is of sir 
Washington Sewing Table which we advertised 
Both these pieces trace es 
this mark) can be had of CGMMGRN Cowan fur 

r city If there is no dealer in your locality 


nes, we will have r neare 


W. K. COWAN §% COMPANY 


478 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 


LYRIC 
DICTION 


For Singers, Actors, and Public Speakers 


Base Pecos ie 


XS = : 
PATTER 








With a Preface by 
MADAME MELBA 
By 
DORA DUTY JONES 


Author of ‘‘ The Technique of Speech” 





: N CUT GLASS; in rock crys- 
““A fund of information valuable to tal; and in engraved crystal 

the singer. . . . The work is comprehen- glass—nothing but 

sive and scientifically treated.”’—N. Y. will meet your wants. 

World. It is recognized as the world’s 
** Advocates of the use of English at best, the world over. 


operatic performances and song recitals Look for the Abbey name- 
may find food for thought and argument 


: : Sa ate engraved on every piece. 
in this volume.’’—N. Y. Post. pl eutews re ed on e yP 
A Libbey dealer in each city. 


Charts. Post 800, $1.25 net The Libbey Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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The China known since 1840 as govilang Stamp 


Haviland China ¢ 7" )"™ | 


Qe \landg ol Stamp 
is stamped Limoges 
110 Exclusive Decorations in Open Stock. Dinner Sets, II2 Pieces, $25 to $ 1200 
Breakfast, Luncheon. Tea. and Chocolate Sets. 
Service Plates. 


ROCK CRYSTAL AND ENGRAVED GLASS 
COMPLETE TABLE GLASS SERVICE SETS 
ELECTRIC LAMPS, TEA TABLES. CLOCKS. BRONZE. 


Haviland & C9 


11 East 36th St.- 10 East 37th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Exclusively Hosiery y Candy "A and Ora Ruom 
538 Fifth Avenue, at 48th Street 
481 Fifth Avenue. at 4ist Street Charming, restful plac es i 
230 Pifth Avenue, at 27th Street New York City and B 
New York 291 FIFTH AVENUE, ri Y. 3 TEMPLE PLACE, — 


Candy sold by leading dealers ez 


Decorated China 
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Peck & Peck suggest that you send for their illus- 
trated booklet showing advance Fall and Winter 


Styles. Mail orders receive immediate attention. 











This Card Opens the Closed coed 


Modern busines ommatn the se « r 
cordingly a man aie come to be meas red y the card | 
presents. These men recognize real va erytime. ‘They 
knOW Peerless Patent Book Seem Goh 

are the world’s highest value in cards, and 

that the man who presents one has 

himself recognized that value, 

and accordingly has sound 

judgment, keen discern- 

ment, and high-value 

standard ~—is a live wire. 


Carried in book form and 

detached (all edges perfectly 

smooth) as used, they are 

287 DeeMotiled effect pure silk 59 E—Only $3.50 @ pair for always elegant clean. fat 

‘ox, cotton lined, with five jac | | Unmarred and perfect. Send 

anand embroidered stripes. ex this handsomely hend-emiveis- today for sample tab Our Smart Card in Case 
mi wearing, with English ored butterfly pattern on French 

silk scarf to match, the Set sith stockings Ain aunt THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 

$2.50. Som and Scarf sepe- tegravers, Die Embossers, late Printers 

vate $1.50 each other mew designs. (68-70 Fast Adams Street, cnic co) 
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There’s a special charm in the 
home side of picture making 
by the simple 


Kodak Method 


Home portraits by daylight 
or flashlight, developing and 
Velox printing—each has its 
fascination. 


Get our little book “At Home with the Kodak.” It 
shows what you can do with Kodak or Brownie and 


tells in simple manner how to do it. Free at your 
dealers or by mail 


SASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., 7he Aodak City. 








. $4 Per Month Buys This 
Visible Oliver Typewriter 


Nothing Down—Free Trial. Less 7 | 
Agents’ Prices. Shipped on: apprové al. 


you want to keep it, send us $4a 48. 
Our booklet is worth sending for because 
it tells you how to save $41.50. It’s FREE. | 
Typewriters Dist. Syndicate | 


166 J 96 N. Michigan Blvd.,Chicago 


“MY LEMON VERBENA!” 


rhe latest Pohisen gift sugges undyed, Jaeger 
tion,—“ My Lemon Verbena.’ lore 

strangely sweet ‘than anything else | Made Woolens are 
that grows.” The recipient of one of the most practical, 
these beautiful, craft - woven | 

packages, redolent of old fashioned gardens 


will exclaim with delight. Body of green | fortable of all fabrics for men's f 
ilk, the color of the plant itself. Boxed wit 











q ain gift card. pocaie 50 cents. Ask | and women’s underwear—keep [ff 
for ohleon Gifts at the best shops. Our | 
new entaleg o of ** Thoughtful Little Gifts, the warmth in and the cold | 


a surpri ugly satisfactory shopping place out, and maintain an equable 
nee See Wen ae temperature. Permit ventila- 
POHLSON'S Girt SHOP, Pawtucket, R. L, Dept. 12 "| pe 

tion and absorption, and pre- 
vent chills, coughs and colds, 


Festivals and | | Endorsed by the medical pro- 


By fession. 
PERCIVAL CHUBB 


PI end | Jaeger Woolen sweaters, coats, 
ays ASSOCIATES caps, reefers, etc., for outdoor wear. 
ee ‘ . Write for the facts about Jaeger Woolens 
The book is richly illustrated and affords def- 
inite guidance as to the staging, decorating and 

















costuming, singing and dancing, the selection Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 
and composition of plays, pageants, ceremo- 


nies. It is based on the long experience and Mew Verks SOT Aen. I ERaie 
>s. Ss cf 1€ 10 e erie iC ° . 
practice of the Ethical Culture School of New Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 324 Boylston St. 











Ay ; Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 126 N. State St. 
York City. Fully Il’d. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00 net. Agents in all Principal Cities 
HARPER & BROTHERS | & 
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I want to help you to realize that, 


except in very rare cases, 


Your Health is in 
Your Own Hands | 


and that by following my sim- Write to Me = | 
ple, hygienic directions, in the 
privacy of your room, you can 
reach your ideal in Health, 
Figure and Poise. 


I have helped 63,288 (to date) 
of the most refined, intellectual 
women of America to regain health 
and good figures and have taught 
them how to keep well. Why not 
you? You are busy, but you can 
devote a few minutesa day, in the 
privacy of your room, to followin 
scientific, hygienic principles oO 
health, prescribed to suit your 
particular needs. I have 


Reduced the Weight 


of 30,000 women and have 


Increased the Weight 


of as many more. 

My work has grown in favor 
because results are quick, natural 
and permanent, and because they 
are scientific and appeal to com- 
mon sense. 

You can— 


Be so well that everyone with 
whom you come in contact is per- 
meated with your vitality, your 
wholesome personality—feels bet- 
ter in body and mind for your 
very presence. 

Be Attractive—well groomed. 


You can— 
Improve Your Figure—in other [{¢ simplest gown 


looks well on a fig- 

words be at your best. ure if well carried 

I work faithfully for each pupil. I am at my desk 

from 8 A. M. to5 P. M., personally supervising my work. 
When in Chicago come to see me. 


ee 
No Drugs — No Medicines 
I study your case just as a physician but instead of 
medicine, I strengthen the vital organs and nerves by 
exercise, correct breathing and carriage so that each 


| Organ does the work Nature intended, I relieve such 
| ailments as 


























Indigestion Torpid Liver 
Constipation Catarrh 
Anaemia Headaches 
Sleeplessness Weaknesses | 
Nervousness eumatism | 
Sufferings of Pregnancy, etc. | 
Your correspondence is held in strictest confidence, 
The best physici ians are my friends—their wives and 
daughters are my —the medical magazines adver- 
tise my work. 


I have published a free booklet showing how to | 
stand and walk correctly and giving other information | 
of vital interest to women. Write for it and I will also " 
tell you about my work. If you are perfectly well and 
your figure is just what you wish, you may be able to 
help a dear friend—at least you will help me by your 
interest in this great movement for greater culture, 
refinement and beauty in woman. 

Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait—you may 
forget it. I have had a wonderful experience and I should 
like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept.23, 6245S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She is the 
recognized authority upon the scientific care of the 
health and figure of woman. She personally supervises 
her work, 














Books for 
Every Household 


The Baby: 
His Care and Training 


(New and Revised Edition) 
Everything mother should know re- 
garding the food, clothing, and bring- 
ing-up of the baby. Written by Mari- 
anna Wheeler. The one book needful. 


Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


Social Usages at 


; By FLORENCE 
Washington HOWE HALL 
The volume covers not only the 
fixed etiquette of official circles, but 

also the new social issues that have 
come up under the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. A helpful guide to 
the intricacies of etiquette in the 


capital city. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


Manners and Social Usages 


A new edition of this work which 
is universally recognized as the 
standard book on good form in 
America. Complete in every detail. 


Ulustrated. Cloth, $1.25 


The Expert Wza.iiress 

By ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED 

Admirably clear and precise direc- 
tions as to the whole duty of a 
waitress at breakfast, luncheon, after- 
noon tea, dinner, and supper. 


Cloth, $1.00 


The Expert Maid Servant 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 


Designed for housekeepers of mod- 
erate means, and treats of all problems 
in which mistress and maid are alike 


vitally interested. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


Harper's 
Cook-Book Encyclopaedia 
Made like a dictionary, so that one 
may turn instantly to the reci 
desired. Written by the most fa- 


mous cookery authorities. Bound in 
Washable Pigskin Leather. Illustrated. $1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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Located on 17th & W Sts. 

A Homelike and Exclu- 
sive Hotel, planned for com- 
fort and meeting the re- 
quirements of Luxury. Ideal 
accommodations for both 
permanent and _§ transient 
guests. 

Remodeled and Refurnished. 
Write for Souvenir Booklet. 
CLIFFORD M. LEWIS, 
Prop. 

+ 





THE MONTESSORI SYSTEM 


In Theory and Practice 
By Dr. THEODATE L. SMITH, of Clark University 
This book, written by an American 
educator, and including certain results of 
American experience, affords a simple and 
practical introduction to the system of 
elementary education which bears the 
name of Dr. Maria Montessori, of Rome. 
The methods of Dr. Montessori, which 
have been tested in various American 
schools, are here set forth fully for the first 
time, together with a complete account of 
the results obtained. The book will be 
found of great practical value to parents, 
teachers, and every one interested in the 
education of children. 
Illustrated with Photographs Taken Especially for 
this Book. Post 8vo, Cloth, 60 cenis net. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 





JENKINS BROS. VALVE is 
knowledge of over 40 


Behind every 
the accumulated 
years of practical experience. 


Ask for valves bearing this ST 


Diamond Trade Mark— “~<a 
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The Great Solvent 
and Eliminator of 
Uric Acid and other Poisons 


“Doubly Efficient in Rheu- 
matism and Gout, and an 
Important Corrective of 
Digestive Failures.” 


OHN V. SHOEMAKER, M.D., LL.D., Pro- 
essor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics 
in the Medico-Chirurgical College of 
Philadelphia, etc., said, in the New York 
Medical Journal: “The Buffalo Lithia 
Water is doubly efficient in Rheumatism 
and Gout. It dissolves uric acid and 
phosphatic sediments, as well as other 
products difficult of elimination, while at 
the same time it exerts a moderately stim- 
ulant effect upon the renal cells and there- 
by facilitates the swift removal of insoluble 
materials from the body. Without such 
action insoluble substances will precipitate 
in the kidneys and bladder. The intense 
suffering produced by stone, together with 
consecutive pyelitis and cystitis, are 
avoided by — elimination. Unques- 
tionably, although the spenty removal of 
uric acid and other products of faulty tissue 
change is of conspicuous benefit, yet to 
prevent their formation is a service still 
more important. This service is performed 
by the Buffalo Lithia Water when it cor- 
rects those digestive failures which are 
responsible for the production of dele- 
terious materials.” 


Dr. CHAS. G. HILL, Professor of Nervous 
and Mental Diseases, Baltimore Medical 
College, Baltimore, Md.: ‘‘In many forms 
of nervous exhaustion, accompanying an 
excess of urates and phosphates, it is 
invaluable.”’ 


Buffalo Lithia Water is sold 


by all druggists and every- 
where mineral waters are sold. 


BUFFALO LITHIA Springs 


WATER (9 Spranes vineuna 
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Highest Class Tours to the ORIENT, including Egypt, e 
the Nile, Holy Land, Greece, etc. Cultured leadership; 
small private parties. Departures November to March, | 


Program 34. 


COOK’sS NILE STEAMERS leave Cairo every few Tours of Luxury 

days during the season for the First and Second Cataracts, 

the Sudan, etc Luxurious private steamers and daha- RO U N D THE WoO fy LD 

beahs for families and private parties. Smail parties, private in character — The highest 
travel plane — reg in every way. Depar- 

RO U ND : H —E wo R LD tures November to February. 

Limited priv ‘ . Travel de Luxe. Ex ive | SOUTH AMERICA 

‘ ' t . ‘ ¢ , . « 
Pay Ke ar ‘a veNew bss 5 war, yae SHO t TOU i Wonderful Tours leaving Jan. 24, Jan. 31, and later 


SOUTH AMERICA| | EGYPT i HOLY LAND 


Turkey, Greece and Balkan States. Departures 
Modern and prehistoric. Attractive Tours including Pan- January 24, February 21, and March 7. 


ama Nov. 29, Jan. 24. Program 26 EUROPE 
W | N T &E ke Cc R U j A ES Tours to Spain, Algeria, Italy, France. Departures 


from January to April. 
Panama Cana “st Indies, Orient—India, Mediterranean, y P 


ye re. the W vid Bo ae g and fuil information for AMERICAN TOURS 


California, Florida, Bermuda, West Indies, Dec., 


M E D I TE R RA N EAN Jan., Feb., and later. 


Attractive SI! urs including Algeria, Tunisia, the Ask for the book of tours in which you are interested. 
Riviera, It bn PL ym, Paris, etc., leave at frequent in- 
adie teem Novembes to Macch.” Peeevem SF. RAYMOND &WHITCOMBCO. 


Boston New York Philadelphia San Francisco 





Send for Program desired 
Our complete chain of 155 Offices | HUROPE—ORIENT 
in all parts of the world furnishes TEMPLE 228 eer TOURS 


unequaled facilities for travelers. all advantages of both party and indepentiene travel Best re 
responsible management. TEMPLE TOUKS, 8 Beacoy St Be 
THOS. COOK & SON, High-Class Conducted Tours to 
245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, or Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Montreal, Toronto, San Francisco, Los Angeles ORIENT and AROUND THE WORLD 
November, January, February 
DePOTTER TOURS, 175 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


CE” = (yy EGYPT and NILE =, 


by sumptuous “ Rotterdam,”’ 24,170 tons; 16th annual Thorough Sight-seeing. Rept G yuidance. Stric tly an 
Feb. 2; 64 days, $400 up. including hote Is, guide s, drives, shore Special Tours for Private Partie 
trips; Stop-overs. F. C. CLARK, Times Building. New York PAINE TOURS, Glens Falis, N Y 


ei ian Se eae i oon poet | Gee, INN 


t De es J d Ji 22 o he 
herbert une a a 8s Pr - mod roe Bevthe BOCA GRANDE, FLORID A 
Ask for Program Second season, first-class, everything new and moderr 


=) | LGRIM TOU RS January Ist, 1914, under management of Mr. Frank H. Abb 
Through Pullman Buffet Sleeper, leaves Jacksonville da 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., Agts 9.30 P. M. over Aflantic Coast Line, arriving Boca Grand 


P . following day. | Golf, Tennis, Beautiful Gulf Beach, Snr 
Boston New York Philadelphia San Francisco Bathing, Boating, Fishing, Hunting. Write for Book 
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Environs of Rio de Janeiro 


An Ideal Winter Cruise 


South America, 
64 days, $300 and up 


Where can you spend sixty-four days 
of this winter to better advantage than 
among the wonders and beauties of 
South America? ‘To those who have 
never been there, day after day unfolds 
new scenes each of which brings 
fresh surprise and pleasure. 


Go to South America this winter and 
enjoy it as thousands have before you. 
See its giant mountains, its tropic 
valleys, and its great cities. 

Write us today for illustrated book that 
gives full details of 64-day cruises that 
include visits to Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Ayres, Sao 
Paulo, Barbados and Trinidad in the West 
Indies, and optional trips to Panama and 
Valparaiso. Cost $300 and up. 


These cruises are made by the magnificent 
new Twin-Screw steamships VESTRIS and 
VANDYCK _~ equipped with all modern 
safety devices and affording passengers the 
comforts of a well appointed hotel. 


For booklet address: 
LAMPORT & HOLT LINE 
BUSK & DANIELS, General Agents 
305 Produce Exchange New York 


! 
| 
¥ 


“4 4 


Brazil 
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Balboa’s Dream 
Realized 


The dream of Balboa is at last to be 
realized. Exactly 400 years from the 
date when that great Spanish discoverer 
crossed the Isthmus of Panama on foot, 
other men will cross it in ships. That 
was Balboa’s dream—to “cross it in 
ships.” American men, his equal in 
courage and perseverance, have made 
his dream come true. 


Every patriotic American citizen should 
esteem it a proud privilege to see this 
crowning glory of American industry, 
and see it in the making, as it can never 
be seen again. 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 


Panama— West 
Indies Cruises 


enable the American people to see this 
monumental work now approaching 
completion with the maximum of com- 
fort and enjoyment. The voyages will 
be made by the spacious, elegantly ap- 

inted S. S. GROSSER KUR 
“EURST, going and returning through 
the West Indies, and stopping at all 
the most interesting and attractive points 
in that picturesque, romantic  archi- 
pelago. 


Duration of 21 or 29 days, sailing 
from New York Jan. 14th, Feb. 12th, 
and Mar. 19th, calling at Havana, 
Santiago, Kingston, Colon, La Guaira, 
Port of Spain, Brighton, Barbados, 
Fort de France, St. Pierre, St. Thomas, 
San Juan, Nassau. 


The Cost is $160.00 up 
For full information address 
OELRICHS & CO., 
GENERAL AGENTS 
5 Broadway, New York 
H. Claussenius & Co., Chicago 
Central National Bank, St. Louis 


Robert Capelle, San Francisco 
Alloway & Champion, Winnipeg 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


Broadway cars from 
Grand 
Central Depot 


7th Ave. Cars from 
Penna. Station 


New and Fireproof 


Strialy First-Class 
Rates Reasonable 


$2.50 With Bath 
and up 








Send for Booklet 


10 Minutes Walk to 
40 Theatres 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 
Only N. Y. Hotel Window-Screened Throughout 








EEE bed 


BOOKS FOR THE TRAVELLER 


and the Prospective Traveller 


SHIP - DWE LLE RS By A.tsgert BIGELow 
“he delightf: witty ac unt of a Me ii 

age which s been called ar 
i yad."’ Illustrated net $ 


PIC TU RE SQUE b SICILY. By p WILLA mM AGNEW Pa 


ie 
e 


ANTASY OF a DITEI RRANEAN TRAVEL 
By S. G. Bayne ll the f a Mediterranean 
age and much tnend information as well— 
etween DOOK »ver Illustrated met 1 
LITERARY LANDMARKS OF FLORENCE. By 
LAURENCE Hutton. A guide to the literary shrine 
and a history of Florentine letters ‘ 


LITE Ri st -ANDMARKS OF VENICE 
RENCE +f rTON S cope to 
Lan imarks of Florence”’ 

DISCOVERIE ES IN E VERY DAY EUROPE. By 
C. SEITZ hre tumor—not a guide-book, but 
book to guide, by ts observation of things one sees 
r ought to see 

EL BA AND E py ange RE By Don C, Serrz. More 


1¢ author’s keen and hu rous observati 
Europe ; et 1.25 


THE RULERS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. ap 


RicHaRD HarpinG Davis. Snapshots of Gibral 
Tangier, Cairo, Constantinople, and modern Gener. 1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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Winter Cruises / 


The MEDITERRANEAN 
RIVIERA — ITALY 
EGYPT 
Largest Steamers in the Trade 
WHITE STAR LINE 
“ADRIATIC” 24.541 Tons 
“CELTIC” 20.904 Toxs 
Sailing from New York 
NOVEMBER 29 


Jan. 10 Jan. 24 Feb. 21 
March 7 


BOSTON—MEDITERRANEAN—ITALY 
CANOPIC Nov. 27 | CRETIC Dec. 11 
Ask for Complete Itineraries and Illustrated Booklets 


CRUISE JEPARTMENT 








Mediterranean Bound ? 


THEN THE BOOK FOR YOU IS 


ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE’S 


The Ship-Dwellers 


And its a great book for stay-at-homes too. There is 
the flavor in it of Mark Twain’s “‘Innocents Abroad,”’ 
and much of the same country is traveled in this 
new book by Mark Twain's Biographer. 

It is an account of a Mediterranean voyage touching 
many countries, but relying chiefly upon an alert and 
sensitive mind, a keen observation, and unfailing 
humor. . . Itis one of the best ‘chatty’ books of 
travel we have had in along time.”’— New York Herald. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net 
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Manchester, N. Hi 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
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Des Moines, Ia. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 
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The PANAMA CANAL 
WEST INDIES and 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Splendid Cruising Steamers 
RED STAR LINE 
“LAPLAND” 18,694 Tons 
WHITE STAR LINE 
“LAURENTIC” 14,292 Ton 
“MEGANTIC” 14.878 Tons 


Sailing from New York 
JANUARY 7 


Jan.17 Jan.24 Jan.31 Feb. 11 
Feb. 25 Mar.4 Mar.14 Apl.4 


Duration 16 to 28 Days $145 to $175 and upwards 


WHITE STAR LINE SIBROADWAY 
RED STAR LINE 


NEW YORK CITY 


-¢Bermuda 


By S. S. “BERMUDIAN.” (The ship used 
| by President Wilson.) Twin screw. 
| 10,518 tons displ nent. Submarine signals; 
| wireless; orchestra. Geaned trip 39 hours 20 

minutes. Fastest, mewest and only 
| Steamer landing passengers at the 

dock in Bermuda without’ transfer. 

Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore Excursions, Lowest Rates. 


For full information apply to A. E. OUTERBRIDGE 
| & CO., Agents Quebec S. S. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, 
| New York. THOS. COOK & SON, 245 and 2081 Broad- 


| way, 264 and 553 Sth Ave., N. Y., or amy Ticket Agent. 


ace 


For Liquor and Drug Users 


which 
thirty-three 


at ot 
has stood the 


has cured half a million 
years, treat- 
severe test of time. Ad- 
, at the Keeley Institutes 
write 


past and the one 


eve irs 
the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Waukesha, Wis 
troad St. Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Pa., 4246 Fift ve Guatemala City, Guatemala. 
*uebla, Mexico 
ondon, England. 
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GUIDES 
YOU 
SAFELY 


to Good Times, Good 
Comrades, Good Health, 
a Full, Bright Life. 








Devoted to 


Clean Sport 

Fair Flay 

Conservation 

Wild Life Protection 

and all the best in 

outdoor life and 
recreation. Entertaining—Inspiring—Informing 


IN NOVEMBER 


The Swordsmen of the Sea—The swordfish out-jumps the tarpon ten to one, 
out-fights it five to one, and provides an element of real danger. 


A Mixed Heritage-—/saac Walton, left to the training of his mother, was weighed 
in a creel, taken to a Maine camp in infancy, and cut his teeth on a sinker. 


The New Football - There are those who sigh for the “good old days,” but in 
their heart of hearts, they know they are sorry they never had a chance to play the 
game as it is, and as it is going to be. And look out for the “joker” in the rules 
touching the forward pass. 


Camping Near the Office The Secret of Getting Grouse 
The Indian as a Hunter Hunting for a Big Game Range 
Judgment in Wing Shooting Around the World with aCamera 
The Sentiment of Roads Breeding Game Birds 


Edward Cave, Herbert Reed, Ed Mott, Belmore Brown, H. K. Job, Chas. 
Askins, E. L. Sabin, Chas. Frederick Holder, Strickland Gillilan, and other 
authoritative entertainers in this autumn number. 





Send 10 cents in stamps or coin and we will mail you a sample copy of the October number (as 
long as they last) and also a copy of our Readers’ Economist and Magazine Catalogue for 15/14. 


Outdoor World Publishing Co., 2 Duane Street, New York, N. Y. 
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IND IA by S.S. Cleveland (17,000 tons) from Ne r 
Sth, 1914. Throwgh the Mediterranean, Suez Canal, Red Sea 
idian Ocean, to Bombay and Colombo. Side Trips through India, 
"Land and Egypt. Stopping at points in Europe, Asia and Africa. 
ration 93 Days. Cost $700 up. Including shore excursions and necessary expenses. 


-“WEST-INDIES — PANAMA CANAL by S.S. Amerika (22,500 tons) 
and Victoria Luise (17,000 fons) during January, February,- March 
and April. Duration 16 to 29 days. Cost $145-$175 up. Alsotwo I5-day . 
_Cruises from New Orleans during January and February by special © 
* eruising steamer. Shore trips optional 


INDEPENDENT TOURS for 19/4 arranged by ourtourist department, 
including trans-Atlantic passage on S.S. Imperator and S. S. 
Vaterland — world’s largest ships. 


NILE SERVICE by superb steamers of the Hamburg and A nglo- 
American Nile Company. Sziling weekly. 


1915--Around theWorld hrouck Panama Canal 


From New York, January, 1915, by S. 5S. Cleveland (17,000 tons). 
Duration 135 days. Rates $900 up, including shore trips and 
necessary expenses. 





Write for information, stating cruise, Offices in principal cities. oe 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 41.45 Broadway, New York _ 
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Winter 
g TLS 
sun shine 


FZ ae ApS 


BS Rect take you across the blue waters of the American Med- 
iterranean to Florida, Cuba, Porto Rico, Bahamas. Texas, 
Mexico and other delightful winter resorts. They offer some 
exceptionally attractive “Circle Tours” with choice of return 
routes and stop-over privileges. They can be arranged in the 
form of short vacations of from five to twenty-three days, with 


ample time for side trips, if desired. 


Write us and we will help you plan your trip and send you 
beautifully illustrated free copy “Travel” Number, AGWI 
Steamship News. A letter now will mean better accommo- 
dations for the journey. Address any one of the following: 


Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies Steamship Lines 


CLYDE STEAMSHIP CO. THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO S. S. CO. 
General Offices, Pier 36, North River, N. Y. General Offices, 11 Broadway, N. Y. 


MALLORY STEAMSHIP CO. NEW YORK & CUBA MAILS.S. CO., (Ward Line) 
General Offices, Pier 36, North River, N. Y. General Offices, Pier 14, East River, N. Y. 





DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 
BOSTON—192 Washington St. CHICAGO —444 Com’! Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA —701 Chestnut St. WASHINGTON— 1306 F St., N. W. 
NEW YORK—290 Broadway 
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ine “FRANCONIA” ana*LACONIA” 


18,150 TONS (Twin Serews) (RUILT IN 1911-12) 
The Newest Steamers in the Mediterranean-Egyptian Service and 


nEaen'“* ** CARONIA” 822225 
MEDITERRANEAN- EGYPTIAN: ADRIATIC SERVICE 


* FRANCONIA” November |5th, 1913) Calling at MADEIRA, GIBRALTAR, AI 3, MONACO 
** LACONIA”’ December 2nd, 1913) r GENOA, NAPL} rRIESTE and FIUME 


** FRANCONIA”’ January 8th, 1914 alling at MAT IBRALTAR, ALGIERS, MONACO 
; January 22nd, 1914] r Nt N Al EXANDRIA and 
o January 3ist, 1914 I ric PORTS 

** FRANCONIA” February 24th, 1914 : 

“ CARONIA”’ March |7th, 1914 Franconia February will not proceed to Egypt 


Stopovers Permitted. A la Carte Without Extra Charge 
RETURN to AM Ric A ay, CUNARD SERVICES from ry: ah RRANI 


ym SOUTHAMPTON to ¢ 
m LIVE RPOOL to NEW YORK or BOSTON 


LUSITANIA and MAURETANIA 


Fastest Steamers in the World 
and CARONIA, CARMANIA, CAMPANIA 
Passages Booked from London ar 


ours in Spain © Through | 


ind the World Trips, $498 First Class; $380 Second Class 
Agents for P.&0.,S.N.Co., in United States and Canada 
Apply for Illustrated booklets to 





THE CUNARD , , oo ROOM 119, NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd. im OR TO OUR OFFICES OR 
21-24 State Street , Local Agents in Ali Cities 
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A Voyage 
of Matchless Charm 


"THE lovely panorama of golden coasts, 
the entrancing opalescent seas, and the 
balmy yet invigorating climate make you 
forget all else on the 


10,600 Ton 


Southern Pacific 
Steamships 


New York — New Orleans 





Wednesday and Saturday Sailings 
$4 00 One $7 00 Round 
— war eee 1 
One way rail, if you wish. 


Berth and Meals on Ship included. 
Suites, Staterooms, Promenade Decks, 
Cuisine Superior. 


Connecting at New Orleans with 


Southern Pacific -Sunset Route 
The Exposition Line, 1915 


‘Sunset Limited’’ Every Day No Extra Fare 
Commencing November 16th 
New Orleans—Los Angeles—San Francisco 


Write for all information 


L. H. NUTTING, General Passenger Agent 
Room {3 366 Broadway (Franklin Street) New York 
1158 Broadway (27th St.) 39 Broadway (Near Rector St.) 
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Thomas Sheraton did 
not care to become 
rich—and he left his in- 
fluence upon the ages. 


HERATON made beautiful 
~ furniture for the love of it. He 

created designs to meet certain 
requirements, just as we created our 
“Flanders” furniture, studying it 
from the Jacobean period, or seven- 
teenth century, so that the rich 
beauty of our native American Oak 
might be realized again. 


We make some Sheraton pieces that do credit to the influence of that 
master. Sheraton is a style that possesses rare elegance when properly 
executed, otherwise it is hopeless. Any correct Period study must be 
executed by men who can think and work as did the original makers of 
the pieces characteristic of the period. 

Whatever Berkey & Gay Period studies you buy, you are assured 
of their intrinsic value and artistic worth—and their standardized price 
is your constant protection. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture 


“For Your Children's Heirlooms” 


F YOU do not know the Berkey & E have no catalog. Our furni- 
Gay dealer nearest you, please write ture is not that kind. For fif- 


teen two-cent U. S. stamps we 
will send you our de luxe booklet, 
“Character in Furniture”—an authori- 
tative history of Period furniture, illus- 
choose from our entire line. And you trated in color. 
have his promise, with ours, that your Any of these other publications of ours 


will be sent you free on request 
selection must give you satisfaction. The Story of Berkey & Gap 
A 


us for his name. With the displays 
on his floors and our beautiful portfolio 
of direct photogravures you are able to 


n interes 
Entertaining Your Guests 
(A beautiful booklet on t! 
Things to Remember 
Our shopmark is not a label. It is Masterpieces in Miniature 


inlaid—made a permanent part of every Travelogues in Furniture 
o (Individual author: tativ 
piece we produce. The salesman will taiRe on period productions 
} - Eugene Field's whimsical 
show it to you. It is a pledge of good ‘oem “In Amsterdam 
: : (Printed in cok 
faith and good furniture. anneal anno 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. ahintineak iain 


176 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan tay 


Berkey & Gay prece 
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gEXT to victory itself there is nothing that makes a tired but 
happy athlete forget the hard knocks of the game so readily 
(ogra eu as a bath with Ivory Soap. 


Just after the final scrimmage, when the nerves quiver, the muscles ache 
and the skin feels raw and sore, it is then that one fully appreciates the 
superior qualities of Ivory Soap and realizes why it i8 so satisfactory for 
the everyday toilet of everybody. It lathers so freely that it is easy to 
cover the body with a thick, copious, bubbling, snow-white suds. 


As it enters the pores it cleanses without a sign of smart, burn or irrita- 
tion, thanks to Ivory's freedom from alkali and the fact that it is made 
only from the highest grade of materials. 


Then it rinses so easily that the final shower quickly removes every 

particle of the soap. With it comes the dirt, perspiration and fatigue leav- 

ing in their stead a delightful cleanliness which refreshes and exhilarates. 
= 


IVORY SOAP. ..¥@=| .. . 994% PURE 
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= - 
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Rs, eH IXTY-ONE medals and dr 
a plomas have been awarded to 
==*<2| Mellin’s Food for superiority 
during its nearly fifty years of success 
in all parts of the World. 








Mellin Food Company, Boston, Mass. 

















BAKERS 
COCOA 


Is Good Cocoa 


Of fine quality, 

made from care- 

fully selected high- 

grade cocoa beans, 

skilfully blended, 

prepared by a 

perfect mechanical 

process, without 

the use of chemi- 

cals or dyes. It 

contains no added 

» possesses a delicious natural 

flavor, and is of great food value. 


ol Nualase Botes G5, Ut 
NoAlum, No Phosphate roses Sl 


There’s 
a Reason 


for your aches and ails. 


If you can’t find it, leave off coffee 
10 days and use 


P O fy j U M Universally conceded to 


be the most durable and 
best made fountain pen. 
Points and sizes that are 
adaptable ‘to every hand \s 
*“There’s a Reason” and character of writing. \ 
Self-F illing pens that are filled 
Postum comes in two forms. instantly; Safety pens that can 


; be carried in any position, and all 
Regular Postum (must be boiled). other successful standard types. 


From the Best Dealers 
L.E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, New York 


That may clear up matters. 


Instant Postum doesn’t require boil- 
ing, but is prepared instantly by stirring 
a level teaspoonful in a cup of hot water. 
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